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PEEFACB 



The Essay b oollected in this Tolome, thongb in form 
Beparate and independent of each other, will be found to 
deal in the main with the same period of Irish history, 
and to possess sufficient historical sequence to give to the 
book as a whole a certain unity. If they sboold be held to 
justify republication it mast, however, be chiefly in virtue 
of the fact that in every instance they represent a care- 
fnl investigation at first hand of the available authorities, 
and a serious endeavour, first to fuUy apprehend the facts of 
the case, and next to present a faithful impression of the 
results of such research. 

Lord Kosebery has felicitously observed that ' the Irish 
question has never passed into history because it has never 
passed out of politics ; ' and it results from this peculiarity 
that writers upon Irish history, however successfully they may 
endeavour to be impartial, are almost certain to be criticised 
from the point of view of Irish politics. It is therefore 
almost idle to hope to deal with such questions as are dis- 
cussed in these Essays with abaolnte colourlessness, or to defy 
criticism from either or both sides of current controversies. 
Yet, though it be impoBsible in the twilight of history to 
discern distinctly all the features of the dim figures whom we 
strain our eyes to identify, and white it is in vain that we 
seek to attain to the whole truth about the past, it is hoped 
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that at any rate the outlines of the figures sketched here, how- 
ever incompletely caaght, have been faithfully reproduced ; 
that the aspects of history which are dwelt upon have been 
presented truthfolly ; and that at any rate the book does 
not offend against the one broad moral of Irish history — 
that the stady of the past of Ireland is a signal lesson in 
charity to aU Irishmen. 

The writer does not of coarse flatter himself that he has in 
any instance exhausted hia subject, though he truste that the 
biographical papers, especially those on the Earl-Bishop of 
Deny and Lord Clare, add something to historical knowledge ; 
still less does he pretend to deal with the whole of the qaes- 
tiona involved in his topics. In general it is with the by- 
currents rather than with the main stream of Irish history 
that the book is concerned, and the characters discussed 
belong more often than not to the unpopular side of the 
controversies with which they were connected. But though 
the main object of the Essays has been either to revive the 
recollection of great or interesting figures whose importance 
appears to have been too much lost sight of, or to recall 
certain aspects of history which seem to have been too little 
regarded, it is ceriiainly not intended thereby to disparage the 
fame of those acknowledged heroes of modem Irish history 
whose memory is most warmly cherished hy the mass of 
their countrymen. It is to be lamented that, for the reason 
already mentioned, a common pride in what is memorable 
in her history, irrespective of the occasion, is but too rare 
in Ireland, and that a general readiness to forget what ia 
least admirable on either side is too seldom displayed. The 
martial valour of Irishmen is a quality whose glory we 
shall all agree ia independent of the merits of the cauae'in 
which it is displayed, and our homage to moral grandeur. 
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mtellectoal power, or great aohievement need not be limited 
by oar predil^tions or prejudices. To insist on the impor- 
tance of Plonket'a share in the straggle for Catholic Emanci- 
pation is not to rob O'Connell of &a aureole of his genius, 
nor is the nuqestio figure of G-rattsn dwarfed by dwelling 09 
the great qualities of the Earl of Clare. 

Most of the Essays baTO been published in whole or in part 
within tiie last few years ia Beriews or Magazines ; but 
they have in every ease been oarefuUy revised and iu some 
instances in great part rewnttc^n for the present volume. 
The articles on * The Grattaa Parliament and Clster,' ' The 
Earl-Bishop of Deny,' 'Loid Clare,' and 'Flxmket and 
Catholic Emancipation,' appeared in the 'Edinburgh Beview^' 
and that on ' CasUereagh uid Ireland in 1798 ' appeared in 
the ' Quarterly Beview.* From the last nsmed periodical are 
also taken some passageB in the article on ' The Grattan Par- 
liament and Ulster ' which were first printed in a review of 
the concluding vcdumes of Mr. Lecky's ' History of England 
in the Eighteoith Century.' The short paper on Sir Boyle 
Bocfae appeared iu the * ComhiU Magazine,' and that on 
' Thomas Steele ' is an expansion of a brief memoir con- 
tributed to the 'Dictionary of National Biography.' A portion 
of 'The French Invasion of Ireland' appeared in 'Mac- 
miUan's Magazine.* The author's cordial thanks are due to 
Mr. J(jm Murray, MesKB. Smith, Elder and Co., and to 
Messrs. Macnullan and Co., as well as to the publishers of 
the present volume, for permission to reprint the Essays first 
published through their auspices. 

In a volume of Essays an author is scarcely entitied to 
afflict the general reader who may take up bis book with no 
studious intention with margin^ annotations of the text. 
With rare exceptions, therefore, the not^ in the body of the 
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work amtain no referencea to anthoritieB save as veri^ng 
acioal gaotaiions. Bat as tbe Essays repEesent a careful, 
and aa far as possible exhanstiTe stud; of the accessible 
aathorities for the period of history they emhraoe, it has been 
thongbt cmiTenient to append lists of the more important 
books and documents which have been consolted. In some 
instanoes illnstrative docmnents hitherto nnpoblished are 
given as appendices to the Essays to which they respectively 
relate. The snbject of authorities most not be dismissed 
withont acknowledgment of the writer's obligation to the 
' Dictionary of National Biography.' It is impossible to over- 
state the extent of the service rendered to historical research 
by that invaluable pablicaticm. 

C. LlTTOH FAJiEUIBB. 
Douoi : Ifiwmtar, IWU. 
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I 

THE OBATTAN PABtlAMEXT AND ULSTER 

Eablt in 1896 the citizens of Belfut were interested, and 
perhaps a Uttle startled, by the announcement of a corions 
antiquarian discoTeiy. In the coarse of the demolition, to 
provide a site tor a new City Hall, of one of the old boildings 
of the city, the White Linen Hall, the workmen came npon 
the inscribed fomidation-stone of the edi6ce. This celebrated 
stmctnre, which stood ontil quite recently in Donegall 
SqnEixe in one of the most central positions in the city, was 
long among the most interesting for its historic associations 
and mercantile importance which the capital of Ulster con- 
tains. In the yeu; 1784 the expansion of the linen trade, 
which had coDTerted Belfast from the obscure and incon- 
siderable village which it may be described as having been 
even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth century into 
a great mercantile commnnity, obliged those interested in 
itfi development to provide a saitable mart for its most im- 
portant industry. The White Linen Hall was therefore 
erected in the prominent position it occupied till lately, rai 
what was then described ae 'the Castle Meadows, situate 
on the south side of the town and castle of Belfast,' but is 
now the head of the hnsiest thoroughfare in the middle of 
one of the busiest of cities. 

Antiquaries had long been aware that the laying of the 
foundation-stone of this building, which was to be for more 
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than a centnry the Bceoe of the mercantile enterprise of the 
most thriving commnnity in Ireland, bad been made the occa- 
sion of an elaborate ceremony. According to the summary 
of the proceedings contained io Bonn's ' History of Belfast,' 
the new Linen Hall seemed to have jnst soch a pedigree as 
might most natorally be expected by persons ignorant of the 
byways of Irish history in the case of an important institu- 
tioD in the heart of the Protestant North. 

The Maoter of the Orange Lodge,' as we leam from the 
newspapers of the period, ' with the Wardens and Brethren, 
and accompanied by the members of other lodges, together 
with the Sovereign, borgesses. and principal iimabitants of 
the town, walked in procession ; and in aid of the building 
the Orange Lodge presented the managers with 100^ The 
grandeur of the procession on this occasion conld be eqoalled 
only by the pubbc spirit that gave rise to so important an 
nsdertaking. * 

The terms of the contemporary record might seem to 
indicate that the Orange Society was an institution of earlier 
origin than a stndy of its somewhat obscure history has 
hitherto led people to suppose. Bnt when the fomidation- 
atone was examined more closely, it was seen to contain a 
copper plate bearing an inscription which coDclosively re- 
butted the theory of an Orange parentage, and set forth 
that ' the first stone of the Belfast White Linen Hall was 
laid the 28th of April, A..D. 1783, in the year of Masonry 
6783, by John Brown, Esq., WorshipfaJ Master of the 
Orange Lodge of Belfast, No. 257,' &c., thus showing that 
the Orange Lodge referred to was not, as the historian of 
Belfast had too hastily assomed, a branch of the Orange 
organisation, but was merely the denomination of a Masonic 
lodge. The origin denoted by this inscription, thoogh pos- 
sibly disappointing to the periervid loyalty of the devoted 
adherents of the ' glorious, pious, and immortal memory/ 
was probably more satisfactory to the average Belfast citizen ; 
for the foundation of the Linen Hall was thus associated 
with a craft not less noted for its loyalty to established insti- 
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tatioD3 than for its antiquity and honourable fame. Nor 
was there anything in such a pedigree to iudicate that the 
cherished honour of Ulster Unionism had ever been de- 
graded by the bar sinieter of that lapse into sedition and 
treason which marked the closing years of the eighteenth 
century in Ulster, But a more minute investigation of the 
buried title-deeds of the old Linen Hall disclosed records of 
a very different kind. 

In a cavity of the stone had lain a glass tube, which on 
being opened was found to contain a roll of papers consisting 
of three separate docmnentB. The first of these was a printed 
sheet giving an account of the meeting of the Volunteers at 
Dongannon on February IS, 1782, together with a report of 
a meeting held in Belfast on March 7 in that year, at which 
resolutions had been passed endorsing the action of the 
Volunteera. The second docoment was a cutting from the 
' Belfast Kewsletter ' of April 25, 1783, containing a true 
copy of the ' Bill relating to Ireland which received the royal 
assent on Thursday last ' — i.e. the Declaratory Act by which, 
in the year after the concession of an independent legisU' 
tore. Great Britain recognised in terms the claim of Ireland 
to be boond only by the laws passed by the King and 
Parliament of Ireland, and to have all snits finally decided 
at home, without an appeal to England. The third of 
these doomnents was a written one couched in the following 
terms: — 

Belfast, 28th April, 1783. These wpecs were deposited 
underneath this building by John M'Clean and Bobert 
Bradshaw, with the intent>- that if they should hereafter be 
found, they may be an authentic information to posterity 
that by the firmness and unanimity of the Irish Volunteers, 
this kingdom (long oppressed) was fiUly and completely eman- 
cipated. 

If in future times there should be an attempt to encroach 
upon the liberties of this country, let our posterity look up 
with admiration to the glorious example of their forefathers, 
who at this time formed an army, independent of Govern- 
ment, unpaid and self-appointed, of eighty thousand men. 
The discipline, order, and regularity of which army was 
looked upon by all Europe with wonder and aatonisbment 
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ThoB, by a carious chance, were the loyal citizens of Beltast 
reminded, at the very moment when, having bat jast 
emerged from the General Election of 1895 with its decisive 
rejection of Mr. Gladstone's Home Bole policy, they were 
celebrating the trinmph of the Union, that only a centory 
ago their anoestors had entertained notions differing toto ctelo 
from their own in regard to the oonstitationol relatione be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland ; and that in its external 
attitude, though not, as will be shown in a moment, in the 
essence of its political sentiment, Ulster had undergone as 
signal a revolation as has ever been recorded in the history 
of opinion.* 

Of the many seeming inconsistencies of Irish conduct and 
character which perplex the sedate observation of English- 
men when they contemplate the history of Ireland, not the 
least confusing is that which is presented by the apparently 
inexplicable revolation in political sentiment which has 
taken place in Ulster within the last century. The would-be 
solver of the Irish difficulty, when he first investigates the 
question and lifts the curtain which hides a troubled past 
bom a scarcely less troubled present, is perplexed by the 
discovery, which the most cursory glance reveals, that the 
unity of sentiment and oonsistenoy of conduct which the 
characteristics of the people of Ulster have led him to expect 
are behed by the history of that province. He is speedily 
made aware that Ulster was not always Unionist, that she 

> Sm k report of tha demoUtioD ol tb* White Unan HkU in the B^atl 
Kmetletttr and the Northtm Whig of FebniM7 6, 1896. The following Mcoant 
of this Incident ie given in Joy'a Hutorieal Colketioiu rtlativ* to the Toum of 
B4^att (1817) : ' At the UTlng ol the firet itone ot the BelfMt White Linen 
E«U there were depoaited (bedde the oopper-pUte ineoription) m qnantitj of 
new ihilllngi and halfpenoe, togethec with b Urge ghui tabe, hermatioallj 
teeled kt both ends, k) es not to »dmit the emftlleit putiole of eir. The pro- 
eeeiion wm eondnetad by the Orknge Lodge, lo oonfenedlj aoknowladgad to be 
the flnt in Boiope, being oompoeed ol lAO gentlemen, among whom ua noble- 
men and oommonen of the veiy flrtt diatinotton. The Orange Lodge wm firat 
raviwd in September 1780, at which time it menlj ooniiBted of the preaent 
Put-MMter and two other gentlemen; linee whioh time 147 gentlemen and 
noUemen have been admitted memben of it, and the moat manlBoent acta of 
sharitj and beiMTolenaa hare ariian from tbia nerer-to-be-forgotten phoniz.* 
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wu not even always loyal ; bnt that, on the contrary, 
there was a period in her history, and that no more than a 
centoiy i^, when she waa not merely opposed to a legia- 
lalave union, bat in a great degree animated by frankly 
separatist and even repablican convictionB. 

The astonishment of the ignorant or ill-informed inqnirer 
on finding himself confronted with a new Irish enigma 
whose existence he bad not even suspected is far from 
BTirprising ; for the controTarsies of the present generation 
have served not merely to obscore but to misrepresent the 
natoxe of the process by which the northern province has 
grown to be what it now is. For opposite reasons, both 
parties in the country have combined to convey, without 
designing it, a quite erroneous impression of the true facts. 
The Unionists of Ulster, proud of their loyalty to the Crown 
and Gonstitntiou of the United Kingdom, have natnrally no 
desire to look back to the days when the great-grandfathers 
of many of them were as earnest and as active tn their 
opposition as they now are in their attachment to the 
Legislative Union. The Nationalists, on the other hand, 
dominated by an ideal of independence which is Celtic rather 
than national, have forgotten, or choose not to recall, the days 
when the motive force of Irish nationalism waa provided by 
the Protestant province and by the descendants of the 
English garrison of the Plantation. Each side nncon- 
aciottsly does its best, from shame for its past or pride in its 
present, to ignore what nevertheless belong to the most 
conclusiTely proved certainties of history. For it is plain 
beyond all controversy that Gcattan oould never have won 
the independence of the Irish Parliament had not Ulster - 
been behind him ; that the decay of that Puliament dates 
from the day when the Irish Catholics were admitted to a " 
partial community of privileges with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ; and that the union of the legislatures only = 
became possible as a consequence of the efforts of the United 
Irishmen of the North to widen the breach between the three 
kingdomB. It is, too, a melancholy and humiliating, yet withal 
an instructive reflection for Irishmen that the era of their 
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story most deeply stained with the blood of Enbicidal strife 
and marked by the wildest fnry of religions hate is precisely 
that in which Ireland witnessed, for the first and last time, 
the temporary onion of a majority of each of the two creeds 
in earnest and angry opposition to Enghsh role. 

But in addition to the distorting influences of contempo- 
rary politics and popnlar misconceptions, the judgment of 
the most impartial inquirer is hable to be distnrbed by other 
obstacles to a complete apprehension of the facts. The 
copious literature which has grown up round the history of 
the last qnarter of the eighteenth century in Ireland presents 
by no means an unclouded mirror. The history of lost 
causes supplies perhaps the least rdiable chapters in the 
chronicles of mankind. Such topics lend themsel-ves to the 
eloquence of a sympathetic imagination, to the poetry of 
pathos and romance. The elegies of patriotism are always 
touching, but they are not often accurate. Even if the his- 
torian is impartial, he is liable to Boccnmb to the temptation 
to panegyrise the chief personages in mitigation of their 
failnres. The romance of history exalts a Mary Stuart or 
a Charles I. to degrade an Elizabeth or a Cromwell. If he 
is not impartial, the historian is apt to advance from the 
negative misrepresentation of animated apology to the posi- 
tive falsehood of perverting or suppressing facts, and to 
overwhelm the succeesfut cause with obloquy and insult. 
The history of Irish independence and Irish rebeUion is 
not exempt from these infirmities. The materials of Irish 
history are predominantly partisan, and it is not always an 
easy task to disencumber truth from the meretricious adorn- 
ments of fiction. The record of Irish patriotic movements 
has been compiled almost exclusively from one point of view 
by writers who deem it a crime to impute blame to their heroes 
and a blander to admit merit in their adversaries. A. whole 
literature of Irish treason has been formed on these prin- 
ciples, of which the best example is that comprehensive 
bagiology known as the ' Lives of the United Irishmen,' 
compiled by Dr. Madden, a biographer whose devotion can 
find no flaw iu the perfection of these martyrs, and whose 
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notion of giving the other side of the pictore is to draw up 
ft lengthy Index Ezpnrgatorias, in which are catalogued, 
with abundant aspersion or innuendo, the names of all who 
have dared to dissent from the popular point of view. Bela- 
tively speaking, bttt httle, and that not always reliable, has 
been written on the other side, and it is not surprising that 
very mistaken impresaions prevail in regard to some of the 
moat striking features of the story. 

It may well be doubted whether any political institution 
that has ever existed has been the subject of more extra- 
ordinary misconceptions than the Irish Constitution of 1782. 
Though mach progress has been made of late years towards 
a correct appreciation of the true character of that Parlia- 
ment which Qrattan founded and which Pitt destroyed, it is 
still worth while to examine its framework, and to trace the 
caoses of that gradual transformation in its essential features 
which after precipitating a violent civil strife necessitated 
the extinction of the parliamentary independence of Ireland. 
From snch an examination it will incootestably appear that 
tiie Grattan Parliament was in no real sraise of the word a 
representative institntion ; that from the very commencement 
of its existence down to its close this Irish Parliament was 
an assembly representative merely of what, from a democratic 
point of view, was an inconsiderable section of the English 
population ; a Parliament filled vrith the nominees of 
absentee noblemen ; a Parhament of landlords, of placemen, 
and of Protestants. And it will appear further how it came 
about that this Parliament — Protestant, aristocratic, and loyal 
to the English connection as it woe — was yet a Parliament 
whose existence could and did form a serious menace to 
the imperial unity of the three kingdoms ; and why, despite 
the British sympathies of its members, it vras vehemently 
opposed to a union involving closer alliance with England. 

The Grattan Parliament was, in the first place, a con- 
cession wrung from England in an hour of weakness, and 
acquiesced in by the English statesmen who assented to it, 
from that /ain^nf spirit that has so often fatally inflnenced 
English councils, and led to results ultimately most injurious 
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to the interests of those tor whose welfare England is rs- 
BpODBible. The revolt of the American colonies, and their 
saccessfal assertion of independence, besides serioasly crip- 
pUog English resooroes, and rendering England's mlers 
doubly fearful of the danger of neglecting to conciliate Irish 
disalfection, gave a degree of plaosibility to a policy of 
acqoiescence in the demand which Flood and Grattan had 
long been urging. But it is plain that at the time when 
the concession was made the English statesmen who 
granted it believed they were prescntaog Irish patriots with 
a mere toy. And had they maintained the basts upon which 
the Grattan Pariiament was created, a toy that institntion 
most ever have raoained. The independence of the Irish 
Pt^ament was not at all the same thing as the indepen- 
dence of the Irish people, and was never intcoided to be so. 
The Parliament, to which was confided the liberties claimed 
in Grattan's Declaration, was a Parliament friendly to 
English ascendency. It was an assembly filled, as has jast 
been pointed oat, with the representatives of all the most 
stable classes in the island. It was impossible to imagine 
that a Honse of Commons composed of comitry gentlemen, 
of the nominees of great noblemen, and of lawyers teained in 
the traditions of English law, woold be an assembly level- 
ling in its tendencies. In tmth, no representative assembly 
has ever existed more aristocratic in its sympathies, more 
conservative in the ideas of the majority of its members, 
than the Grattan Parliament as it was prior to 1793. Its 
general tendency, as shown by its attitude in respect to the 
Eegency, was far more favourable to the power of the Grown 
and the preservation of the prerogative than that which 
characterised the contemporary Enghsh House of Commons. 
The acrimonious opposition offered by Grattan to Pitt's 
proposals in 1789 was due as much to the oircmnstanoe that 
the Irish statesman was in close alliance with Fox, as to 
any sohd or sincere objection to the propositions of the 
Government. Even the leaders of the patriotic party were 
known to be perfectly loyal to the English connection, and 
had no particular desire, prioc to 1793 at all events, to foster 
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extravagant claims. The heated debates which took place in 
College Green signified nothing more than the straggles of 
parties for place, and possessed no international significance. 
The two sections in the Irish Parliament prior to 1793, how- 
ever acnte the personal differences which might separate 
them, wen cordial and nnanimons in their attachment to 
the British Grown. Questions involving the snbstitation of 
a Itoman Catholic for a Protestant ascendency, or tending to 
establish national independence in any separatist sense, 
were as remote from the minds of soch men as Lord 
Charlemont and the Doke of Leinster as the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England is remote from the policy 
of Lord Salisbury. The only bone of contention, wliich 
caused any seriooe trouble, was the commercial qnestion ; 
and, in reference to the restrictions imposed upon Irish 
trade, the demand put forward was not for separate control 
of Cnstoms, bat simply for equal trade privileges with 
England. 

The Grattan Parliament was therefore an assembly 
which, as originally constituted, might probably have been 
entrosted, with perfect safety to the British connection, with 
a larger share of legislative initiative than in practice it 
possessed. Bnt the peculiar relations which sabsisted between 
the Government and the House of Commons provided, had 
they been necessary, additional safeguards and securities. 
The position in which the Irish Parliament of 1782 stood as 
regards the Crown really resembled more closely the relations 
that existed between the English Parliament and the Tudor 
Bover^gns than the constitutional arrangement that pre- 
vailed in England in the eighteenth century. The Chief 
Secretary, the most important member of ibe Oovemment, 
thoogh seated in the lower hoose, was as little amenable to 
the constitutional censure of Parliament as Cardinal Wolsey 
was to the Parliament of Henry VIII. His bnsiness was 
to submit to the Hoose of Commons measures decided apon, 
not by Ministers representative of a majority of the House, 
bat by the English Cabinet after consultation with the 
liord-Lieutoiant. So long as Govemment possessed a 
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majority in College Q-reen, and prior to 1799 it did continn- 
oosly poflsesa Bnch a majority, the decrees of WestminBter 
or Downing Street were for the most part certain to be 
registered in Dablin. Of coarse, BQCceBsive liords-Lien- 
tenant strove to consult and conciliate Irish opinion, and 
the measures resolved on in London were natorally framed 
with a carefnl eye to the opinions entertained by Grattan 
and his followers. £nt the essential point is that whenever 
there was a divergence of view between the popular party 
and the Govemmmt the latter conld feel secure of tritunph. 
Not only was the legislative machinery worked from 
England, bat the appointment of all the higher ofiBcials 
was in English hands. The Lord-Lientenant and his Chief 
Recretary, then as now, were of coarse the nominees of the 
English Cabinet, the representatives of whatever English 
party might chance to be in power. The Chancellor, 
throaghoat the whole of the eighteenth centory and for 
long previously, was always an Englishman, until Lord Clare 
was appointed ; and Clare's strong English sympathies had 
been well tried when he received the Seals. The biahqps 
were appointed from England, and the Primate, who then 
took a not miimportant part in political afhirs, was always 
a personage connected by close ties with England. The 
Castle ofiicials were thoroughly English in feeling. The 
independence of the Parliament of 1782, hedged in, as we 
thus see it to have been, by all kinds of restrictions upon 
any national impulses which might have swayed it, consisted 
simply in its being constitutionally entitled to reject the 
_ policy recommended to its adoption by English statesmen. 
But, inasmuch as there never was a majority opposed to 
that policy, the independence of the Parliament, for all 
practical purposes, went for naught. 

It may naturally be asked, however, if this estimate of 
the Grattan Parliament be correct, how was it enabled to 
gain that hold npon the affections of the people which, for 
a time, it undoubtedly possessed ? Those only will require 
an answer to this question to whom the idiosyncrasies of 
Irish character are altogether unfamiliar. The Grattan 
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P&rliameDt easily appeftled to the fanciful and picttire8C|nfi 
notions of the Celtic race. Remote as it was in the chanus- 
ter, creed, and even in the nationality, of those who sat in 
it, from what a tmly Irish asBembly would have been, it 
was still in the eyes of the people the native Parliament of 
Ireland. It poBseased a nominal independence, sufficient to 
make it an object for the genuine Irish love of show, and 
of patriotic sentimetit. The Irish people have ever delighted 
in spectacle and display ; and they delighted in their Dublin 
Parliament. They raptnronsly applauded the fine senti- 
ments that, clotheid in the gorgeons rhetoric of Grattan, 
appealed to their most grandiose aspirations. They were 
proud, and jastly, of the matchless exhibitions of eloquence 
which dignified the arena of debate. The populace of 
Dublin, which may be said to bear something of the same 
relation to the Irish people that the Parisian mob does to 
the French, revelled in the opportunities for demonstration 
which the annual opening of Parliament, or the progress 
of some great debate or party struggle, was sure to afford. 
Though there was at times little reality in these parliamen- 
tary displays, the orations which they produced, the mag- 
nificence of the eulogiums upon the spirit of Irish freedom 
which Grattan loved to prononnce, filled the people with 
the liveliest satisfaction. Some allowance, too, must be 
made, in accounting for the favour with which this assembly 
was regarded, for the materia] benefits that accrued to the 
metropohs, and in a measure to the country at lai^e, from 
the existence of a Parliament in Dublin, The wealthy 
magnates who sat in it of necessity resided in the capita! 
for a large part of the year. They were cloeely interested 
in the country ani kept in contact with the people, and the 
commercial classes in DabUn naturally profited largely by 
the residence within its bonndaries of so many gentlemen 
of fortune. An aristocratic society was maintained in the 
capital, which to this day contains the evidences of the 
prosperity which the Grattan Parliament brought to it. 
The chief mansions in the city, now deserted by the de- 
oendants of their founders and converted into public offices. 
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u well aa almost all the best resideDtial eqaares and Btreets, 
date from the time when the city was thronged with all the 
c^olence of Ireland. 

For in all its rasential featnies, in almoat all that attracts 
the attention of the passing traveller, the Dablin of to-day 
u the Dablin of 1800. With the exception of the Castle and 
the Cathedrals, the only bnildings of real antiquity which it 
contains, almost every stroctnre of interest in the city, and 
every distinctive featnre of the capital, apart from its natural 
environs, it owes to the eighteenth century. Scarcely any of 
the boildings on which Dublin now prides itself ^sted in 
the seventeenth centnzy, and curionsly little was added in the 
nineteenth. Of the distinguishing features of the centre of 
the city, the Parliament Hoase, now the Bank of Ireland, 
was built in the first half of the eighteenth oentnry, and 
the great fa<;ade of Trinity College was erected, at the cost 
of Parliament, in the second. Even what is now the 
handsome abode of a democratic Corporation is only the 
Boytd Exchange of the eighteenth centnry ; whilst the Four 
Coortfl and Cnstom Hoiise, the two chief adornments of the 
Biver Liffey as it flows throngh the city, are the moQomenta 
of eigbteenth-centniy architects. Kor are the memories of 
the most vivid period of Irish history in the Dnblin of to-day 
confined to its pnbhc bnildings. The residential C[iiarten 
belong as ezdasively as the public edifices to the same 
period. The great squares commemorate in their names the 
Viceroys and nobility of the eighteenth century, and few of 
the more important streets were nnhnilt a hundred years ago. 
The whole character of the city remains unchanged, and 
the ghost of an eighteenth-century citizen moving through 
the principal thoroughfares on a moonlight night woold 
find little in their appearance with which he was not familiar, 
save the handsome Post Office, the buildings round 
Leinster House, and the public statues ; adornments in 
which Dublin, never opulent, was notably deficient before the 
erection of the monuments to Nelson, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Ghrattan and O'Connell. Great sanitary improvements and 
changes of other kinds there have been, of course, but 
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whereu during the eighteenth centoiy street architecture 
luderwent s complete rerolation in the older parts of the 
city, and great additions were made to the residential qoarters, 
the external appearance of the capital has since remained 
pH^tically unaltered. 

Of these impcovements and enlargements hj tax the 
greater portion belong to the latter half of the oentoiy, 
for the great social splendour which characterised the 
Irish metropolis from 1780 to 1800 was in marked contrast 
to the petty and provincial Dublin of the previoas genera- 
tion. The contrast is one which no student of the Ireland 
of those periods cui eaaily miss, and is pointed by a com- 
parison between the era of Swift and that of Qrattan. 
Between the dirty, dingy, and narrow streets which formed 
the principal thoroughfares of the city at the eulier period, 
and the ample thoroughfares and spaciouB squares which 
grew up during the later epoch, and still lend distinction to 
the metropoHs, there was litUe in common. Since the 
.splendid era of the first Duke of Ormond, in which the 
capital had been greatly enlarged and beautified, little if 
anything had been done to develop the dty. The Dublin 
of Swift's day could boast indeed its Stephen's G-reen, 
though the houses on its borders were still few in nomber, 
and the Seauz' Walk, as Mrs. Delany's sprightly letters 
testify, was then in its early glory as a fashionable resori;. 
But Merrion Square and Fitzwilliam Square, Eildare Street 
and the great mansions of which the Duke of Leinster's was 
the chief, upon the south side of the city ; Butland Square, 
Monntjoy Square and even SackviUe Street on the north 
side, were then unbuilt and nnthougfat of. Fashionable 
Dublin, as it became half a century later, there was none, 
and well-to-do Dublin, the Dublin, that is, of the professional 
classes and of the very few members of the resident aris- 
tocracy who sported a town house, were crowded together 
in the district of which St. Patrick's Cathedral is the centre. 
The change in habits and manners, the advance in the 
luxuries of life, between the first and fourth quartos of the 
eighteenth century, were not due, as similar progress in 
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tbe nineteenth century has nsaally been due, to iacreseed 
facilities of locomotion, or the development of the Bonrcee of 
material wealth. It ie to be ascribed pcimarily to that accident 
in the evolation of the political system onder which the 
affairs of Ireland were then governed which will be noticed 
later in this volame. Jnst as at the preseot day impor- 
tant social results are anticipated by many as the result of 
the establishment of a royal residence in Ireland and the 
freqoent presence there of members of the Boyal Faajiilyi 
BO the visible improvement of the Irish Metropolis in the 
eighteenth century was mainly owing to the change which 
was made in 1767 in the conditions under which the Lord- 
Lieutenancy was held. Prior to that date the Irish Paiiia- 
ment met only every alternate year, and the Viceroys yere 
practically non-resident, not deeming it their business to do 
more than attend in Dublin for a few weeks at the com- 
mencement of each biennial session ; and with the exception 
of the Lords Justices, who governed in the absence of the 
Viceroys, few even of the peers resident in Ireland thought 
it worth while to live in the capital, which was practically 
without a Court during the prolonged absence of the 
representative of the Sovereign. Those of the aristocracy 
whose fortunes afforded the luxury of attendance at Conrt 
preferred to pay their respects to their Sovereign at St. 
James's, whither they flocked in such numbers as caused 
Bishop Berkeley to ask in his Queritt ' whether London, 
is not to be considered the metropolis of Ireland.' By the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, the system of 
viceregal absenteeism had become a source not only of 
disadvantage to Ireland but of inconvenience to the English 
Cabinet ; and it was ordained by the King that constant 
residence in Ireland would be required of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant during his tenure of office. Lord Townshend, the 
brother of the brilliant Charles Townshend, was found ready 
to accept the new conditions, and not only did his vice- 
royalty inaugurate a new era in Irish politics, but from it 
dates the great period of Dublin as the capital of a resident 
aristocracy. From the viceroyalty of the Marquis of 
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TowDBhend dates that expansion of Ihiblin and of the 
application to its architectore of all the resonices of decora- 
tive art for which it became so remarkable daring the last 
quarter of the centnry, and which still enriches so many of 
its mansions with memorials of Angelica EaofEman and with 
such admirable examples of the work of Italian artists. 

Bat while the Grattan Parliament as originally conetitated 
was a body which could threaten little danger to imperial 
onity, while its sessions provided for the people a socceasion 
of attractive pageants and nmnerons occasions tar the 
effervescence of a not too noxioos excitement, and while its 
material advantages rendered it popular in the capital, its 
charactar was liable to be totally changed as a result of the 
Belief Act of 1793. Only a bigot wonld argne that the admis- 
sion of Catholics to the franchise was necessarily a sooxce of 
danger to the connection between Great Britain and Irdand. 
Many of the Catholic leaders were men of approved loyalty, 
and many of the advocates of Emajicipation honestly believed 
that the moderate views of the leaders were fairly repre- 
Bentative of those of the balk of their followers. Yet 
the admission of Boman Catholics to the franchise was 
nndonbtedly fraaght with danger. 

It was dangerous not becaase the newly enfranchised 
voters were Boman Catholics, bat because, in addition to being 
Boman Catholics, they were anti-English in sentiment. The 
masses in Ireland hod never become reconciled to the mleof 
the Saxon invader, they were permeated with an intense 
spirit of nationaUsm, which, so long as they were powerless 
to give expression to it, remained a honnlesa sentiment, but 
which, so soon as they were placed in a position to give effect 
to it, became a source of real danger. The harm lay in the 
admission, not of Boman Catholics, but of the disloyal, to 
the franchise ; and the Boman Catholics, from causes un- 
necessary to discuss, were, unfortunately, disloyal. It was 
the knowledge of this fact that convinced Pitt and his Irish , 
advisers of the inevitable necessity for a Union, from the 
moment of the possinfz of the Belief Act. They knew that 
the sham freedom which might please a people while they 
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were povraleaa to secure a more teal liberty wonld cease to 
satisfy that people when the weapon of the franchise was 
once placed in their hands. Ha saw that* demands wonid 
ere long be made, wholly inconsistent with the arrangemmit 
of 1782, which mnst prove absolutely snbversiTe of the 
system of management of Irish affairs from London, and 
most ultimately lead to a really dangerons separatist move- 
ment. 

From all this it follows that the passing of the Act of 
Union was practically forced opon Fitt by the compulsion 
of circiunstances, by the ominons development under the 
Grattan Parliament of principles and impolses absolutely 
antagonistic to imperial unity, as a measure essential to avert 
the danger which imminently threatened the integiit? of 
the Empire. Fox himself had written in 1783, with reepect 
to the demands of the Volunteers : ' The question is not 
whether this or that measure shall take place, but whether 
the constitution which Irish patriots are so proud of having 
established shall exist, or whether the government shall be 
as purely military as ever it was under the Prsetorion 
bands.' And the enfranchisement of the Irish masses, 
followed by the Irish rebellion, was not long in reproducing 
this dilemma in a form from which there could be no escape. 
But before proceeding to analyse the circomstanoes which 
led to the destruction of Irish independence, it is wortb 
while in connection with the discussion of the true nature of 
the Grattan Pariiament to dwell upon the paradoxical chance 
which, after the Bebellion had been suppresaed, brought it 
to pass that Pitt in passing the Act of Union should find 
the most formidable obstacle to his policy not in the anti- 
English masses of the people, not in the anti-Protestant 
feelings of the Catholic population, but in the attitade of the 
oligarchical faction, Protestant in faith and British la sym- 
pathy, by which the politics of the Irish Parliament came to 
be controlled ; and that almost the only whole-hearted support 
accorded to the ministers was rendered by the accredited 
representatives of the Boman Catholic Church. 

The dominant influence in the Irish Parliament was the 
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inflnence of the botongh-mongen. These, of conrse, were 
either wealthy noblemen or great landed commonerB, of 
whose attachment to the British connection no possible 
doubt conld be entertained. Bat they were opp(»ed to a 
Union, becanse the rotten boroughs which they held were a 
snbetantial property and an immense sonioe of inflaence. 
To them a Union meant the deatmction of their property 
and the loss of much of their importance. When these 
persons were bribed by the offer of peerages, orjteps in 
the peerage, to surrender their power and inflnence, it was 
not as patriots tempted to sell the independence of their 
country that they were approached, but as the owners of 
what was then, and for thirty years longer continued to be 
in the English Parliament, a recognised source of territorial 
and political importance. Had they been men who held an 
established position as patriots, who were fired with the 
genuine spirit of Irish nationality, they wonld have m^ted 
all those charges which have beco] brought against them of 
having gold their nation's liberties. Bat they were far from 
being attached to Home Bale in the sense in which that 
term is now understood. They desired, as warmly as any 
Englishman coold desire it, the tmity of the Three King- 
doms, and in assenting to Pitt's measure they agreed to an 
arrangement under which that which they had always 
professed to wish to preserve wonld be effectnally secured. 

It is, of course, impossible to feel anything but con- 
tempt for the motives that influenced a number of them 
at first to oppose, and afterwards to acquiesce in, the 
measure of the Union. In the words of Mr. Lecky, ' the 
great borough-owners perceived that a legidative union must 
take the virtual government of Ireland oat of their hands, 
and a crowd of needy legislators saw in it the extinction of a 

. system under which they could always, by judicious voting, 
obtain places for themselves or their relatives.' ' Bat it is 
ridiculous to pretend that the corruption employed to secure 
such votes was corraption applied to lore from their alle- 
giuice to the pt^Iar cause the outspoken advocates of Irish 

• ' Vol. *iii. p. m. 
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nationality. What oocnrred was, simply, that the owners of 
borooghe were compensated for the loss of their influence by 
a lavi^ distribntion of places or titles, and thereupon the seats 
at the disposal of snch owners were either vacated by their 
former repreaaQtatiTes in f avonr of men not pledged to oppose 
a Union, or, as happened in most cases, the occnpants of those 
seats obediently followed the behests of those who had placed 
them in Parliament. De Quincey, who was a witness, it is 
strange to remember, of the final scene when the Grattan 
Parliament sat for the last time, has expressed his aatoniah- 
ment that the senators of Ireland conld so lightly part with 
their rights and privileges. The explanation of their apathy 
is that they had always taken a purely pecnniary view of the 
value of their seats, and, having obtained what they accepted 
as a fair equivalent for the loss, they could readily sacrifice the 
external dignity of their membership of an assembly which 
' many of them had always despised as provincial. 

It is eqnally impossible to deny that methods nnfor- 
tnnately familiar in the politics of the eighteenth century 
from the time of Walpole were made nse of to overcome 
the reluctance of opponents of the Union to assent to that 
inevitable measure. But who were the corrupters and who 
the corrupted ? This is a subject which has over and over 
again been discussed ; and the weight of evidence certoiuly 
points to the conclnsion that Pitt's agents in bringing about 
the Union did resort to the illicit expedients of corruption 
by the offer of peerages and titular distinctions of all kinds, 
in order to gain support for the measure. Attempts have 
been made by zealoaa partisans to deny that these influences 
were brought to bear by Lords Comwallis, Caatlereagh, and 
Clare, to bend recalcitrant politicians to their will. But 
the well-meaning defence which has been set up cannot 
be BUcceasfully maiotained. Though the gravity of the 
chaises has been grossly exaggerated, a candid review of 
the evidence compels the conclnsion that peerages and other 
bribes were given on the nnderstanding that the votes 
in the control of the recipients should be cast in favour 
of the Grovemment measure. It is clear that Pitt having 
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made np his toiod as to the Decessity of a Union, and 
having resolved to bring it about, the three miniBters of 
his will in Ireland set themaelvea to the task of conciliating 
the opponents of his polic; by the only efficacious means ; 
and that, for the purpose of removing the obatmction offered 
to the measure by certain infloential Irishmen, they did not 
scmple to hold oat the sabatantial indncements of place and 
title as a means of assoaging opposition. It mnst, however, 
in fairness be remembered, with reference to what is called 
cormption, that the prociiring of votes by the distribntion of 
titles differed in degree and not in kind from the methods 
always employed, and properly employed, by Government 
to reward political service. 

Apart from the circomstaace that the illicit infinence 
exerted by the Irish Government to secure the passing of 
the Union was not applied towards sapping bond fide 
nationalism, it is incontestable that the opposition of many 
among those who resisted the blandishments of administra- 
tion was based npon instincts and motives the reverse of 
patriotic in the modem Iruh sense of that adjective. The 
most eminent among the apholders of Irish nationality after 
the Grattan model were men deeply imbued with those ideas 
of aristocratic privilege that long marked the Whig nobility 
of England. Gharlemont, next to Grattan's the most 
honoured name connected with the legislative independence 
of Ireland, viewed the Union with horror, because, rightly 
or wrongly, he believed it to be inimical to the interests of 
his order. He considered that the absenteeism which a 
Union would be certain to promote, the slackening of the 
close ties that ought to exist between the landed proprietors 
and their tenantry, would lead to the destruction of the in- 
fluence of property. This doubtless was not only, as after 
events have too truly proved in many instances, a sound 
view, but it was also a sincerely patriotic one. Yet patriotic 
as was the attitude of Charlemont and his friends, it was 
patriotism of a very different sort from that which is con- 
veyed by the word in the language of modem Irish politicians ; 
and it would be hard to find nowadays the Nationalist who 
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regrets the Union for the reasonB that erased Lord Charl9- 
mont to oppose it. 

Another infloence strongly adverse to the Union was the 

- attitude of the Irish bar. Its opposition was not nnnatiiTal, 
but it was almost altogether dictated by selfish considerations. 
The most brilliant parts in the drama of Irish independence 
had been played by members of the legal profession. Next 
to those of Flood and Grattan, the names that have rendered 
the Grattan Parliament iUostrioas as a temple of Attic oratory 
are those of Irish lawyers. Yelverton, Burgh, Fitzgibbon, 
Cturran, and Plnnket were men who would have added lustre 
to the deliberations of any assembly that ever existed. The 
members of the legal profession crowded the benches of the 
House of Commons, and foond there a more rapid road to 
the celebrity and notoriety which are so great aids to legal 
eminence than tbey coald hope to traverae at the Four 
Coorts. They conld force their way, by virtue of their 
political influence, into nameroas positions, which, once 
they were deprived of their seats, would be closed to them ; 
and it is no imputation upon the honour of the Irish bar 
that its members should have desired to preserve an institu- 
tion which so much enhanced the dignity and importance 
of their profession. The desire, therefore, to resist a Union 
was fostered by a variety of causes which had no con- 

- neotion whatever with the desire for national independence. 
Such a desire was present in the breasts of a large section of 
1^0 Irish people. But those in whom it was most strongly 
implanted looked forward to something very different from 
the constitutional liberty which Grattan and his friends 
might have been content with. Wolfe Tone had desired 
independence, so had the brothers Sheares, so had the 
fanatics of BcuUabogue ; but the independence they looked 
for was a total emancipation from British rule, an absolute 
liberty to set up an independent Ireland hostile to England 
and ready to co-operate with her enemies. 

For these reasons, then, the Grattan Parliament was 
opposed to a Union ; but how came it that an assembly so 
largely representative of the most Conservative elements in 
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the connti^ wm also an asaembl^ which threatened, it per- 
mitted to remaiQ, to destroy the Imperial nnity of the three 
kingdconB? In deaJing with this port of the story, it mast 
never be forgotten that there was a wide difference between 
the Irish Parliament as it was constituted in 1782 and as it 
had become by 1800. No doubt in the general character of 
those who eat in it, the Gtattan Parliament was the same 
from beginning to end ; but the body by whom those 
representatives were elected imderwent a radical change in - 
1793. The admission to the franchise in that year of large 
nnmbers of the Bomon Catholic population prodaced a 
conflict of sentiment and policy between the electorate and 
its reioBsentatives which was bigUy dongeroas and likely to 
lead to serious results. The Roman Catholics who were 
then accorded the right to vote were imbued with ideas of 
natioDal independence very far in advance of those which 
actuated such men as Grattan and Chorlemont. They were 
imjo^gnated with the same spirit of militant nationalism 
which has been the motive force of every Irish movement 
that has ever attained any hold upon Ireland since that period. 
The spirit that fired O'Connell to attempt to obtain Bepeal ; 
the spirit that dominated the men of '48 ; the spirit that Smith 
O'Brien found himself unable to control, and that precipitated 
his Quixotio enterprise ; the spirit that was rife again in '67 ; 
the spirit which, however its existence may have been denied, 
has given totce to every Irish movement which ever achieved 
anything, in or out of Parliament, through the whole course 
of the nineteenth century — this spirit, altogether hostile as 
it is to English role, dominated the newly enfranchised elec- 
torate. But while the Boman Catholics were thus admitted 
within the Constttntion, their exercise of the franchise was 
barred by the most illogical limitations. The people were 
permitted to vote, but the limits within which that liberty was 
to be exercised were very narrowly defined. Their satbages 
could only be cast in favour of the members of an dirai race, 
a rejected creed, and a superior class ; of those who were deter- 
mined to maintain privilege in every form, — of men, in short, 
who had absolutely nothing in common with those to whom 
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tbey were now to owe their election to sit in Farliameirt. 
Obvionflly, a Bystem so ortificiftl conld not poeeibl; be 
maintained. The people went certain to claim, and tbey 
qnickly began to claim, not only tbe rigbt to vote, bat the 
right to the nnfettered choice of those to whom their Totes 
Bhoald be given. They threatened to insist npoa swe^ing 
measorea of Pariiamentary Befoim and of Catholic Emanci- 
pation far in excess of what English statesmen then, or for 
many years after, believed to be safe. The charge that the 
Bebellion was the provoked and premeditated precnisor of 
the Union is quite beside the mark. The Union had its 
- origin five years earlier, m the Behef Act of 1793. 

Mr. Lecky has well pointed oat ' what be rightly colls ' a 
fatal faalt ' in the Constitntioc of 1782. The machinery of 
government in Ireland differed radically in design from the 
constitational practice that has grown ap in Bngland and with 
which we are all familiar. The officials of the Oovemment 
in Ireland were not responsiUe to the Irish Parliament. 
The Minister who introdaced the Government measnres to 
the Hoose of Commons vras the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lientenant, who was always an Englishman, and who 
on his arrival in Ireland was invariably retnrned at once for 
some Government borongh, to enaUe faim to oondact 
Government basinese in the Hoose of Commons. The liord- 
Lientenant and his Chief Secretary were the representatives, 
not of an Irish but of an English administration, and their 
tenore of office depended altogether npon the balance of 
parties in the English HooBe of Commons. So long as the 
Irish Parliament was likely to remain a loyal body, it might 
be easy enoagh to manage it on this basis, thoogh the 
reception accorded to Sir John Orde's twenty commercial 
resolutions in 1785 showed how difficalt it might sometimes 
prove to secure Irish assent to the policy dictated from 
England. Bat it became plain, from the moment that the 
Boman Catholics were admitted to the franchise, that their 
privileges could not be limited by that concession. If they 
had a right to vote for r^resentatives in a Protestant 
• VoLTi.p.816. 
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Parliament, they had a right also to att in Parliament them- 
selves, they had a right to fill official positiooB, they were 
entitled to object to a Protestant Establishment. In short, 
there was no logical reason why Irehind with a native 
Parliament should not be governed ' according to Irish ideas.' 
Bat if this was so, the whole system of English govern- 
ment in Ireland was threatened with the gravest danger. 
Obvioosly, if the whole, or a part, of the Boman Catholic ■ 
demands were conceded, one of two results most follow. 
Either the House of Commons, filled as it would become with 
the representatives of Soman Catholic opinion, would place 
itself in avowed antagonism to the representatives of English ~ 
rule on every conceivable question that coold come before 
the ParliEunent, in which case all government would be at 
a standatill ; or Pitt and his colleagues must make np their 
minds to the destruction of the status quo, they must assent ' 
to Ireland being governed by Irishmen in an Irish Parlia- 
ment modelled after the English pattern, and they must 
allow a Ministry to be formed in Ireland which would reflect 
the opinions and carry out the policy of the majority in the 
Irish Parliament. To consent to such a change would have 
been to surrender every shadow of Imperial control over the - 
island, to establish an independent Legislatm-e vrith un- 
controlled powers, and to erect a native Government 
answerable to the majority of a native House of Commons. 
Such a change would have been tantamount to an absolnte 
revolntion in Ireland, it would have been equivalent to a 
concession of Home Kule in its fullest and most nndisguised 
form, and there woxUd practically ' remain, under this 
entailed Conatitation, no connection between the two islands 
save the vague and nnsubstantial link which the Crown 
would continue to supply. Such being, in the eyes of 
responsible statesmen in Ireland, the inevitable result of 
continuing to countenance a policy of conc^ion, it is small 
wonder that Lord Clare and the leading exponents of the 
Castle policy should have pressed upon Pitt the necessity 
for a Union, or that the latter should have acquiesced in the 
expediency of the suggested coarse. 
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It may natozally be aeked, however, if sach were the 
viewB of Irish Ministers in endeavooring to procure ft 
Union, how was it that a considerable section of Boman 
Catholic opinion coald be found which was f avonrable to the 
measure ? That such a section of opinion did exist cannot 
be doobted ; bat historiang have, perhaps, exaggerated the 
sympathy with which the action of the Catholic leaders 
who ooontenanced the Union was viewed by the balk of 
their followers. The majority of the latter would certainty 
have preferred an extension of Boman CathoUc hberties 
under the Parliamentary rigime inaognrated by Grattan. 
Their leaders, however, saw the impossibility of this. They 
felt that Lord Clare's infla^ice woold prevail with Pitt to 
prevent any final measure of Catholic Emancipation from 
being submitted to a local Parliament, and they appear to 
have believed that a Union would be followed immediately by 
such a measure. In this belief they were probably encou- 
raged by private aseurances as to the state of Pitt's mind 
upon the subject. Although it was the influence of Clare 
which had led Pitt to contemplate a Union, there ie no 
doubt that, in embracing the proposal, the English Minister 
was guided also by motives which differed from those of his 
adviser, and were concealed from the knowledge of the latter. 
Pitt had early become persuaded of the abstract justice of 
Catholic Emancipation ; bis difficulty was only as to the 
mode in which that boon could safely be conceded to the 
Irish people. In 1793 he had considered the project of a 
UnioD, and had advanced as one argument in its favour 
that it would remove whatever dangers might be supposed 
to tie in concession to Catholic claims. He was convinced 
that in an Irish ParHament emancipation would be attended 
by ttie evils wliich Clare anticipated ; bnt he believed that 
in an Imperial Parliament, where the Irish rapreaentatives 
would contribute less than one-sixth of the whole House of 
Commons, the influence of the Catholics could no longer l>e 
dangerous. Accordingly, in the instructions given to Lord 
Comwallis for his guidance in negotiating the prelimina- 
ries of the Union, the Lord-Lieutenant was empowered to 
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approach the Boman Catholic leaders in a conciliator; 
spirit ; and though no direct promiBe was made to them, the 
notion was conveTed that, while the English Government 
had resolved to make no concessions to the independent 
Parliament, much might be granted when once a legislative 
Union should be established. It is highly probable that 
asBorances much more explicit woold have been given, hadnot 
Pitt been aware that any programme of Boman Catholic relief 
wonld be certain to meet with serious opposition in a quarter 
where opposition was particularly difficult to cope with. 

Sefore the Union, as well as after it, George III. enter- 
tained the same rooted objection to Catholic Emancipation 
which, in the year after the former measnre wm carried, led 
to Pitt's resignation of office. In 179S, immediately after 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, the Irish Chancellor, for the 
purpose of placing an effectoal bar in the way of any Buh* 
sequent attempt to revive the policy which Fitzwilliam 
hod endeavonred to champion, entered, through the medinm 
of Lord Westmorland, into private correspondence with the 
King. In a series of letters be laid before the Sovereign 
certain alleged constitutional objections to any measure of 
emancipation. He had always laid stress upon the inviola- 
bility of the Protestant Constitation of the United Kingdom. 
'I consider,' he said in 1703, 'a repeal of the Act of 
Supremacy in any of the hereditary dominions of the Crown 
of Great Britain to he as much beyond the power of Parlia- 
ment as a repeal of the Great Charter, or a repeal of the 
Bill of Bights,' and these views he urged vrith success upon 
his Sovereign.* Pitt, therefore, well knowing the King's 
settied convictions in regard to this matter, could not 
authorise Lord Comwallis to do more than give general 
assurances to the Boman Catholics of the friendly disposition 
of the Iifinistry. 

The Protestantism of the Grattan Parliament and its 
utter want of resemblance to anything which modem patriots 
understand by Nationalism have at length come to be under- 
stood, though the process has been a slow one. But many 
■ Bm tlM MM7 on Lord Olue, infra, pp. 184-1S6. 
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intelligent and fairly well informed people still labonr onder 
an hallncination no less extraordinary than that which for 
BO long caosed that Parliament to be taken for an uBembly 
representative of modem Irish ideas. It seems to be still 
supposed by persons who should know better that the cele- 
brated Volonteers by whom the independence of the Q-rattan 
Parliament was won were the offspring of an effectiTe 
naion of Protestant and Catholic, of Saxon and Celt, for the 
national regeneration of Ireland. Yet nothing conld be more 
widely remote from the reality. When in 1778 the Chief 
Secretary of the day, Sir iUchord Heron, made bis extra- 
ordinary confession that the QoTemmeot of Oreat Britain 
conld spare for the defence of Ulster and Ulster commerce 
no more than ' a troop or two of horse, or part of a company 
of invalids,' it was in defence of a province not less attached 
than in the days of the Plantation to the British connection 
that the peofje of Belfast and its neighboorhood armed in 
the name of their king. Only eighteen years had elapsed 
since Thnrot's invasion, the capture of Carrickfergas, and 
the threatened deetraction of Belfast had evoked a sponta- 
neous ontboiBt of loyalty, and there had been no change in 
the interval in the temper of the people of Ulster.' 

Few facta of Irish history are plainer, or at the same 
time more reluctantly acknowledged by popular writers, 
than the Protestantism, and it may even be said the militant 
- Protestantism, of the only national movement which has 
ever succeeded in its aims, and which gave to Ireland the 
only semblance of inde^tendence which she has ever been 
able to boast. It has been said that Grrattan could never 
have gained the independence of the Irish Parliament if he 
had not had Ulster behind him. It mnst be added that by 
the Ulster which ranged itself behind Gtratton must be 
nnderstood an Ulster not merely predominantly bat abso- 
lately Protestant in respect both of the classes who 
possessed the franchise and of those who contribnted to 

■ For & rtriUiig illaatntion of the ahantoter of Uliter leDtimetit id ITM, 
Me Crotton Croker'a Popular Songt UltutraHiM of th» Frweh Itwaiioiu o} 
Inland in the Fere; Booietj'a FublioAtiom, vol. ixL 
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form public opmion. Gratton himaelf came into Parliament 
as the nominee of Lord Cbarlemont tor the UUter borongh 
from which his patron's title was derived. The great 
' General * of the VolonteerB was not alone a Protestant, but 
a fervid, not to say a bigoted, opponent of Catholic claims. 
Cbarlemcmt's conviction that the franchise, still more the 
admission of Catholics to Parliament, could never be conceded 
consistently with the unity of the Empire and the main- 
tenance of the rights of property, was never entirely sur- 
rendered, though in the last year of his life he consented to 
return an emancipator for his own borough, and is said to have 
waived to the pertinacity of Plunket the cherished principles 
which had impaired the cordiality of his co-operation with 
Orattan.' If the Protestantism of the Volunteer leader be 
not held to estabheh that of the majority of his followers, let 
it be remembered that the Mecca of the Irish Volunteers was 
the statue of King William III. in College Oreen, round 
which, on each anniversary of the monarch's birth, that 
patriot army was wont to parade, and at which for more than 
a century, and down to the Lord-Lieutenancy of the Dnke of 
Bedford in 1806, the Gtovemment and, until the Union, the 
Parliament of Ireland did annual homage to the principles 
of the Revolution. It would be too much to say that there 
were no Soman Cathohcs among the Volunteers ; and it may 
perhaps he fairly contended that they would have formed 
a considerable dement in the movement bad Protestant 
Ulster been willing at that time to welcome a Soman Catholic 
alliance. But so far were the Volunteers from representing 
a union of creeds that the great Dongannon Convention was - 
held within the walls of a Protestant church. 

But if the Volmiieers of Ireland were thus Protestant in 
their origin, and Protestant in their memories, they differed 
not less widely from their Celtic and Catholic countrymen in 
their pohtical objects. It is true, indeed, that their oi^aniso- 
tion was in a large degree the outcome of British misgovem- 
ment, and that as its military importance was the result of 
die incapacity of the authorities to guard Ireland from foreign 
■ Bm tb» etai.3 on PlankBt, jryVo, p. 3U. 
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attack, BO its political power was fotmded on the inability of 
her rolers to give contentment to the coantry. In the fine 
image of Walter Hossey Borgh, 'England had sown her 
laws in dragons' teeth and they had Bprong ap aa armed men.' 
Bat the tyranny against which the Voltmte^^ cried oat waa 
not the religions tyranny of the penal laws against the Bomaa 
Catholics, bat the commercial tyranny by which the enter- 
prise of Frotestant Ireland, and especially of Protestant 
Ulster, waa fettered or forbidden. Their first efforts as a 
= political organisation were directed to secaring free trade, 
~ their second to the attainment of parliamentary reform. 
They thought little, and cared even less, for the GathoUo 
body, and it was only when they foond themselves onable 
to coerce the parliamentary oligarchy to a grant of privileges 
— which, had they been granted, they woald have carefally 
■ confined to the Protestant minority — that they called the 
Boman Gath<dics to their aid. The eighteanth centary in 
Ireland has been not inaptly described as a period daring 
which a privileged aristocracy and a privileged Choxdbr 
tyrannised over the Protestant population and the Proteafant 
IHsseuters, who, by way of recompeose for their sabmission, 
were allowed to tyrannise, in tarn, over the Boman Catholic 
commonity. The patriotism of the Volonteers was not 
safficient to emancipate them completely from this curious 
conception of leligioos liberty, and even while they clamoured 
for the removal of restrictions which pressed injarioasly on 
their own interests, they were not onwilling to rivet the 
fetters which bound a sabject race and proscribed a detested 
religion. 

That this is no exaggerated description of the attitade of 
the real founders of the independent Parliament towards the 
great majority of their fellow-subjects is proved to demon- 
stration both by the proceedings of the Volunteer Conven- 
tion and by the deliberately expressed opinions of some of 
the most conspicuous among them. Lord Charlemont's is 
not the greatest name in the history of the Volunteer move- 
ment, but it is among the most distiDgnished, and may be 
said to be in some respects the most representative. Lord 
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tJharlemont was not a statesman ; hia mental horizon was too 
litniled to allow bim to earn that mach'abosed title, which 
boa nevertheleBS been often given to mnch less pabtic-spirited, 
and perhaps not much more able men. Bat by virtue of 
the very narrowness of his prejadices, the nnanimonsly elected 
' Commander-in-Chief of the army in Ulster,' who was 
himself an Ulster man, and who retained, be it remembered, 
the confidence of the Yolmiteers long after Grattan had 
forfeited it, is a safer gmde to the real sentiments of hie 
followers than men of greater abilities and more detachment 
of view. And this is what Lend Charlemont, the lifelong 
champion of Irish independence, writing many years after 
1782, thought of the policy of concession to the Boman 
Catholics and of the measures which had been granted for 
their relief — measures which down to that period were 
confined to the Act of 1778, conferring the power to take 
leases for 999 years and the right of alienation, and the Act 
of 1782, repealing the Statute of Queen Anne, by which 
Cathohcs were debarred from holding landed property : — 

In a country unfortunately circumstanced like Ireland . . . 
where the many are to be governed by the few, where a rooted 
antipathy has long subsisted between the parties governing 
and governed, grounded on mutaal injuries, and nonrished 
by antiquated and abortive claims on the one side, and on the 
other by a perpetual dread that these claims might one day 
be successfully asserted — where the great mass of the people 
profess a religion perfectly distinct and even averse from 
that by law established, and not only in its principles and 
tenets hostile to civil liberty, but intimately connected with 
the claims above mentioned, and from its identity with that 
of the surrounding nations likely on every struggle to be 
protected by them from motives both religious and political 
— in a country, I say, so circumstanced there are two points 
which never can, with safety, be conceded by the governing 
few ; namely, the free and uncontrolled use of arms, and a 
share in the legislature. Neither of these points were, I 
allow, ceded by the Acts in question . . . but everything short 
of these fundamentals was given to the Catholics. . . . Our 
liberality in the paroxysm of its fever was madly profuse. 
We gave too much at a time, never reflecting on the 
necessary prudence of reserving something to satisfy future 
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crftvings, something which might without ruin be still 
conceded.' 

The action of the Volonteere was fully in accordance with 
these views, and what little was effected at this time in the 
direction of relaxing the penal laws was dne rather to the 
desire of the GrOTemment to strengthen themselves against 
the Protestant reformers by enlisting Catholic sympathy 
on their side than to any efforts of the popular party. 
Neither the parliamentary leaders in the Declaration of 
Bight nor the rank and file of the Volonteera at the 
Dangannoo Convention gave serious thought either to 
Boman Catholic enfranchisement or to the removal of 
agrarian grievances. The Convention approved, indeed, the 
removal of the restrictions which had prevented Boman 
' CathoUcs from holding land, but they made no snggestion 
of further concessions ; and indeed those concessions, when 
submitted to Parliament, were not pressed by any of theii 
most inflneutial lea^ders. It is noteworthy that as late as 
1767 the first Earl of Moira, thongh his successor was 
according to the ideas of his time an almost violent liberal, 
was strongly opposed to the enfranchisement of the Boman 
Catholics, as a measure incompatible with the preservation 
of that Protestant ascendency which even Badicals then 
considered an inseparable element in the Constitution ; and 
Grattan himself could speak at this period of the repeal of 
the Statute of Queen Anne as giving freedom to his Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. It was upon free trade, and through the 
action of the Volunteers, that Irish independence was won. 
Even when, after the victory, the offended vanity of Plood and 
the pompons patriotism of Charlemont, dissatisfied with the 
Constitution of 1782, endeavoured to make the Volunteers 
the lever for obtaining farther concessions, and when 
Grattan's refusal to co-operate with them had made the 
concihation of the Boman Catholics an object of greater 
importance, the Catholic claims received eqnally scant 
recognition. The demand then made for simple repeal was 

' Lord CbMlemont'a ' Memoirs ot hU PoI[tia«l Lila,' SUtorieiU Jl&auueriplt 
CommiiHon, Tiretth Beport, App. port x. p. 47. 
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accompanied by a demand for the reform of Parliament ; yet 
ia the plan submitted to the Dongannon Convention of 1783 it 
was not only not proposed to inclode Boman Catholics in the 
benefits of the desired reforms, bat an amendment to that 
effect was expressly negatived, Cbarlemont scenting as an 
' alarming idea ' the saggeetion that the Constitntion conld 
never be completely settled till the elective franchise was 
extended to perBons of all religions. In bis aatobiography be 
speaks of this amendment as ' the first appearance of that 
unaccountable frenzy which afterwards became so danger- 
oQBly epidemical.' 

Kor were the Volunteers of Leinster mach more favom-- - 
ably inclined towards concession than their brethren in the 
North. In Dnblin it was indeed resolved, at the instance of 
a friend of the Catholics, ' that the rights of snffiiige ought 
to be extended to all those, and to none but those, who were 
likely to use it for the public good ; ' but this liberal senti- 
ment became a somewhat equivocal compliment when the 
same meeting refused to agree to its apparent corollary that 
the attachment to the rights of the Constitution manifested 
by the Boman Catholics merited some extension of the 
elective franchise to ' that respectable body.' Similar un- 
satisfactory results attended similar efforts in the same 
direction at the General Convention of all the provinces held 
in November at Dublin, though on this occasion the 
Catholic claims had the patronage of Frederick Augustus 
Hervey, Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol.' And though 
it seems that a few Northern Dissenters began to manifest 
the first symptoms of 'that strange madness' by which they 
were subsequently actuated, the majority were clear that 
the limit of concession had been reached. They dechned 
to consid^ any proposals for conferring the franchise, 
being convinced, vnth their leader, that the possession 
of such a privil^e must render Ireland a Roman Catholic 
country, totally break its connection with England, and 
force it into an alliance with France or Spain. They were 
equally fearful, it may be added, of an investigation into the 
■ Boa (he etM7 on the Eul Bishop of Derr;, mfra, p, 80. 
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title of ProtestaQt property and of an attempt by the Boman 
Catholic majority to repossess themselves of the land the 
moment they were strong enough to do so. 

Few wOTild now attempt to defend the justice or reason- 
ableness of these views. They are interesting, however, as 
illuBtrating the continuity of Ulster sentiment, and as serving 
to remind as of the political and religions atmosphere which 
prevailed in Ireland, and in Great Britain for that matter, a 
century ago. But eaey as it is to scoff at the narrowness or 
bigotry of such notions, those who condemn them should 
first be sure that in like conditions they would have known 
how to display a liberality which was foreign to all the 
notions of the time. They should remember that in 1782 
the English Revolution and the attempt of James II. to 
establish a Boman CathoUc abBolntism were not a century 
old, that sach an extreme of religious intolerance as the 
Bevooatiou of the Edict of Nantes was of no more ancient 
date, and that the title of the English and Protestant 
population, bnt more particularly that of the people of Ulster, 
was founded in successive confiscations of the property of the 
native Irish, which were far from having passed out of 
popular recollection. Nor is it less germane to reflect that 
at this period the liberties of Irish Roman Catholics, however 
grossly restricted in comparison with those of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen, were yet far in advance of those conceded 
to 'Protestants by any Boman Catholic State in Europe. 
For it was then an almost universally accepted maxim that 
nonconformity to the State religion was a conclusive disquali- 
fication for any share in the political duties of citizenship. 

It thus appears that the much-lauded Parliament of 
1782-1800 was not only Protestant in its composition, but 
was Protestant, in modem phraseology, in its mandate. 
However completely it ignored or disowned the opinions of 
two-thirds of the nation, absolutely lacking as it was in 
most of what are now regarded as the essentials of a 
representative body, it was yet in a sufficiently real sense 
representative of the aims, opinions, and prejudices of those 
by whom it was founded. Eor the nationalism of the 
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Volanteer moTemeDt was not less remarkable than its 
ProteBtantism. It has been noted tbat tbe Volanteers 
originated in the necessity for self-defence, and that their 
functions were at first confined to the protection of the 
coontry from a threatened invasion. When, however, that 
object had been achieved ; when, unaided by the Government, 
they had shown themselves capable of supplying the place of 
the Imperial forces, and had thus been taaght to rely apon 
their own energies rather than upon the power of England, 
they became animated by a new spirit. Tbe sons and 
brothers of many Ulster men who had crossed the Atlantic 
in search of commercial freedom were in arms against the 
anthority of Great Britain, and had risen in vindication of 
rights for whose sake they had submitted to exile. It was 
inevitable that those who remained behind should catch some- 
thing of the contagion of resistance to English aatbority ; and 
that, possessed of the means of securing the necessary con- 
ditions for the full commercial development of Ulster, they 
shoold resolve to exact them. Hence the confosion which still 
prevails as to the real character of the Yolnnteer movement. 
It is taken for granted that because the Volanteers were 
Nationalists they also were cordial sapporters of Boman 
Catholic enfranchisement, and willing to admit their Celtic 
and Catholic brethren to a complete conunonity of civil 
privileges. The tmth ts tbat a more distinctly self-interested 
movement has rarely been known in history. Its nationalism 
was the nationalism of a caste. The aristocratic and land- ' 
owning elements concurred in the demand for a free legisla- 
ture because an independent but unrepresentative Parliament 
increased their importance without threatening either their 
privil^es or possessions. The mercantile classes supported 
it because they thought they saw in it a means of procuring 
commercial advant^es which Great Britain had refused to 
grant. The rank and file of the Protestant tenantry sup- 
ported it because they were assured of its Frotestantism. 
But not one of these three great bulwarks of the new Irish 
CoDstitation was concerned for the intereste of the vast 
majority of the population. Whatever their own grievances 
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against Eaghnd, the VoIanteerB of Ulster were as far from 
a onion of sentiment, affection, or nationality with their 
Boman Catholic conntiTmen aa their brethren in America 
were from a like commonity with the negro population of 
the States. 

Bat if the Parliament of Ireland and the men who made 
it were thus mihtantly Protestant and devotedly Nationalist, 
how acconnt for the contrast, not merely between the 
Separatist Ulster of 1797 and the Imperialist Ulster of to-day, 
hnt for the rapid change of feeling in a race not prone to 
sudden emotions which came over the northern province, 
and whitdi made it possible to destroy in 1800 the Parliament 
it had been impossible to withhold in 1782 ? How came it 
that a section of this oltra-Frotestaot commnnity were 
induced to enter into a partnership with their Boman 
Catholic conntrymen and to seek an alliance with repnblican 
France for the pmpose of upsetting the Constitution they 
had helped to create ? The answer to this latter question 
ia to be found in the action of the ideas of the French 
Bevolution upon the Presbyterians of Ulster. 

While the Volunteers were, as has been seen, predomi- 
nantly Protestant, their Protestantism was by no means 
uniform in shade or intensity. The leaders at the Conven- 
tion, and probably a majority of the enfranchised classes, 
were members of the Established Ghnrch ; but the great 
majority both of the tenant-farmers in the counties and of 
the artisans in the towns of Ulster were Dissenters, and the 
bulk of them Presbyterians who inherited the political and 
religious prejudices and opinions of their Covenanting fore- 
fathers. These had at that time, as three-quarters of a cen- 
tury later, little respect and no love for the episcopal esta- 
blishment. Their devotion, too, to monarchical institutions 
was likely to be sapped by the same circumstance which we 
have noted as a factor in their clamour for ao independent 
l^islature. They were bound by the close ties of family 
affection and commercial interest to the new republic of tiie 
West. The principles of the French Bevolution, and even 
the first acts of its earlier spokesmen, were hailed with 
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entbasiaam in the North of Ireland. Their Hnccesaes were 
applanded and their ezceBsea condoned. The literature of 
rerolutionary and even of infidel opinion was eagerly read 
in UUter. In Belfast and its neighbonihood Paine's ' Bights 
of Man ' became eo popolar that Wolfe Tone in his Joomal 
describee it as the Koran of Blefesca (Belfast). Adhesion 
to snch vievB soon and inevitably involved the aorthem 
leaders in admiaeions which were totally at variance with 
the cherished Protestantism of the province. It was impos- 
sible to assert the eqoal rights of man, and at the same time 
to impose an arbitrary restriction u[>on the professors of an 
obnoxioos creed. For a time, at all events, the influence of 
this new philosophy and the coercion of logic compelled a 
profession of toleration. Ajiimated less by sympathy for 
the Boman Catholics than by devotion to republican prin- 
ciples, the descendants of the Planters allied themselves with 
their ancient foes to achieve parliamentary reform in the first 
place, and, in the case of some among them at all events, to ' 
found an Irish republic in the second. 

It may fairly be doubted, however, whether there was at 
any period a really considerable party — considerable, that ia, 
in point of numbers — who aincerely desired either of these ~ 
objects. As for the latter of them, there were doubtless many 
enthuaiaste for liberty, but there were few enthusiasta for 
revolution. It is worth leroarking that as late as 1793, 
when the Volonteera had been Buppressed by proclamation 
in consequence of the alarms of the G-ovemment for the peace 
of Ulster, a requisition, which bore the signatures of many 
of the most prominent leaders of the United Irishmen, was 
sent to the Sovereign (Mayor) of Belfast asking that in 
vindication of their loyalty the town should be illomiuated 
on the occasion of the King's birthday. As for the former, 
here are a few items from the toast list at a gathering held 
in Belfast in February 1788 to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Bevolntion : — ' The glorious memory of William III.,' 
'Lord Charlemont and the Volunteers,' 'The Memory of 
John Hampden,' ' The Protestant Interest,' ' The Friends 
of Liberty, Civil and BeligioQs,' ' May the Principles of the 
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Bevolation ever prevul.' Much has been made hj popu- 
lar writers of the inconsistency of Castlereagh, then a 
very young man, in paiticipating in the toasts which were 
popular at the Korthem Whig Club in 1790, when the 
ariBtocracy of Ulster drank to ' The Sovereignty of the 
People ' and * The Conquerors of the Bastille.' ' But it is 

. fair to recoUeot that even in 1792 the toast of * The French 
National Asseinbly' itself was not incompatible with 
aqnrations for the health and prosperity of the King of the 
French. The most extravagant eulogies upon the children 
of liberty in Fnmce were not, at that time at least, tn- 
cotudstent with mora constitutional declarations in regard 
to home affairs. The Whig Club cannot of course be 
repiesented as a reflex of democratic opinion, but its members 
were representative of the most advanced constitutional 
opinion of the day, and it was for a time in the van of the 
popular movement. It represented the Liberalism of Grattan 
and Charlsmont in Ireland, of Fox in England. It embodied 
the faith of the Whigs in principles which had not yet 
reached the disillusion of triumph. 

But though the politicians of the Northern Whig Club 
were probably not very seriously in earnest in their post- 
prandial dithyrambs about liber^, the character of that 
association helps to an understuiding of the sentiments 
which were entertained by the majority of the members of 
a much more serious organisation. For the kid-glove 
radicalism of the Whig Club glided imperceptibly into the 
revolutionary repnblicanism of the United Irish Society. Of 
the frankly separatist and republican objects which the inner 
circle of the latter body had before them, there can be, as 
will be seen in a moment, no sort of question. But it is at 
least equally certain that the United Irish leaders were 
conscious from the outset that there would be great diffi- 
culty in carrying Ulster opinion with them in their designs, 
and were obliged to conceal from many of their converts a 
large part of the inner mysteries of their creed. The neces- 

-- aity for conciliating the Whig Club and the inclusion of many 
> 8m the Moowkt of OMtl«rtigh'» orij o^nioni, infra, p. 188. 
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of its members in the new eocieiy gave to the latter, for a time 
. at least, an appearance of moderation which enabled it to 
Becure the adhesion of nmnbers of Ulster PresbTterians who 
had no sospicion of its real ends, and who, had they ans< 
pected them, woold aBsoiedly never have joined it. 

"While the Protestants of Ulster, though thoroughly in 
earnest in their eagerness for reform, were distinctly luke< 
warm in their sympathy for the enfranchisement of the 
Bom&n CathohcB, it is not leas clear that the other party to 
the onion of heuts were very far from caring deeply abont 
parliamentary reform. They wuited Catholic emancipation 
for its own sake and for its advantages to themselves, bat 
they had no particolar anzie^to fall foul of the Government 
for the sake of effecting modifications in a system which, 
whether modified or not, seemed certain to remain essentially 
Protestant. It may well be donbted whether in snch cir- 
comstances either section would have mode any overtures 
towards an effective onion of the two creeds tot a common 
political object, bat for the accident which at this moment 
bronght to the sorfocd of politics the restless, imaginative, 
and dare-devil ambassador of treason, Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
the founder of the United Irishxaen. It is the distinction 
of that extraordinary personage to have discerned that while 
it was impofisible to establish any real commanity of interest . 
or affection betyeen the two creeds, each of them might be 
induced to promote the other's interests for their individnal 
ends. He became the pioneer of log-rolling, and invented 
a system which would embrace Whigs and Nationalists, 
Protestants and Catholics, in a common hostility to English 
rule. 

Historians have lamented the fatality, due, however, not 
less to design than to accident, which has robbed them of 
much valuable and aathratic material for this period of 
Irish history. And it is nnfortonately true that there are 
deplorable and irreparable gaps in the record. Viceroys, 
Clidef Secretaries, and Chancellors whose correspondence 
would have thrown a clear tight npon many dark passages 
of the story, and revealed the hidden and not always 
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explicable motives which ^ded the policy of the rulers of 
Ireland, appear either to have kept no papers or to have 
taken pains to insure their deetmction. Lord Clare, the 
omnipotent and imperions Chancellor, to whom more fully 
than to any other individn&l the whole tangled mystery of 
Castle policy was intelligible, entered the destmction of 
evtry shred of his correspondence. A. host of minor officials 
did tiie same. The Comwallis and Castleieagh memoiis are 
indeed valuable, but they cover only the later history of the 
rebellion and the passing of the Act of Union. But it 
is to he observed that, in the mun, the lacnns occor in 
the case of official correspondence only. The papers of 
statesmen have perished, but the memoranda of conspiracy 
survive. If the literature of statecraft is scanty and inade- 
quate, the literature of treason is ample and luxuriant. In 
the milder years that followed the Union few 'feared to 
speak of '98 ' or of the years that went before. The con- 
^irators, on the contrary, underwent ui apotheosis. Thas, 
quite irrespective of the abundant biographies of tlie con- 
stitutional leaders, of Grattan, Charlemont, uid their 
colleagues — not to mention the ben trovato narrative of Sir 
Joaah Barrington — there survive the fullest records of the 
physical force party of the day. Ere yet the sorvivors of 
their generation had departed, the Old MortaUty of the 
United Irishmen, Dr. Bichard Madden, gathered tc^ether 
in the work already alluded to the fnllest materials for the 
history of their movement ; and we are thus enabled to 
study their motives and actions in narratives the most 
favourable to their policy that can be imagined. 'Nor do we 
depend solely upon the panegyrics of biographers and hero- 
worshippeis. Many of the United Irishmen wrote in exile 
their versions of the events with wbich they had been con- 
nected. Keogh, indeed, the most important of the Koman 
Catholic leaders, is believed to have destroyed all his papers, 
to the no small loss of historians of Catholic emancipation. 
But MacNevin and the elder Emmet, Hamilton Bowan, and 
many others have provided valuable original materials for 
forming a judgment on their enterprises. 
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But, above all, this literature is remarkable for one of 
the most candid and tmconventioDal records of the working 
of a human brain that ever vere penned. The joomala of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone rank among the most fascinating 
contribations to the most interesting of all forms of bio- 
graphy and history. In it we see the whole machinery of 
treason at work, and watch the motion of its springs and 
wheels. Tone indulges in no self-deception aboat his own 
motives, and is at no pains to conceal them. He hudly 
even affects to consider himself a patriot. He hated Eng- 
land much more than he loved Ireland. His was not 
p«rhapa a first-rate intellect. Bat few have brought to the 
trade of politics a mora acute intelligence, and he was 
possessed of a genius for intrigue which was only equalled 
by his delight in it. In his diaries he sets down his opinions 
and designs with startling freedom, and with no less frank* 
nesB discusses the views, motives, and capacities of his 
associates. Taken aa a whole, it is hurdly an exaggeration 
to say that his journals form as authentic and vivid a 
piece of history as ever was penned. For it is not, like so 
many autobiographies, a volume of random recollections. 
It is ft contemporary record by the motit active, most 1 
trusted, best informed, and most capable member of a great 
insurrectionary movement of events in which he played a 
tai^e part, and of the genesis of a conspiracy of which he 
was himself the chief contrivex. His ctmdid avowals abso- 
lutely dispose of the fiction, which has nevertheless been 
often repeated since their pubUcation, that the United 
Irishmen became a treasonable organisation only when the 
Government had goaded the people into rebellion. They 
were indeed goaded into rebellion in the sense that the 
conspirators were compelled by the premature discovery of 
their plans to proceed with a half-prepared insurrection. 
But Tone, though he is eloquent on the hardship of having 
to fight before he was ready, never afiecta to deplore the 
necessity for a rising. The theory that the rebellion was 
the result of the coercion and cruelty of the Government 
has no historical foundation, though the ferocity of the 
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lebela ma in Bome imtances tmqaestioiiably provoked b^ 
the ezceBses of the eoldiery. 

Tone moat always be remembered as the first of the 
Fenians, not in name of course, bnt in spirit and saDtiment. 
Irish Nationalism, ever since that ' ism ' first existed, has been 
of two kinds. There has always been a moderate party, 
strong mainly in the lower middle classes of Irish society, 
which has sympathised vaguely with moderate aspirations 
for a modified form of national independence. There has 
also been, and probably there always will be, another 
and a larger body of opinion, which appeals with powerfnl 
efEect to the sentiment of the masses of the people, which is 
animated by an nnconqnerable antipathy to England and the 
English name. Among modem patriots Tone was the first 
to appeal to this latter spirit. ' From my earliest youth,' 
he said, when Euraigned before the court-martial in Dublin, 
' I have regarded the connection between Ireland and G-reat 
Britain as the curse of the Irish nation, and felt convinced 
that while it lasted this country could never be free or 
happy. ... I designed by fair and open war to procure 
the separation of the two countries.' He sought to found 
an absolutely independent nation ; and seeing that snch 
independence could never be obtained by Irish strength 
alone, he did not scruple to invoke the aid of a foreign 
power. From such men as O-rattan and Chfurlemont, 
Woife Tone was as far apart, alike in motive and method, 
as O'Donovan Bossa from Isaac Bntt. He was not, indeed, 
a man of the people. Few Irish leaders have been. But 
he understood the material on which he was working, and 
gauged rightly the true animus of a large section of his 
fellow-Gonntrymen ; and the instinct was a sound one 
which a few years ago led the organisers of the celebration 
of the centenary of the Eebellion of 1796 to select Tone 
as the embodiment of the Separatist movement which 
culminated in that rising.' 

■ Th« failure □! Thomu Datib to oomplste hi* stad; of the Uoited Iiiih> 
mwi In tha penon □! tbeir tonnder is % Iom to history and to literatim. For 
T^hoMh it U Improbable thai hii biogn^ would have b««i HOepted u a final 
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It may be doubted, as already observed, whether, bat 
for the appearance at each a moment of the one person in 
Ireland who, from his official connection with the Bonuin 
Catholic committee on the one hand, and hia own entirely 
Protestant antec^enta on the other, was capable of winning 
the unstinted confidence of men of both religions, the 
matnal sospicions of antagonistic creeds would have per- 
mitted an efiEective alliance between Catholics and Presby- 
terians. Even with Tone's asaistance the communis of 
political interest nsvet developed into a real harmony of 
i^mpathy and mntoal tmat. The forcea of religions _ 
prej'adice proved too strong even for the astute diplomacy 
of this versatile conspirator. Prom the very commencement 
of his operations he foand his efforts towards nnion conti- 
nually embarrassed by the rooted and inveterate antipathy 
which the TTlstennen exhibited towards those with whom 
political neceaaity seemed to oblige them to make common 
caose. It is remarkable that when, in 1791, he sent dovm 
to the United Irishmen of Belfast three resolntions binding 
them to the propositions that English inflaence in Ireland 
was the great grievance of the conntry, that the most 
efiectoal means of opposing it was a reform of Parliament, 
and that no reform which did not include the Soman 
Catholics would suffice, the third proposition vras rejected 
by the local leaders ; and he notes with irritation that ' in 
the party apparently most anxions for reform, it is rather 
a monopoly than an extension of liberty which is their 
object.' > "When, on the part of the Catholic committee to 
which he was eeoiretary, he met the secret committee which 
was the nncleas of the United Irish Society of Belfast, he 
found himself confronted with the same dif&colty, and he 
angrily exclaims in his diary against the prejudices of the 
principal leaders, one of whom went so far as to anggest 
that thirty-nine out of every forty Protestants in Ulster 

tetfm&te, the leader at * Toang Ireland ' wu maeh too MnsoienUaBi k oraftB' 
man to distort or aappreu the truths ol hubnj, while hie flue hiatoiikl 
inugiiutloii would doabtleaB have enabled him to point a really *iTid potnrs of 
hie hen). 

' Lifa <4 Ho^f Tmm, L 140 (Waohiogtcm edition). . 
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were opposed to the liberation of theiz Bomaa Catholic 
coantrymen. 

Daring the whole course of his miBsioiiaiy efforts in 
the North of Ireland, Tone never completely sacceeded 
in overcoming this obstacle to the success of his plans. 
There can be no sort of doubt, indeed, that the little 
coterie of personal friends who fignre in his diaries — the 
coterie who, as early as 1795, were prepared to go all 
lengths against the authority of England, and who bound 
themselves on the top of the Gave Hill never to desut from 
their efTorts till they had sabverted English role and ob- 
tained the independence of Ireland — were, with their imme- 
diate adherents, thoroughly in earnest. Bat it may well be 
questioned whether the majority of the Ulster reformers ever 
sincerely accepted these extreme doctrines, or ever heartily 
embraced the notion of an equality with the Boman 
Catholics, notwithstanding that their oath pledged them to 
' a communion of rights and an onion of power among 
Irishmen of all religious persuasions.' On the contrary, it 
is evident that this oath was very differently interpreted 
within the ranks of the society. In January 1792, at a 
meeting of the Belfast Third Society of United Irishmen, 
six hundred in number, when it was moved that no reform 
. would be practicable or just which did not include Irishmen 
of every religions persuasion, two hundred and fifty members 
dissented, protesting that they understood by the admission 
of Boman Catholics no more than a gradual enfranchisement, 
and one not more speedy than 'the circumstances of the 
country and the general welfare of the whole kingdom ' ' 
would permit. The protesting members comprised all those 
previously most distinguished for patriotic zeal, with very few 
exceptions. MacNevin himself states that at a celebration of 
the French Bevolution in July 1791 the leaders found it pru- 
dent to abandon an intended resolution favouring the admis- 
sion of Catholics to the franchise, from an apprehension 
that the minds of those present were not fully prepared for 
the measure. And in a series of resolutions passed by the 
■ BUtoriaU CoUecUont of tht Tow* of Be^Mt, p. 865. 
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Whig Club declaratory of the needs of the coontry, the only 
admission of Sonuui Catholic rights was one to which their 
most bigoted opponent could hardly avoid snbBcribing — viz. 
'that no person ought to saffer civil hardships for his 
religions persoasion, onlefls the tenets of his religion lead 
him to endeavour at the subversion of the State.' 

In such a state of feeling it is perhaps more remarkable 
that a substantial, though temporary, union was brought 
atxrat between elements so antagonistic and incongruons 
than that the two parties should have fallen asunder later on. 
For it speedily became evident that the fnsion which the 
labours of Tone and the enthusiasm of his Belfast friends, 
Keilson, Bssflell, and McGraoken, had succeeded in bringing y" 
about could be utilised for very limited purposes, and could 
not safely he subjected to any severe strain. And, in point 
of fact, the enfranchisement of the Boman Catholics in 
1793 was really fatal to United Irishism as a constitutional ' 
movement. The Ulster theory of the reform of the Gon- 
Btitntion was, as Tone noted, a reform of the Protestant 
Constitution. A mixture of logic and self-interest had com- 
pelled the reformers to acquiescence in the admission of the 
Catholics to the franchise ; but they were resolved to go no 
further. They were fully convinced that the measures of • 
1792 and 1793 represented the extreme limits of legitimate 
conceaaion consistent with the preservation of the Protestant 
ascendency. 'No sooner did it appear that the Catholics 
and their friends intended to press for further privileges, 
including admission to Parliament and eligibility for the 
great offices of the State, than the principles of the glorions " 
Bevolution began to reassert themselves. They fell back 
on the excellences of the Constitution which they owed to 
the patriotism of the Volunteers, and they carefully limited 
their aspirations for reform to a measure for enlarging the^ 
representation of commercial Ulster which would add to their 
own poUtical consequence. 

Deserted, therefore, by the armchair politicians of the 
Northern Whig Club, their Catholic allies being discoun- ' 
tenanced by the secession of tfae Catholic aristocracy, who 
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declared themBelvea Bfttiefied with tha coucasaions of 179S, 
and disconTEiged by the shopkeeping prndenca of £eogb, the 

[ little knot of revolationary politicians who led the extreme 
Taction in Belfast were harried by the Tiolence of their 
principles into that alliance with the lower orders of the 
Bomui Catholic population which was the chief caose of 
their tUtiiuate failure. They forgot to reckon with the 
inherent ProtestantiBm of Ulster, and the instinctive loyalty 
of the province to the nnity of the three kingdoms. The 
secrecy and mystery, evidently designed to aggravate the 
general alum, which the United Irishmen began to afEect 
were resented by the majority of their adherents in the North. 
The imitation of repablican principles and language, strikingly 
evidenced by an alteration in the oath or test of the United 
Irishmen, which indicated the subversion of the Constitu- 
tion rather than the reform of FatUament as the final goal 
of their ambition, contributed to alienate many more. 
Sentiments which might have been safely avowed, and even 
applauded, in 1790, met with avery different reception when 
the execution of Louis XVI. and his queen and the Beign 
of Terror had shown to what lengths revolutionary prin- 
ciples might be pashed by the subjects of His Most Catholio 
Majesty. And when the prosecution of Catholic emancipa- 
tion, ae a measure quite separate from parliamentary reform, 
was made a distinct object of the society, the revulsion of 

' feeling made itsdl felt in the declarations of the moderate 
leformers. The latter began to examine the history of the 
British Constitution, and suddenly discovered that all the 
virtues of liberty, all the objects for which they as Ulster- 
men had striven, were inherent therein. They began to 
reflect that if United Irish principles were to be pushed to 
their logical conclusions, they would become an inconsider- 
able minority in a Catholic and independent Ireland, which 
was not likely long to be bound by Tone's suggested check 
for Soman Catholic intolerance — a franchise of ten-pound 
freeholders. They exchanged prayers for the French arms 
for declarations of loyalty, and they made a formal protest 
against the charge made in the report of the Lotds' Com< 
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feoittee Utat they had, in the preseiice of military associatioiiB, 
prayed for the sacceeB of the French arms, averring that 
from the date of the French declaration of war they had 
abstained from the practice. 

Snch a revolution of opinion and language on the part 
of those to whom they were accaetomed to look ap for 
gnidance soon had its natural effect npon the populace of 
Belfast and its neighbomrhood. And when the extremists, 
passing from violent language to violent action, adopted a 
military organisation and enrolled the Belfast Hegiment of - 
National Yolmiteers, the revulsion of feeling became in- 
tensified. Twocircumatancesonly were wanting to complete 
the ttanstormation, and t^ese were soon supplied. The 
threat of French invasion, and the terror created by the 
armed organisation of the Catholic population under the 
name of 'Defenders,' quickly dissipated whatever still re- 
mained of the short-lived enthusiasm of the Protestant 
colony of the Plantation for the Catholic cause. In 
December 1796 the terrors of a French invasion were 
averted by the elements, but not before the dread of it had 
roused the North to an active loyalty. Far from rallying 
to the cause of treason, the Ulstermen, despite the dissua- 
sion of O'Conor, Sampson, and other United Irish leaders, - 
insisted on adopting active measures for the defence of the 
country. A corps of Volunteers was quickly enrolled, and, 
to the chagrin of the conspirators, was joined by many 
whose previous actions had seemed to indicate a readiness 
for revolntion. 

Whilst Ulster patriotism was thus stimulated by the 
menace of a foreign foe, Ulster Protestantism was angered 
by the atrocities of the Bebellion. In the long-drawn-ont 
agony of that piecemeal insurrection, the United Irish in 
Ulster were crushed before they well had time to rise, and the 
fire had been extinguished north of the Boyne ere it broke 
out in the South. A. subdued and only partially disaffected 
Ulster thus had leisure to contemplate the progress of dis- 
order in Wicklow, Wexford, and elsewhere. The ex-United 
Irishmen of Ajitrim and Down derived considerable edifica- 
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tioD from the mode in whicb their Boman Catholic brethren 
in Wicklow and Kildare observed the solemn obligation en- 
joined in (heir oath, ' to promote a brotherhood of affection 
and an identity of interest among their brethren of oU 
religions pereoosions.' The devoted adherents of the Whig 
(Tonatitntion — the men who a few short years before bad 
pledged the glorious memory of William III., and ' the cause 
for which Hampden died upon the field and Sidney on the 
scaffold '— found themselvee, to their dismayed astonishment, 
partners in a Boman Catholic omaade. They read of the 
prieets of a religion (hey could with difficulty tolerate lead- 
ing the rebel army in Wexford, and making the Mass the 
preface to a moesacre. Startled by the prospect of a 
reUgiouB war, the Frotestanta of the North, Episcopalians 
and Dissenters alike, went over in crowds from the United 
Irish to the loyal, and what now began to be known as the 
Orange, camp. Kot the moderates only, but the conspirators 
themselTefi, felt the influence of the reaction, and recognised 
the radical inconsistency between their aims and their 
actions. At the edge of the precipice, in the very act of 
falling over it, their eyes were opened to the true aims of 
those with whom they had aUied themselves. Shortly before 
his execution for participating in the battle of Antrim, 
James Dickey, one of the Presbyterian leaders, declared 
that if he and his friends had succeeded in their designs 
they would have bad to contend ultimately with their 
Boman Catholic allies. 

While these influences were at work, it fell oat by a 
curioQB chance that at the very moment when the excesses 
of their allies were beginning to alarm the leaders of the 
United Irishmen, and even to lead them to consider the 
possibility of remodellmg their society upon a Protestant 
basis, the occidental and local difficulties of one of (he 
Ulster counties had provided the startled Ulstermen with 
the model of a defensive organisation. Few circumstances 
in Irish history are more remarkable than the rapid growth 
of Orangeism, and few perhaps have been more often and 
more persistently misrepresented or more generally mis- 
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andentood. In connection with recent controversies it hae 
become the subject of a theory, accordiDg to which the 
Orange institntion was a device of the landlord and aristo- 
cratic party to carry the Protestant populace with them in 
support of a Union by an appeal to their religions bigotry. 
Nothing can well be more remote from the reality, as is shown 
plainly enough by the single fact that the Orange body was 
deeply divided on the Act of Union, its leading men taking 
opposite sides; and the notion is one which only total 
ignoiance of the somewhat obscore origin of Orangeism can 
at all excuse. It would be mnch nearer the mark to say, 
on the contrary, that the Orange organisation was the first 
movement of essentially democratic origin which was vrit- 
nessed in Ireland. 

Though the first Orange lodge was not formed till the 
year 1795, the associations of Protestant farmers in which 
Orangeism originated were at least ten years older, and date 
in fact from the disbanding of the Volunteers, of whom, in 
a sense at least as real as the relationship of the United 
IriRhmen, -the Orangemen were the direct descendants.' 

■ It ia oiurioafl tfaftt a oentnrj sitar ita birth Onmgeinn Bboold atlll remain 
withoat an hlstoiian Mid that it shoold only ba poaaibiB to trao* ita far from 
oniDtarettiBg or uDSTBnlfal hiatory either in atra; artiolea in half-forgotten 
magaiinea oi in the evaa Itm attractive pogeB of Farliameiitar; bloebaoka. 
And it ia atiU men euriooa that of the few accoonta wbioh have been given o( 
tiie luBtitatioii bf far the moat oomplete oama fiom the pen of the toonder ol 
the Home Bnle part;. Jnat Bixt; yean ana, the lata Mr. laaae Butt, Ousa a 
rising yoang Conaervative barrister, eoutribnted to the pagea of the I>ublm 
UtMtwntv itagoniu an artiola entitled ' What ia an Orangaman ? ' wfaioh con- 
tains the best deflnition ol the objeots of the inatitntion, and the most BDOoinot 
aooonnt of the aircamatanoea in whicli it originated, which baa yet been 
penned. A jeai or two later, the Bev. Mortlm«r O'Snllivan, a onoe oelebrated 
Froteataot ootttroreralaUat, oontribnted to the same periodical, ea part of a 
eeriaa of artioles called ' Bywaja of Iriah History,' the acconnt of the Battle of 
the Diamond, vhioh ia referred to In the text. A Parliamentary inquiry 
in 1S28, and again in ISitS, elicited much information about the movement 
in the nineteenth century, bat already at that date the number of persona 
who oould apeak of its foundation was very small. The fuUeat and moat oomplete 
aooount la buried, nnrepubli shed, in the flies of the BalfattNmcilelUrin a serlei 
of papers by Mr. Biohud Lilbome, and perhaps the handiest account now avail- 
able is a little pamphlet by the late Ur. Edward Bogers, Oram) Secretary of 
Armagh, oalled Tft« B«roIu(Kmo/ 1SS6 and (h« £tifory o/ th« Oranpa JssocioMon, 
batthiatmfortimately contains more about theBevolatiou than about Orangeism 
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Nothing is more remarkable or more creditable in the 
history of the Irish Volonteers than the respect for law and 
order which tbej exhibited throoghont the period of their 
inflaence and power. Their great achievements were on- 
stained by a single outrage, and so far from being — in their 
earlier career, at all events — obnoxions to the law, they 
became its goardians. In the later years of the organisa- 
tion, however, when the great and dignified objects for 
which they had been called into existence had been accom- 
plished, their discipline was relaxed. Altbongh retaining 
their formal organisation down to 1792, in which year the 
last of the Yoltmteer celebrations roond the statue of 
William in. was held, they may be said to have ceased to 
exist as a political force after the abortive Convention of 
1783. No longer held togethw by leaders of station and 
inflaence, the rank and file of the Volmiteers became a 
source of aggression in certain districts of the coontry, and 

' in one county kindled the flame of agrarian and religions 
discord to a point which threatened a serions political con- 
Aeration. 

It was in the year 1784, and in the connty of Armagh, 
that the roving banditti, caUed the Peep of Day Boys, were 

-first heard of. The Peep of Day Boys were disbanded 
Volonteers, who, sharing the convictions of their old leadei', 
Charlemont, as to the risk of entmstiDg arms to the Catholic 
population, formed themselves into maranding parties, 
visiting the honses of their Catholic neighboors before 
daybreak with the object of depriving them of arms. 
These attacks, and the outrages by which they were some- 
times accompanied, were by no means tamely submitted to, 
and soon called into existence the organisation, afterwards 
widely known as Defenders, which was formed in the first 
instance for the mutual protection of the CathoHo tenantry 
against the attacks of their assailants. These Defenders, 

pioperl; to iwllecl. A l«w jevs ago the oentenu; of ths inatltDtioti l«d to mwiis 
iDv«atig«tiou on tbe tnbJMt, and in the Conttiy^orary BevimB tor Angact 189S 
•ppeared an intwMtiog utiole on tha orgsDiMtion bj Hr. Hiab«rel Mtwdcnugh, 
libicb oontkina mnoh valojible inlormmtbii. 
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in their later and more gDeBtionable history, owed mncfa to 
the felicity of the pacific title which they thus assmned. 
for, thoagh formed for pnrpoaes scarcely illegitimate, and, 
at any rate, having endured very considerable provocation, 
&key did not very long adhere to the defensive operations 
which their name implies. When, some ten years sabseqnent 
to their formation, the violent conflicts between Peep of Day 
Boys and Defenders colminated in the famoos Battle of the 
Diamond, this peaceful appellation stood them in good 
stead. Historians have hesitated to admit the paradox that 
Defenders coold be the attacking party, and the Peep of Day 
Boys have been visited with the sole blame of these feads 
even after they had changed places with their adversaries 
and assumed the defensive position themselves. 

The standing animosities of Protestant and Cathohc had 
broken oat intermittently in Armagh from 1784 to 1795, 
uid occasional eraptions had shown that the ever^smoolder- 
ing volcano of religioiu discord was not completely at 
rest. In 1795, however, it burst into fierce action, and its 
ravages on this occasion appear to have been aggravated 
by the accidental coincidence of agrarian vrith religions 
interests. The concession of the franchise to the Boman 
Catholics in 1793 had produced in those parts of the coontry 
wh«e Protestants and Catholics were not very unevenly 
divided a carious result, which no one probably had antici- 
pated, bnt which in a cotmtry like Ireland was certainly 
very nnfortonate. Prior to that measure Irish landowners, 
with the object of strengthening their political influence, 
were in the habit of giving a preference to Protestant 
tenants, in order to command their votes. When, how- 
ever, the Act of 1793, by giving Boman Catholics a voice in 
elections, made the religion of his tenantry immaterial to the 
landlord, who had expected in any event, as down to the 
Waterford election of 1823 be always did, to control their 
votes,' a change took place which was much resented by the 

' AiUr the BntrwiDhidiig Aot ol 1T9S Uu ' lortj-ibilUng frMboUer ' «m 
multiplied in lu^ namban in the Irith aonntiei, Om Uadlords eonnting apou 
implicitl; And, aown to tli« Wateriord ud CUra eketiotu, nniformly rearing 
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Protettaid Cumen. Deprived of the advaotages of his 
ptJittcal monopoly, the thrifty and cautions Presbyterian 
Coond hinuelf outbid in the competitioD for vacant farms by 
the oncalcTilating land-honger of the Catholic Celt. The land- 
ownen gave the preference to the highest bidder, iirespectiTe 
ci religion, uid the disgust of the disappointed Protestanta, 
their hereditary hatred aggravated by the sight of their 
Boman Catholic neighbours entering into what they had 
grown to regard as the heritage of a chosen people, hioke 
out into fury. It is said that an attempt was even made 
to cffgauise a cruBade for the expulsion of the new tenants. 
It is certain, at all eventa, that the latter soon found them- 
aelves served with threatening notices, which bade &em go, 
in the language of Cromwell, ' to hell or Gonnaught ' — a 
sentence which was in some cases enforced by serious 
ontn^. The whole country speedily took fire, and the 
ranks of Peep of Day Boys and Defenders were swelled 
by immense numbers of recruits. In the heat of sectarian 
strife the agrarian catus belli was forgotten ; tixe quarrel 
was embraced on either side by numbers of persons en- 
tirely unconnected with the land ; and the whole North 
threatened to resolve itself into opposing religions camps. 
By the middle of 1795 the Defenders' organisation had 
spread from Ulster to Leinster and Gonnaught, and its 
active sforits had determined on making effective reprisals 
on their original assailants. During the whole summer the 
county of Armagh remained in a state of constant turbu- 
lence, which culminated in September in a pitched battle at 
thfl Diamond, a village near Portadown. It is interesting 
to recall the circumstances in which this once celebrated 
encounter originated. 

The long'Standing animosities of Peep of Day Boys and 
Defenders had been much aggravated by the active propa- 

tlie TotM ol UiMi tenuiU. It wm tha rsvolt of Uiam fnahoMwi ia W»terfoi4 
knd OlftTB thht OKiied Cktholid EnunaipatioQ, uid 81i Bobwt PasI ftooompwiM 
U» EnwoeipktiOD Aot with a niMiara dudntiohiiliig tbeM bMholden and 
tnbatlhiling a lOJ. (nnohiM, » tnnohiM vhiah, u noted •bora, Wolfs Tona 
fakd KiggMted M • ■Morit; to th« Und-innuiig oltimj igKiiut eaoUMOKtoij 
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gacda of the United IrishmeQ ot AmiE^h. Emissaries were 
mischieTOQsly busy in infiaming the animosities ol the 
people and diBseminating treasonable principles among them. 
Political and religions feeling reached a high pitch of in- 
tensity. Fairs and funerals, weddings and wakes supplied 
arenas in which the country people engaged in acrimonioos 
dtscassion of inflanmiatory topics — discussions which often 
terminated in bloodshed. As the summei went by the state 
of things became prc^essively worse, and armed bands 
paraded the connttyside. In July the first serious encounter 
took place at the fair of Loaghgall, when the Protestant ' 
party were driven out of the town by the Defenders. From 
that time till September 21 the two parties remained 
watching each other, and the connty was in the hands of 
two rival mobs. Komerons isolated outrages took place, 
and the magistracy was powerless to oheck the spread of 
disorder. The Defenders and Peep of Day Boys were 
equally active, and in the eye of the law equally culpable, 
and equally fierce in religions zeal and intolerance. 
At length, about the middle of September, it was discovered 
by the inhabitants of the Protestant village of the Diamond, 
sitoated about four miles from Portadown, that the Defenders 
had encamped in large nombers in their immediate vicinity 
at a place called Annaghmore, where they constructed a 
mde fortification and from which they sallied out from time 
to time to commit depredations on their Protestant neigh- 
boors. The Peep of Day Boys from the surrounding 
district were at once assembled, and for two days and nights 
a species of skirmishing was kept up by the two factions, 
both of which were well sapplied with firearms. On the third 
day, however, and before any very serious damage had been 
inflicted by either party, the infiaence of a nei^booring 
squire, Mr. Atkinson, of Crowbill, on the one aide, and of a 
Boman Catholic priest. Father Traynor, on the other, effected 
a truce between the two parties. A conference was held at 
the house of one Daniel Wintw in the Diamond, and a 
treaty of peace entered into ; Mr. Atkinson and Father 
'Traynor binding themselves as sureties in a penalty of SOI. 
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each for the fntore presenration ol the peace by their 
teapective parties. The trace was proclaimed, and the two 
parties bad begmi to disperse, when unhappily the arrival of 
a large force of Defenders who bad been sammoned 
from Eeady, at the western end of the coonty, to the aid of 
their friends at the Diamond, and who were ignorant of tho 
treaty of peace, led to a renewal of the enconnter and pro- 
dnced the mnch more serions encounter which has become 
historical as the Battle of the Diamond. 

These extraordinary proceedings were watched with 
mingled feelings by the Grovermnent on the one hand and 
by the insurrectionary leaders on the other. To the latter 
they were the source of serioos disquietude, as threatening 
to destroy the harmony of that co-operation between the two 
creeds which they bad so energetically labonred to bring 
aboat. The United Irish leaders had the sagacity to see 
how injnrioasly their cause was affected by this demon- 
stration of the radical opposition between the two parties 
whose co-operation was essential to the triumph of their 
designs, and in Tone's correspondence we find Armagh 
spoken of with irritation as ' having always been a plague 
to us.' Two of the most important members of the 
organisation were despatched to the scene of the distur- 
bances. In vain they used their best efforts to compose 
these nnfortunate dissensions. The hostility of race and 
religion proved stronger than all other argnments, and 
the angry feelings engendered by the blood spilt at the 
Diamond made reconciliation impossible. On the morrow 
of that affair, September 22, 1795, the first Orange lodge 
was formed in the hoose of a farmer named Sloan.' It 

> The prMUW eircaaiBt4D0«e whiah Okiued the men who fought at the Diamond 
to adopt or leMive th« name of Orangemaa remain! and probabl; mart 
nontinne nnknovD. But that it wai given to them veiy early is certain. Mr. 
Jephsoo, a membar of the Iriah Pailiament, writing to Lord Charlemont from 
Longhgall, in die oountf Armagh, on Gotober 9, 1796, thui refera to them: 
' Ab I happen to And mjaelf in the centre of the northern diBtorbanoei, It 
ooonra to me that ;onr lordship may be glad to hear some aoootmt of the (tat« 
of the ooantry from a p«non on the spot. I find that the old quarrel between 
the Peep o( Day Boyi and the Defender! iias come to an alarming height 
indeed and thongh there ii at present a temporary gaipeniion ol hoBlilities, 
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was in its first intention apparently designed as a puiely 
defensive precantion for the mutual protection of the farmers 
of the diBtrict, to the neighbourhood of which the organisa- 
tion was at first confined. But the Defenders having formed 
themselves in formidable numbers in the adjacent counties, 
the example of the. Armagh Orangemen was quickly followed 
in Down, Antrim, and other northern counties. By the 
middle of 1797 the United Irish Society, which had recruited ^ 
its forces so extensively and so exclusively from the ranks 
of the Defenders that it had become an essentially Boman 
Catholic body, had been so entirely discredited with many 
of its origiual supporters, and had induced so much suspicion 
and olaina among the Protestant party, that the latter, 
unable in snch troubled and excited times to preserve a 
neutral position, even if they had wished it, became active 
Buppcuters of the Orange body. The day dream of a United 
Ireland hod become a nightmare, and the evanescent union 
which had threatened to give reality to the United Irish 
movement was at an end. 

Another circumstance which greatly assisted the rapid 
'propagation of Orange principles was the influence of the 
numerous bodies of Yeomanry which between 1796 and 1798 
were formed for the purpose of resisting invasion. It is a 

jvi the pablio maa of tha sontitr;, u tu m I Mtn ooUeot frotD their eoDvenft- 
Uon, live in d^j draad of ft reoowal of tli« Hune oonmoUoni. In the mean- 
tiine the ootngee thftt baTO pMwed hftTs left eome d( their wont ellMli behind 
them — a detdlj ureaonotUbte nnooor in th« minda of the loirei peopU, and 
moh B dread of Tioleoo* u indaoM tha better Mit of people to deawt their 
hooiea. It is imponible for the Proteitant gentry to keep np the luoe of 
Impartiallt; batween the parties, or to dIuTow tha absolute neoesiitj of giving 
a OonddaraUa degree of snpport to the Proteatant partj, who from tha aati«ltf 
of the two Q^ea hare got the name of the Orange 6071. Indeed, thepreasTra- 
Hon of the eoontrj from the moat dreadful oonseqnenoea is attribnted by Bonie 
to a yuj saasonabla Tiotorj gained by a small nomber of their people orei 
400 of tha Defenders, whom they mat returning from a part of Mr. Cope's 
aatate, laden with pionder of all sorts and kinds. In this battle siitean ol tha 
Dataodars were kiQad. I do not hear (hat any ot the gentry have matwithany 
miaohiet ; and mj brother William told me that he rode through SCO well- 
armed Orange fioya in the middle of the night, who wiihed him safe home, and 
did him no kind of injnry.' — CorT tt ptmdtrut 0/ Lord Charlemont : Btport 
0/ Sttt. MS8. Oontn. It does not appear what was the oonnaetion between 
Uie Copes and tha name Orange; but poialblj they ware mamben ot &e 
UaKnie ' Orange ' Lodge already referred (o. 
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curioos coincidence that the Yeomanry movement had its 
origin in the very diBtrict in which Orangeiem was foonded, 
namely, the borders of Armagh and Tyrone ; that the persons 
instrumental in raising the first Yeomanry regiments were 
the same who were the first to cooDtenance and connect 
themselves with the Orangemen ; and that the rank and file 
of these regiments were recruited mainly from the members 
v,'of the Orange lodges in the neighboorhood. As the distorbed 
: state of the country necessitated the despatch of these 
regiments from one part of Ireland to another, the Orange 
principles with which they were imbaed gnickly spread 
throoghout Ireland, and led to the formation of Orange 
lodges in the soath and west. It was, however, in Ulster 
that they took quickest hold. In 1796 the first Twelfth of July 
celebrations were held in Armagh and PortadowQ, and in 
the year following in Belfast ; while in 1798, on the eve of the 
Bebellion, the organisation spread to Dublin, Grand Ijodge 
being instituted there on April 9. 

For more than a generation it became impossible to revive 
in any part of Ireland the ideals of the men of '08. It has 
never become possible to revive them in Ulster. Long before 
the Bebellion broke out the United Irish movement had 
ceased to he formidable in the district where it had origi- 
nated, and from which it derived its importance as a menace 
to English rule. In the town of Bel^wt itself not a finger 
was raised, and though Henry Joy MacGracken and two 
or three more of the Protestant leaders persisted in forcing 
their way through the fields of Antrim and Ballinahinch to 
the unhappy fate that awaited them, the men on whom Tone 
and his comrades had relied for success refused to fire a 
shot in a struggle from which they foresaw that even if 
they emerged triumphantly they would be called on to 
surrender their cherished sympathies, alike religions and poli- 
tical, in favonr of the hereditary enemies of both. Though 
the Union was by no means hailed with enthusiasm in the 
North of Iretimd, it is remwkable how quickly even pro- 
minent United Irishmen became reconciled to it. After 
the inenxrection of Bobert Emmet and Bussell a nomerooB 
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meeting of the inhabituitB of Belfast expressed ' Uteir bettor 
at the uefuiooB attempt to distorb tbe peace of Ireland,' 
and leave was obtained to raise two corps of VolonteerB, in 
whose ranks were conspicuous man; of the men who had 
fignred as active agitators prior to 1793. In a few years 
the Ptotestants of Ulstet had become, in the langoage of 
one of the original reformera, 'convinced of tbe necessity 
of an incotpotation of the two kingdoms, which by deliveting 
them from a dependent independence bad removed tbe 
duiger of a raptore between them.' And even so thorough 
a United Irishman as Dr. Drennan, the Tyrteeas of the 
insnrrectiooary army, declared in 1817 that a fall, free, and 
frequent representation of the people in Parliament would 
reconcile bim to the Union.' 

It is cnriooB, as soggesting the rooted and irreconcilable 
aversion of Irishmen to English role, to reflect that of the 
grievances in which the Rebellion originated not one now 
nmains. The Statute Book of the United Kingdom has 
been purged of every civil and commercial disability of 
which United Irishmen of Ulster complained, and of more 
than all the inequalities against which Irish Catholics in 
1798 ever thought of protesting. In his valuable work 
entitled ' Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,' Mr. Bony 
O'Brien has enumerated the varioos disabilities undw which, 
in respect of the agrarian, the religious, the educational', the 
parliamentary, the poor-law, and the mmiicipal systems, one 
class or another in Ireland has from time to time, daring the 
last half-centory, believed itself to laboor. Some of these 
have not yet, indeed, been finally settled ; but this at any rata 
is certain, that not one among the questions which now 
agitate Ireland dates back to the period of the Rebellion, nor 
does a single item in the programme of the Unitt>d Irishmen 
remain imaccomplisbed, with tbe sole exception of separa- 
tion. The speeches and writings of the men of '98 may be 
seuched in vain for tbe statement of a single wrong that 
has been sa£kred to temain unremedied. If it is idleged 
that tbe failure to conciliate Ireland is due not bo mouh 
' BtlfiiH auiorieat OoOkMom, FrebM, p. it. 
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to the lack of healing measures as to the delay which has 
occurred in passing them, or to the nngraciotis and reloctant 
manner in which they have been conceded, may it not 
lairly be enquired to what is dne the conversion of the 
once rebel north to ardent loyally to the connection ? No 
legislative distinctions have been made between the treatment 
of Ulster and that of the rest of Ireland. If the descendants 
of the men who drank to the memory of Orr and fonght apon 
the field of Antrim and Ballinahinob are now, like the 
descendants of the Protestant United Irishmen of Dablin and 
the sonth, wannly attached to the eonnection with Great 
Britain, while the deecendanta of the Celtic and Catholic 
elements in the Irish Union remain inTeterately opposed to 
that connection, the difierence can only be accoonted for by 
that racial antagonism whose fires have amrvived fcnr seven 
centnries and are unhappily still oneztingaished. 

It is a matter of some importance that the costinoity 
of Ulster sentiment — of Ulster prejudice, if the phrase be 
pr^erred — should be nnderstood ; and that the misappre- 
hension founded npon an inconsistency of poHtical condact 
which is much more apparent than reiJ should be corrected. 
Other canses besides those already referred to have no donbt 
contributed to strengthen the attachment of Ulster to the 
Union ; bnt the considerations here indicated have anqiies- 
tionably been the dominant factors in producing that 
enthnsiasm for the British connection which is now the 
characteristic of Korth-Eastem Ireland. Kven those most 
convinced of the soundness and jnstice of the principles on 
which Ulster Unionism rests mast be far from expressing 
sympathy with their every development. Bat the student 
or the statesman who seeks to apply the lessons of 
history to the empirical science of politics will en gravely 
if he thinks that what he is unable to sympathise with is 
not wcath comprehending. Ko sensible man, no statesman 
of sagacity, and certainly no tme lover of Ireland, however 
strenuous his opinionB, can possibly deem it for the advan- 
tage of the country that the distinctions of race and oreed. 
and party should be so broad and deep as they unfortunately 
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are and have been, nor ehoatd anything be spoken or 
written which imphes approval of ancient dissensions or 
tends to fan to fresh vigonr flames which happily, if not 
yet dying, are at least less forions than of yore. Bat 
scarcely less disservice is done to the true interests of Ireland 
and the Empire by misreading the facts of history, and by a 
too facile acceptance of pleasant and convenient theories. 
No one is entitled to theorise about Ireland until be has 
made some progress towards understanding Ulster. 
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TEE XARL-BISBOP OF DERBY 

Thb part played for n brief seaeon in the Irish politics of h^ 
day by that Earl of Bristol who united with bis temporal 
dignity ia the kingdom of Great Britain the rank of a 
spiritnal peer in the kingdom of Ireland, as Bishop of Derry, 
is familiar to all stadente of the troubled period of Irish 
history which marked the earlier years of Irish legislative 
independence. In connection with the part played by Lord 
Bristol in the volonteer movement Froode has drawn in a 
few graphic tooches the portrait of ' the most singolarrepre- 
sentative of the class of bishops who had been chosen to 
preside over the spiritual destinies of the Irish people,' 
who, ' rather horn love of excitement and vanity than from 
personal interest in Ireland, assumed the character of a war- 
like prelate of the Middle Ages.' ' Mr. Lecky has painted the 
same pictore with more detail, and with a more serioos 
attempt to understand the inconsistencies of a character 
which, though notorious in the Bishop's later years for a 
degree of licence and libertinism which scandalised even a 
scandalous age, was yet able to win the approbation of 
Wesley by the exemplary discharge of episcopal duty, and 
to earn the encomiums of the philosopher Bentbam by the 
display of intelligence, learning, and personal charm. Bnt 
even the patience of Mr. Lecky owns defeat in the attempt 
to ascertain ' whether any real change bad passed over the 
character and opinions of the Bishop, which might help to 
explain the strange want of keeping between the different 
descriptions or periods of his life.' * Upon this problem, as 
well as upon the general story of Lord Bristol's career, 

■ The EngUah ia Irtland, CaUaet edition, ti. 41B. 

■ England wt thi SigUttnth Omtury, vL 8U. 
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a little light is thrown b; the letten from and to Lord 
Bristol coDtaioed in the correspondence of hia daughter 
Elizabeth, Dnchees of Devonehire, better known as Lady 
Blizabetb Fost«r, a lady whose remarkable gifts and graces 
shared with those of Madame Neckar the dietinction of 
having sednced from bis resolntion of celibacy the cold 
egotism of the historian of Bome. To the revelation of 
character afforded by these letters, which range over a space 
of two-and-twenty years, and by those addressed to Sir 
William Hamilton, which have been privately printed by 
Mr. Alfred Morrison, some pusages in the autobiography of 
Arthur Yonng add the estimate of a keen observer, who, as 
a near neighbour in Suffolk, was on terms of intimacy with 
Lord Bristol. Joined to the materials already existing else- 
where, of which the fullest and most important are the 
manuscript anthoritiea and letters in the library of the 
British Mnsenm, and to the reenlts of a ctdrefnl endeavour 
to collect snch memories of the Bishop as yet remain in his 
Irish diocese, the correspondence published by Mr. Yere 
Foster in The Two Duchesses aids ns largely, if not to the 
complete solution of Mr. Lecky's problem, at any rate to 
an understanding of that dual nature which made it pos- 
sible for Lord Bristol to merit equally the maledictions of 
Charlemont and Horace Walpole, the friendship of Shel- 
bnme, and the encomiimiB of acquaintances bo disnoiilar as 
Wesley, Benth8.m, and Arthur Young. 

Few characters in English or Irish history present 
a stranger medley of incongruous opposites than that of 
Frederick Hervey, Earl of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, 
Combining high rank in the English aristocracy and tf 
splendid estate with the wealthiest of Irish bishoprics, and 
uniting to the manners of a grand seigneur tdeyotion to art 
which would have done no discredit to a Medici, the fourth 
Earl of Bristol resembled rather a prince-bishop of the 
Middle Ages than an English nobleman or an eighteenth- 
century divine. Tet, vrith political talents that would have 
sufficed to sustain the r6U of a great ecclesiastical statesman 
be combined extravagances of speech and action which 
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rendered co-operatioQ with hitn impossible, aod reduced to the 
level of pore Qnizotism an adyentiire in Hibernian politics 
which, ballasted by good sense and dignified by the most or- 
dinary deconun, might have exercised a usef al and liberalising, 
instead of a disturbing and injurions influence on the course 
of Irish history. With tastes for painting, sculpture, and 
architecture as remarkable as his means of gratifying them 
were splendid, he joined, especially in his later years, a loose- 
ness of morals which, however venial the fashion of the day 
may have deemed it in a layman, was unpardonable in the 
wearer of a mitre ; and the shamelessness with which he 
flaunted in the eighteenth century a profligacy which would 
have disgraced the worst examples of the fifteenth betokened 
a Borgia rather than a Wolsey. 

The chameleon>like personality which nnited these extra- 
ordinary contradictions and inconsistencies was the ofbpring 
of parents scarcely less remarkable than himself. John, 
Lord Hervey, eldest son of the first Earl of Bristol, who, 
inWalpole's Administration, first as the occupant of a Court 
office in the entourage of Queen Caroline and afterwards 
as Lord Privy Seal, exercised a direct and sometimes com- 
manding influence on the opinions and policy of George II., 
was among the most notable Enghshmen of his day, and 
one of the most eminent figures in the Court of which he 
has left BO unflattering a picture. He had the misfortune to 
earn the malevolent enmity of Pope ; Eud the pen of the 
latiriBt was never dipped more deep in gall than when, 
■marting under personalities which exaggerated his normal 
■pitefolnesB to the dignity oF a fiercer passion, the poet drew 
that savage portrait of ' Bporus,' which no one who has read 
it can forget.' The last couplet of Pope's tirade was, per- 
haps justified by the curious efEsminacy, characteristic of 

' ' Bpoini I that m«n white onrd ot mbm' milk, 
Hil wit ill (aeuw between that uld Ihia, 
And ha hiniMll one rile uitithMli. 
Amphibiou thing I that acting either part. 
The trifUns haad or the oorrapted heart, 
Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board. 
Vow Iripa a Mj, and now itruta a lord.' 
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the mental qualities, as well as the physical featnres, of 
Lord Hervey, which prompted the epigram of bis friend and 
cortespondent Lady Mary Montaga (sometimes ascribed to 
Chesterfield) that ' at the beginning God created men, women, 
and Herreys.' Bnt the jibes at Lord Hervey's understanding 
were altogether inapplicable to one of the most capable 
politicians, shrewdest observers, and moat canstic writers of 
his time ; and the aathor of the ' Secret Memoirs of the 
Court of George II.' has had intellectually an abandont, 
tboagb poBthomous, revenge for the oblique slanders of the 
' Epistle to Arbuthnot ' and the ' Imitations of Horace,' and 
the direct insults of the celebrated ' Letter to a Noble Lord.' 

The brothers of this remarkable person were likewise 
distingrushed by talents which were, however, accompanied 
by considerable eccentricity and a deplorable laxity of 
morals. A younger brother, Henry, who, marrying the 
heiress of Sir Thomas Aston, became the ancestor, through 
his daughter, of the Irish family of Bmce, whom the Bishop 
of Derry made the heirs of his Irish property, won, by his 
careless kindness, despite great vices, the grateful epitaph of 
Johnson, ' Call a dog Hervey, and I will love him ; ' while 
an elder brother, Carr, Lord Hervey, who is suspected, on 
evidence more positive than the close resemblance of personal 
and mental characteristics which corroborates it, of having 
been the parent of Horace Watpole, occupies a prominent 
place in the metboire of his time. 

Mach as Lord Hervey occupied the attention of eminent 
contemporaries, his lady was no less an object of interest, 
though in her case criticism took the happier form of com- 
pliment. The universal testimony of a host of admiring 
contemporaries has left Mary, Lady Hervey, in no need of 
the posthumous evidences of her charm and vivacity which 
survive in her published letters. In early youth Mary Lepel^ 
the fair maid of honour to the Princess of Wales, divided 
with Miss Mary Bellenden (afterward Duchess of Argyll) 
the homage of the courtiers of St. James's and the toasts of 
the wits of White's ; and Lady Hervey preserved in middle 
and even to old age the quahties which gave distinction to 
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her beaaty. Even at a time when it was the faehioa to cele- 
brate in verse the charmB of Coart beautiea not many coold 
boaat of tribntes from both Pope and Gay. The author i^ 
the 'Beggars' Opera' celelnrates the graces of the hand- 
somest pair at Conrt in the coaplet — 

Mow, Haira;, tail of fikce, I iu«rk full wall 

Vliih tliM, joQth'i jonugMt dftoshler, nraet Lipal ; 

and not all the malignity of Pope's enmity to her hnsband 
coold provoke him to disparage a lady for whom at one 
iime the poet seems to have entertained a sincere affection. 
The fury of his ' Letter to a Noble Lord ' is relieved by the 
parenthesis in which ' the beanty, merit, and vivacity ' of 
Lady Hervey exempt her from the dennnciations showered 
on her spouse. Chesterfield's mature testimony to the 
charms of mind and manner posaessed in her fiftieth year 
by a lady whose maiden beauty he had, with Polteney, 
celebrated in a ballad, best enables posterity to understaod 
the sources of a fascination which inspired Voltaire to the 
only set of English verses which he is known to have 
written.^ 

She has been bred all her life at Goiirts, of which she 
has acquired all the easy good breeding and politeness with- 
out the frivolousness. She has all the reading that a woman 
should have, and more than a woman need have ; for she 
understands Latin perfectly well, and wisely conceals it. 
No woman ever had more than she has le ton de la par- 
/aitement bonne compagnie. Us maniires engageantet et U je 
ne t^ais quoi qwi pUiit.* 

From Lady Hervey her son, the Bishop, appears to have 
derived the two characteristics which had the strongest 

■ ' Hnra;, would yon know the puiion 
YoQ hkTB kindled in mjr brSMt, 
Trifling ii the inolinktion 
Thftt b; wotds o&u ba ezpnued. 

■ In laj dlaoM we the lorer — 

Tme lore ii ^>J iilenoe known — 
In m; tye» jon'U beat dinwrer 
All the powen of jonr own.' 
. • ChMUriMd'i LtUm. a. 40. 
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mflnence on his caraer — viz. his lovo of Continental life and 
that ptnehant for Bonaui Catholicism which fio shocked his 
oontemporaries, and which, to say trath, sat somewhat 
strangely on a bishop of the EstabliBhment half a oentnry 
before Catholic emancipation. Miss Lepel was of French 
extraction, and of her latter years many were spent abroad. 
Cole, the antiquary, states that she lived so long at Paris, 
after her hnaband's death, that it got to the ears of George 
II. that her Ladyship was not only tnmed Jacobite, but also 
Boman Cathohc ; bnt adds that, when he mentioned it to 
her son Frederick (the Bishop), the latter part of the story 
was denied. Her letters, published in 1822, to Bev. Edmund 
Morris, who acted as tutor to her sons, show that she took a 
ke«i interest in theological questions, and a passage, written 
in 1749, apropos of Conyers Middleton's once celebrated 
' Inquiry as to the MiraculonB Powers of the Church,' reads 
curiously like a comment on the Tractarian controversy of 
ft century later.' 

The ofibpring of this union of talent and originality with 

■ 'One thingonlj MemiprettjericleDttoiiie, whioliii (hatthe Fkthen and 
fiia ProtMUnU eui h»rdl7 b« inpported togetliM. All thoM things whleb w4 
Mil •nperatititnii Bad liuioTation( of the Bomaa OktholicB irara tmdonbtedlj 
the pTMtiae of the primitiTs OhrlBtiuu ; and (hough I bdlsTO the Fapal power 
«Ba ui innoTBtloo, jst theii MMmoniea ind buth were to m7 ftppMbeiuion 
aot so. Therelore I maat rtiek to mj old opinion that the Betonuatimi aa 
manaf[ed bj Henr; TIIL vai warrantable aooordjng to Chriitianit]' ; bat that 
intiodiMed bj Lnthei and OalTln, and adopted by Edward TL, was not quite 
■0 elearly fonnded in anthotitj.' 

Of Ladj Herrey'a aanteneea as a oritio of charaoter bar estimate of 
Charles Townshend, written on hearing the news ot the death of that splendid 
Ulnre, Is a stritdng prool, and its oloting aentaneei oorionsl; anticipate the 
fjHiiljf Isngnage need bj Edmnnd Barks in one ot the most gorgeons passages 
in his speeehea. ' One of the brightest itan in onr hemiiphere is set. Hr. 
TowDEband will be missed as a speaker in the House cA Commons, and as an 
Inexhanstible food of entertainment in all oompanies ; bnt no part; or set of 
man will wKnt him, beoansa none ever knew when (hey had him. When I was 
told of his death I oonld hardlj toiboar saying " Alaa I poor Toriok. Where 
be now yonr gibes T Yoot flashes ol entertainment that set the table in a 
roar T " Twas only in that light I oonld think of him. Oreat is the diffeienoe 
between his real death and the political demise of Lord Chatham. Certain 
eompanlei at oeitain times will regret the one ; bnt a nation soffsra in the loss 
of the other. Hi. Townshsnd vas a Bhining, sparkling star ; Lord Chatham 
an InTigozatiug vivifying son ; we miss the one, bnt oao hardly subsist without 
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beaoty and charm inherited no smftll ehara of the ftttrihatea 
of their progenitors, and as three oat of foot bods boc- 
ce^sively inherited one of the wealthiest of English earl- 
doms the excellences and eccentricities of this generation 
of Herveys could not fail to attract as much attention from 
their contemporaries as an earlier age had bestowed on their 
parents. What Pope and Chesterfield did for Lord Hervey 
and Molly Lepel Horace Walpole and his brother gossips 
have done for their children ; and, while the diplomatic, 
naval, and ecclesiastical history of Great Britain attests the 
intellectnal vigoar of the second, third, end fourth Earls of 
BriBtol, the pens of the Bcandal-mongers of the age fonnd 
frequent exercise in recounting the ostonishiDg doings of 
George, Angostns, and Frederick Herrey. A foorth brother, 
who, thongh designed for the Church, ended his career as a 
general in the army, displaying the qualities of his race in 
less marked fashion, and on a less eminent stage, has hitherto 
appeared to have escaped the stings of the gossips of the 
eighteenth century; but the character drawn of him by 
Arthur Yoxmg, in his lately published ' Autobiography,' 
proves William Hervey to have been no exception to the 
rest of his name in point of eccentricity. 

Of the early years of the future bishop, who was bom on 
Angust 1, 1730, but few anthentio details are available. Lord 
Hervey, thongh called to the House of Peers in his father's 
lifetime, died before the first Earl of Bristol, in 174S, and 
the care of the children devolved on Lady Hervey, aided by 
the counsel and assistance of their grandfather, an amiable 
and accomplished nobleman, to whom, as appears from his 
letters, pubUshed by Mr. Sydenham Hervey, Frederick seems 
to have been an object of peculiar interest and afiection. 
Young Hervey, with his yoonger brother WiUiam, was 
educated partly at Westminster School and partly under the 
tutelage of Mr. Morris, a Hampshire rector, already mentioned 
as the correspondent of Lady Hervey, whose letters he edited. 

The letters of Mr. Morris to his mother — who, bow- 
ever, in after years, according to Horace Walpole, ' did not 
highly reverence hei son's sincerity,' and rarely had him 
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at her house — were such as jnstified in Lady Herrey high 
hopes for the fatare of her son, and his progress at 
Ckirpns Christi College, Cambridge, whither he went in 
1747, coD&rmed this favonrableangnry. Cole, the Cambridge 
antiquary, who knew Herrey well, states that his application 
to study was as reniarkable as it was tmnenal in persons of 
his rank ; and his grandfather's letters show that the delight 
in travel and love of art which always marked the Sishop 
were developed early. The young stadent consults his 
grandfather as to the purchaae of a reputed 'Vandyke 
portrait of the old Earl's mother, and discusses schemes of 
foreign travel with his tutor and Lady Hwvey. It was 
at Cambridge, too, that the future Bishop formed an 
acquaintanceship which seems to have been tolerably 
intimate, and to which we owe some instructive sidelights 
on his character. The poet Gray was then resident at the 
Uoiversity, and of him and his friend Mason Hervey saw a 
good deal. 

Originally designed for the law, in pursuit of which he 
got as far as to enter at Lincoln's Inn, Frederick Hervey 
suddenly resolved to enter the Church. Upon the causes of 
this change of purpose no information is forthcoming. The 
woiidliness of his subsequent character naturally suggests 
the hope of speedy ecclesiastical preferment as his incentive. 
But if this were so he must have suffered disappointment, 
for, thoogh ordained in 1764, he remained for thirteen years 
without any clerical appointment save that of chaplain to 
George III., a post to which be was appointed in 1762, and 
which he combined with the lay office of Clerk of the Privy 
Seal. He was thus, as his friend Cole obsa:ves, a singular 
instance of a man of his learning, family, and connections 
that never attained any ecclesiastical preferment till he was 
made a bishop. Possibly the change was dictated by his 
early marriage, contrary to tibe wishes of the parents of both 
parties, when barely two-and-twenty, to Elizabeth, daughtex 
of Sir Jermyn Davers ; a lady older than himself, to whom 
(he Bishop in later years was in the habit of referring 
disrsspectfuUy as a ' majestic ruin,' but for whom be must 
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at one time h&ve entertained » genuine affection, since, 
thooffh the lady snbseqnently proved a wealthy spoaBe, 
thiongh the death of her only brother vithont iasae, both 
bride and bridegroom were portionless at the time of their 
marriage.* A letter from Mason to Gray indicates that the 
young conple in the early part of their married life were in 
very narrow circnmstanceB. 

There ture no family papers available, if any exist, which 
belong to the career of Frederick Hervey priOT to his elevation 
to the episcopate, and it is, therefore, impossible to follow 
his development daring those years of early manhood when 
character becomes fixed and set in the monld of circomstance. 
While each indications as remain show that the clerical 
conrtier spent his time in the pm^oits and relaxations 
natural to a young Engliehman of rank and position,* the 
letters of Lady Hervey seem to indicate that he under- 
took with some serioosness a course of theological stndy, 
though he chose for his mentor a divine whose views were 
unorthodox enon^ to leave him open to the charge of 
infidelity ; and the Deism of which the Bishop of Derry is 
accused by Charlemout was probably imbibed at the feet of 
Dr. Conyers Middleton. But whatever the young clergyman's 
private aberrations from the straight and narrow pathway of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, it is certain that he mnst have 
applied himself seriously to tibe study of divinity. Some of 
the Bishop's MS. sermons survived long enough to be 
pemsed by his most distinguished successor in the see of 
Derry, and to Wesley's eulogy on • his Lordship's useful 
and judicious sermon on bls^hemy of the Holy Ghost' 
may be added the testimony of so eminent a critic as the 

■ A nuDMnra ol this ladj preatrred ftt lokworth, fhowi bet to hftve ^mp 
powaiMd, kt (ha tiau ot her muriage aI l«»Bt, ei ocuuidenble penoiul 
kHrMtions. 

■ In Dodil<7'i ' OoUeotioD ot Poami bj Vkriont HaDda ' {1T6S), vol. lil. 
p. 188, thanlaftpoetioklkpologiia 'On thaOriginot Cudi— A Tala,' addrMsad 
to the Hon. Hiaa Caipeotar, whleh, in a MS. umoUtion in (he oop; in (ha 
Hbnur of Trinity CoUee^ Dnblin, U itated to be by the Hon. and Be*. Ur. 
Hervay. Tha poem belongi to that order ot Tene ol which the ' Bapa ot tha 
Look ' la the moat duaia example, bn( tlM lines an poor. 
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Archbishop of Armagh (Dr. Alexander) to the theological 
emdition of Lord Bristol. 

Mach of Hervey's time at this period seems to have been 
devoted to the gratification of the dominant passion of his 
life — the passion for travel — by which hia later years were 
entirely absorbed. Neither the temporal dnties of the 
Clerk of the Privy Seal nor the epiritaal preoccnpatioiu of 
the Coort Chaplain were so engrc«sing as to interfere with 
frequent and extended visits to the Continent. In 1766 he 
started on a lengthened tonr in Italy, visiting Veaavios 
in company with his old schoolfellow Sir William Hamilton, 
and nndertaking in the following year, in company with 
Mr. Bomaby, the English chaplain at Leghorn, a tonr 
throQ^ Corsica, of which the record contained in the joor- 
nal of his fellow traveller was largely ntilised in Boswell's 
acconnt of that island. The visit to VeBuvios was made on 
the eve of an emption, and, approaching incantioosly too 
close to the volcano, Hervey was severely woonded in the 
arm. Volcanic and geological phenom^ia appear to have 
henceforth had a great attraction for him. In subsequent 
travels he continually visited both Vesuvins and Etna, and 
in his communications with Sir William Hunilton, who 
published a volume of ' Observations on Volcanoes of the 
Two Sicilies,' he constantly alludes to the subject ; while the 
letters of the Bishop to Sir John Strange, the English 
Besident at Venice, testify to the interest he took tn that 
great natural curiosity adjacent to his diocese, the Giants' 
Causeway, to the geological peculiarities of which he was 
among the first to direct the attention of scientific men. 

If promotion was slow in coming to the future bishop, the 
delay does not seem to have been attributable to any bash- 
ftdipss on the part of the aspirant. Hervey seems to have 
had a particular desire to be appointed to the headship of a 
Cambridge College, a position for which, indeed, according 
to the standard of the day, he was not altogether ill equipped 
iu point of scholarship, though his subsequent career 
scarcdy suggests his suitability in other respeotsi On the 
death of Dr. Chapman, in 1760, he applied for the Master- 
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Bhip of Magdalene College, bat foond it had been already 
disposed of; and foni years later sought to procore the 
retirement of Dr. Bemardeatoa from the headship of Corpus 
Christi, in the belief that he would himself be appointed to 
that poaition. He also sought more strictly ecclesiastical 
preferment, and was an applicant more than once for 
the patronage of the Dnke of Newcastle, who in one of 
his letters rebukes an importanity which made Hervey's 
apphcation for the Deanery of Bristol the first information 
which the Minister had received of the vacancy. Gray, in 
one of his letters, deplores his friend's want of success in his 
search for promotion, and appears to have been anxious to 
assist. ' Here,' he writes, ' is a bishopric (8t. David's) 
vacant. Can I anyhow serve him? * 

In 1767, however, during his elder brother's brief tenure 
of the Irish Viceroyalty, Hervey was nominated to the 
bishopric of Cloyne, it is said at the instance of the King, 
who, according to the gossip of the day, charged his Viceroy 
to exercise his first piece of ecclesiastical patronage in favour 
of a brother who, it was hinted maliciously, would not have 
been so readily advanced had fraternal affection not been 
prompted by the suggestion of the sovereign. But, though the 
Bishop was certainly on the worst of terms with his second 
brother, Augustus, and, according to Walpole, was prepared 
to aid in proving the invalidity of that nobleman's marriage 
with the Duchess of Kingston, in order to prevent a new 
alliance which might interfere with his own saccessioD to 
the Bristol title and estates, there is no warrant for this 
malicious assumption. The ^pointment was certainly due 
to the spontaneous snggestion of Lord Bristol, though, as a 
letter in the ' Chatham Correspondence ' shows, the King's 
eagerness to promote his chaplain had no need to be stimu- 
lated by his Viceroy's zeal in his brother's behalf. On the 
death of his ddest brother the Bishop referred with obvious 
sincerity in a letter to his friend Strange to the loss of ' the 
kindest friend and the most affectionate brother,' and, in 
reference to a bequest of 10,0001., observes, ' He has testified 
his kindness to me to the last ; bnt no accession of wealth. 
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especially to one in my sitnation, con oompenBate for the loss 
of a real friend.' The appoinbnent to the see of Gloyne, 
vhich was made in Febmary 1767, was near being snatched 
from the graqi of the designated prelate by the accident of 
his brother's resignation of the Lord-Lieatenoncy before the 
formalities connected with the nomination had been com- 
pleted. An attempt was made to indace Lord Bristol's 
sQcceesor to bestow the office on another aspirant, and 
Hervey seems to have owed the confirmation to the see to 
the powerful intervention of Lord Shelbume, whose friend- 
ship was destined to exercise a notable inflnence on the 
Bishop's political career. 

The new bishop, who was still travelling on the Conti- 
nent at the time of his appointment, lost no time in assuming 
the active dnties of the episcopate, on which, tike many of 
his colleagoes in on age when it was costomary to bestow 
lawn sleeves upon the cadets of noble houses as the reward 
for the political services of their relatives, be entered in the 
full vigour of early manhood.^ He arrived in Ireland at a 
moment of pecnhar interest in the pohticol history of the 
island. The year 1767 marked a fresh chapter in the rela- 
tions between the English Government and the Irish 
Parliament, and a change of method on the part of the 
British Cabinet had led to the resignation of the viceroyalty 
by Lord Bristol before he had discharged any of the 
functions of bis position save that of nominating the 
successor to Bishop Johnson in the see of Gloyne. The 
system prevalent through the first half of the eighteenth 
century, under which the Viceroys spent only a few weeks 
in Ireland each alternate year at the opening of the biennial 
sessions of the Irish Parliament, had mode the Lords Jos- 

> B«fam procMcling to Irelaod Horrey apent toma Uma in EngUnd, uid In 
Onj'i ooiTMpandeiioa we ostoli glimpaei of hia lordiliip ol Clojne ' yarj jollj.' 
and daTonrisg with bojiab enjOTineiit, in eompui; with th« poet, ' lout rup- 
bory pnfl* together in Cr&nbcxime Alley, gtMiding at ft paitrycook'i ehop in 
the itreet.' Mason dMoribet him at the nme date u preuhlng for him at 
Tnk, whanoe he vent to Dnrluun, whsre it wai reported 'he dantwd at tha 
Miambly with a oonqneiing mien, and all the miswa awear he ia the genteelleat 
thing thaj erel i«t eyei on, and waoti nothing bnt two teat more in height.' 
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tices, fvho governed the conDtry in the absence of the Lord- 
Lieatenant, the sole depositaries of power and patronage ; 
and the rivalries of these partisan sabstitates for the 
Sovereign had led to difiScnlties and embarrasBmenta of a 
very Berions kind. With the object of checking more effec- 
tively the povrer of the great nobles Chatham insisted on 
putting a stop to this viceregal absenteeiBm, and announced 
to his miniatera that the vicegerent would in future be ex- 
pected to perform in person the duties of his office. The 
great Btatesman seems also to have had in view a com- 
plete change in the principles of Irish govenuDent, which 
there is some reason to believe included a onion of the 
Legislatures and a very large measure of Boman Catholic 
relief, and Lord Bristol appears to have undertaken the 
viceroyalty with the idea that it would be his boBinesa to 
carry out such a policy. Bat, whatever its details, the pro- 
gramme was upset by Chatham's illness, and ' the man who 
could and would have supported him in the noble plan that 
was formed'' being no longer available, Bristol at once 
resigned his post. Thereupon Lord Townshend was sent to 
Ireland to initiate that new system of man&gicg the venal 
politicians of College Qreen which has given his viceroyalty 
and that of his Bucceesor, Lord Harcourt, bo bad an emi- 
nence in Uie aDoals of Parlismentaiy corruption. 

This new era in the political relations of the two islands 
was coincident with the first dawning of the liberal move- 
ment, which in the course of the ensuing generation was to 
lead Ireland to the apogee of her legislative independence. 
The Boman Cathohcs of Ireland were beginning to show the 
first stirrings which betokened their awaking from the long 
slumber that followed the violation of the Treaty of 
Limerick ; and, though some years were still to elapse 
before any formal relaxation of the severity of the penal 
laws was wmng from the Irish Parliament, the more 
thoughtful observers of Irish affairs were beginning to 
apprehend the nature of those difficulties which the revolt 
of the American colonies and the French Bevolatiou ware 
' htij Rvnj't [rtttwi. 
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an long to press borne on the attentioo of the least con- 
siderate. 

Hervey, however, thoagh he applied himself from the 
first to a study of the social and political conditions of the 
coontr;, was content for a time to stand aloof from parties, 
and the devotion to bis diocesan daties and the abstinence 
from political intrigue which marked the first years of his 
episcopate are in striking contrast as well to the complete 
indifference to the duties of his office which he manifested in 
later jeaxn as to the mischievous violence of hia intervention 
in politics in the era of the Volnnteer Convention. His tenure 
of the see which had been dignified by the .bpiscopate of 
Berkeley ' lasted for little more than a year ; but he left his 
mark upon the diocese by bringing to a termination, with 
results very advantageous to hia successors, a long-standing 
agrarian dispute which for more than a generation had 
impaired the cordiality of the relations between the dwellers 
on the Church lands of Cloyne and the occupants of the 
Palace. The account of this dispute and its termination, 
as narrated in Brady's ' Becords of Gloyne,' strikingly 
attests the vigour, resolution, and business capacity which, 
when he chose to exert himself, marked Hervey's actions. 

Early in 1768 the young prelate was nominated by Lord 
Townshend, at the instance of Shelbume, to succeed Bishop 
Barnard in the opulent see of Derry. A well-authenticated 
anecdote records the jest with which the fortunate Bishop 
received the news of his translation. He was amusing him- 
self with some youthful companions in a jumping competi7 
tion when the letter announcing his promotion was placed 
in his hands. 'I will jmnp no more,' said the Bishop, 
withdrawing from the contest, 'for I have distanced you 
alL I have jumped from Cloyne to Deny.' Arrived in 
the North of Ireland, Hervey appears to have applied him- 
self at once and with diligence to the a&irs of his very 

■ ■ !■ It not, think 700,' mote Kuon to Gn; in lion;, ■ MOording to the 
erd«r ol thins* (I maui not the g«nenl, bnt tlie peeoUkr order of our own 
timu) tli*t tha mltie wUeh «m m> Istaly on th« browi of the mui with arer; 
Tlrttie under he«Ten iboald now tdon tboae of our fileiid Fnderio 7 ' 
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important cUoceBe, and, whatever his eabseqaent (atlitiga, 
it most be acknowledged that he broaght to the discharge 
of his dntiea, both as bishop and as citizen, an activity, a 
public spirit, and a zeal for improvement which were then 
far from common among bis brethren of the episcopal bench. 
The emolamenta of the bishopric, which at the date of his 
appointment amounted to 7,000^, rose nltimately, under the 
skilful management of its new occnpant, to a princely revenne 
not far short of 20,0002. a year. Attached to the bishopric 
were 70,000 acres of land, and for the renewal fines on the 
leases of the diocesan estate the Bishop received immense 
sums, which he spent with lavish profneion. He inangnrated 
a movement for providing a new and splendid bridge over 
the Foyle, and beaded the snbscription list with a cootri- 
bntion of l.OOOJ. In this project he took an extraordinary 
interest, publishing an account of the intended structure in 
the gazettes of Switzerland and France, and inviting plans 
for its erection from foreign engineers. He also undertook 
at great expense operations for prospecting the coal-fields of 
the North of Ireland, which after a lapse of a hundred and 
twenty years are once more being exploited, and employed 
armies of labourers in the construction of roads through the 
more remote districts of his diocese. At the same time he 
' gratified his passion for architecture by building in two of the 
wildest and most distant extremities of the see the magnificent 
mansions of Downhill and BalljKcullion, which divided with 
the splendid edifice of Ickworth those treasures of Italian 
painting and sculpture for which in later years he ransacked 
the Continent, and to procure which he not only lavished 
the whole of his episcopal income, but even crippled the 
resources of his successors in the family estates. 

Nor, in these earlier years at teasti was the activity of 
the Bishop limited to the merely personal and selfish objects 
which ultimately engrossed his regard. He found on his 
arrival that the majority of the incumbents of the diocesan 
livings were non-resident, and that, although in the enjoy- 
ment of incomes ranging from 2501. to 1,500Z. a year, these 
clergymen provided for the duties of their cures by paying 
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60Z. a year to a curate, which, aa the Bishop obsei'ved, was 
their own eBtimate of the worth of the service for which they 
received such rich etnaloments. Eervey did whatever his 
episcopal aathority permitted to enforce resideoce oo the 
incmnbents, and insisted on raising the statos of their 
depaties. He also bnsied himself in a eobeme for providing 
pensions for the widows of deserving rectors, to which his 
own contributions were constantly given on a large and 
liberal scale. He marked his first year by an exhaustive 
visitation of every parish in the diocese, and a layman, 
writing towards the close of the year 1768, after recounting 
the various instances of the new Bishop's energy, concludes 
his report by observing that ' if he goes on as he has begun 
we shall not grudge him the monstrons income of his 
bishopric' Before the cl(^e of 1768 his energy and public 
spirit had so impreraed the citizens of Londonderry as to win 
him the honour, never pravioualy accorded to their bishop, of 
the freedom of the city. Another outlet for his superabundant 
energies, which enabled bi'm to combine the improvement of 
the diocese with the gratification of his delight in architec- 
ture, was the adorning of bis cathedral and of many of his 
churches with elaborate spires. He presented the cathedral 
vritfa a handsome spire of cut freestone, which, however, was 
too heavy for the tower which supported it, and had to be 
taken down ; and in one of his letters to John Bereeford, 
the well-known head of the Irish revenue, whose kindred 
taste for architecture is commemorated in Gandon's chef- 
d'ceuvre, the Dublin Custom-House, the Bishop developes 
his views on this question of spires with much elaboration. 
' Let the Church decorate the country, if it cannot receive 
it,' he concludes, ' and let its steeple and spire moke it the 
visible as well as the Established Church.' ' His interest in 
buildings connected with the Church survived bis neglect of 
ai\ the more serious duties of his office, and one of his last 

' In 1778, when thna wu » proipaet of k lug* and inunsdiate e^fenfion of 
Boraao Catliolie Ubaities, he wrote to hie d&nghter from Borne: 'II inoh » 
tdU thonldpAHl pledge myuU to bring 60,OOOZ.iter]iiig within eighteen montbi 
into the kingdom lor the purpoM at tioilding eatbedraU, ehurohei, and obapeli.' 
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extant letters is an angry remonstrance, addressed to Lord 
Cavan, at the mJTiry done by the King's troops, daring the 
diBtorbances of the rebellion, to the palace at Deny, vbich 
he had then long ceased to inhabit, and to which be had no 
intention of retaining.' So faTourably did Hervey's energy 
contrast with the apathy of most of his episcopal brethren 
ibai, in a striking speech of Shelbome's in 1779 on the state 
of the Irish Chnrch, the Bishop of Derry was bracketed with 
Primate Bobinson in honoorable cootrast to the rest of the 
bishops, and his example held np for imitation. 

But ike most carioos trait in Hervey's relati(m8 witii bis 
diocese was his cordiality with both Boman Catholics and 
Protestant Dissenters, to the boilding of whose chapels 
and meeting-honses and to the sapport of whcee clergy and 
ministers he cootribated almost as freely as to those of his 
own commonion. At a time when Boman Catholic places 
of worship were barely tolerated by the Protestants of the 
North of Ireland the Bishop was anxions to encourage the 
erection of decent chapels, and when he built a new chorch 
" for his own flock he would hand over the old one to the 
parish priest. He was on the best terms with the Presby- 
terian ministers, and in the dispensation of his episcopal 
hospitality would invite the clei^ of all denominations to 
his table. A set of apartments at Downhill were known as 
the Curates' Corridor, and tiieir use was not confined to 
clergymen of his own Church, The Beverend Claeson 
Porter, who in a little pamphlet, published some years ago, 
has collected many of the traditional stories which attest 
the eccentricities of this Tery original prelate, has preserved 
a capital anecdote of one of the Bishop's clerical festivities, 
at which, after regaling his guests with an ezcelleat repast, 
be ordered his horses out of the stables, and, desiring the 
reverend gentlemen to mount, set the representatives of the 
rival commonions to an equine contest on the sands at 
Downhill. According to the Dissenting historian of this 
comic competition the Presbyterian ministers, being of 
lighter sabstonce than the portly clergy of the Establish- 

■ S«a infra, p. 9B. 
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ment, were in every instaiice TictorioitB over their riT&la, and 
the Bishop heartily enjoyed the discomfitore of his clergy. 

Though the later career of the earl-bishop conclosiTely 
negatives the hypothesis of his having been animated by 
anything approaching to real spirituality, his cnrionsly com- 
pounded nature was certainly not devoid of an admixture of 
religions feeling. The ' admirable solenmity ' vrith which, 
according to Wesley, he celebrated the Holy Conuutinion 
was not a mere exhibition of hypocrisy assumed in deference 
to the exigencies of his position uid profession. His invita- 
tion to the well-known divine Skelton to become his 
chaplain and preach his consecration sermon appears to 
have been prompted by a sincere admiration for the learn- 
ing and piety of that vrriter, who was personally nnknown 
to him except by the merit of his theological books. There 
were occasioDB, too, when he could exhibit real feeling. On 
one of these, being solicited for a benediction by an aged 
clergyman of his diocese, known for his exemplary life, the 
Bishop demurred. 'Yon,' he said, 'are more fitted to give 
a blessing than I,' and insisted on receiving the old man's 
blessing. And there is a pretty story of a confirmation held 
by the Bishop in his cathedral, at which there appeared 
among the candidates a yoong girl, the orphaned darling of 
her aged grandfather, who attended her to the ceremony. 
As the maiden knelt to receive the episcopal benediction, 
the old man moved forward and placed his hand on the 
head o his grandchild. The chaplain intervening to check 
this irregolarity, the Bishop, touched with the old man's 
tenderness, forbade the interference of bis subordinate. 
' Nay,' he said finely, ' mine is the benediction of office, his 
the benediction of love. Why should they not be joioed ? ' 
To ^ese ' illuBtrations of the better side of the Bishop's 
character must be added the examples of real benevolence 
and kindliness of disposition which even so hostile a critic as 
Charlemont felt constrained to record.' 

Hervey's first intervention in Irish politics was prompted 

< Bw Cbulemont't AotoUosriphj ; Huforteol M88. CcMMMiMim, TweUlfa 
B^ogrt, App. s. pp. 16A-7. 
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by the difficulties which he experienced in his dioeem 
through the operation of the tithe syBtdm. He writes in 
November 1773 from Dublin to his friend Strange, ' I have 
been so immersed in politics as to be totally engrossed by 
-them. My object is to change the whole system of oar 
ecclesiasticat property, to abolish tithe, and to give the 
clergy land in lieu of it.' The measures which Hervey 
recommended for securing this object exhibit singular acute- 
ness and foresight. In a letter written long years after ' he 
gives the then Chief Secretary of Ireland, Felham, the 
results of his experience, and diagnoses Irish discontent in 
these pregnant sentences : — 

After thirty years' experience and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the constitntion, pulse, and habits of your 
frantic patient than any one of my cloth, after having 
gained his affection, enjoyed his confidence, and merited his 
esteem, I will ventore to assure you he is an animal easily led, 
not to be driven ; and that, in plain English, there are two 
fundamental causes of his discODtent and of his savage 
resentment — tithes ; and the nature, quality, and pitiful 
dependence of bis teachers on their hearers, who, if they do 
not preach what others hke to hear, are sure to be first 
ill paid and then dismissed. 

The exactions of the tithe proctor, in the view of the 
Bi?hop, made himself, the patson, and the established 
religion all equally hated, and Hervey submitted proposals 
to die bench of bishops which received their sanction, and 
which, he says, it was arranged should be tried experimen- 
tally in Derry, but to which bis own ill-health had prevented 
him from giving effect. 

To this question of tithes the Bishop does not seem to 
~ have recurred; but the condition of the Boman Catholic 
priesthood long occupied his attention. His frequent 
residence in Italy gave him opportunities of learning much 
that was hidden from his collei^es at home, and from 
Ei^Iish statesmen, as to the ideas entertained at the 
Vatican on the one hand and among the members of the 
Irish Brigade in France on the other, in regard to the 
■ Inm VeiviM, Ju. 16, 1TB6 ; Felkam Paptrt. 
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fatnie of Ireland. In a striking letter to his daughter he 
describes the means he took to arrive at a knowledge of the 
intrigues of the Irish abroad with the Coort of Borne, and 
the result of these inqairies convinced him that the out- 
break of war between Great Britain and France, following 
on the American War of Independence, wonld give to Irish ~ 
disaiEactioQ an opportonity which, if not counteracted by 
ooncessions and precaattona, might prove fatal to the 
English connection. In a letter addressed to Sir William 
Hamilton, whose schoolfellow he had been, and with whom 
he preserved through life a friendefaip which the equivocal 
nature of his intimacy in later years with the wife of that 
ambassador does not seem to have disturbed, the Bishop 
indicates very clearly hia view of the situation in Ireland 
and of the policy demanded of Great Britain in circumstance 
of difficulty which had, not fen: the first time or the last, 
been hailed as Ireland's opportunity ; condemning in strong 
terms the maintenance of the penal code, luid laying stress 
on the serious danger to the connection between the two 
countries involved in the refusal to sanction the free exercise 
of the Boman Catholic rehgion — 'a Gordian knot which, 
I fear, -only the sword of a civil war can cat.' 

Impressed with the reality of these dangers, with which, 
as both hie letters in 'The Two Duchesses' and those in 
the MS. correspondence with his friend Sir John Strange 
show, his thoughts at this time were much occupied, and 
sincerely detesting the odious severity of the penal laws, 
Hervey applied himself with great energy to the task of 
pressing upon Ministers the desirability of making the con- 
cessions embodied in the Catholic Belief Bill of 1778 as 
wide as possible. lo two letters addressed to Pery, long 
the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons and one of 
the most liberal-minded Irishmen of his day, he not only 
urges the importance of concession while concession could 
be gracefully yielded, but sketches a policy for the future 
- which exhibits a remarkable appreciation of the enduring 
difficulties of Irish pohtios, and suggests expedients for 
removing them which are far in advance of his time. He 
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proposed to Becuie the loyalty of the priesthood by Testing 
- the appointment of the Boman Catholio bishops and olei^ 
in the Crown, and by giving them an endoTnuent in land ; 
and ' in order to perpetaate the political orthodoxy of oar 
Irish priests' saggested the establishment in each of the 
Irish provinces of a seminary for the education of the 
priesthood. It is to be observed that these letters, though 
they advocate a policy mote liberal than any which the 
~ ideas of the time woiUd sanction, are distinctly Unionist in 
tone, and show no trace of that Separatist spirit snbse- 
qnently impnted to him and which seemed to mark the 
Bishop's actions when, a few years later, dissatisfied vrith 
the extent of the concessions, he threw himself into the 
Volunteer movement.' 

The large toleration and the acnte perception of the real 
dif&cnlties, which, though they lay at the root of the Irish 
problem, were unperceived at that time by even the more 
far-sighted of his contemporaries, may now appear to be the 
veriest commonplaces of statesmanship; but the reader 
who wottld measure the degree by which Hervey's views on 
Irish questions were in advance of his time most remember 
that these letters, which in their constructive statesmanship 

' • Inland,' he ifroK ttom Borne to Psry in Hmj 1778, • if the war witt 
VmuM Uk«a plaoe, mmt ineriUblr be thrown Into the grskteit ouifndan. 
The flnt blow will oertalnlr be dkeeUd there, and the Romu) Ckthoiics, 
exacpented by repeated diiappointmetiti, are ripe tor an almost gmerai rerolt. 
. . . The disgOBt wliioh prei^a here opon the baffling of eveiy attempt to 
leliaM their ooantTTmen ii better ooooeiTed than exptetMd. Their ease Mama 
now to be defperate, and I mnoh tear their oondnct will be eqoallr to. No 
one knows better than yon do the diaadvantBgea arieing to Ireland from the 
opprobrions aoleoiam of onr penal laws against the Papist*. K reasonable oon- 
eeasioD in time might eeaure that allegianes and that fldelitj which the tate ot 
war might, perhaps, hereafter totally deny ds. . . . Oould fon at thli perilooi 
crisis obtain a legal exercise of that sillj bat harmless religion which they now 
azemiM illegally, and a revocation ot that impolitic itatnte called the CStQ 
Act, which has so rednoecl the list ot Popish nobility that all the inflnence of 
the Popish people and gentry is thrown into the hands ol tiie olcrgj, I am Tcrj 
well persuaded that the Pranch npon their landing oould not proenre an 
insurrection ot fifty Papists. ... I hope we shall be too wise to act Iha 
leoond part of the Amerioan tragedy, and wait nntil onr enemy ooraptls ns to 
terms ol modention.' HittariMl USS. CimMiJMton, Eighth Beport, Lpp. I. 
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uiticipate the policy which led, twenty yeftn later, and on 
the compoleion of the French Bevolntion, to the endowment 
of Maynooth, and after a lapse of fifty years was applied to 
the problems raised by Catholic Emancipation and the Tithe 
Legislation, were written at a time when even the first of the 
measores by which the Beverity of the penal laws was grada- 
ally relaxed had not yet reached the Statute Book. Grattan 
was as yet a novice in the debates of the Legisiatore in 
which he was soon to eclipse all competitors, the Yolonteera 
had not yet been formed, and the era of reform was still 
midreamt of. Whatever view may be taken of the Bishop's 
suggestions as a oontribntioD towards practical statesman- 
ship at the time they were offered, it is impossible to deny 
him the credit of having discerned and set forth a very 
important factor of the Irish problem with a candour and 
cleamess which no contemporary equalled, and with a 
breadth of tolerance qaite remarkable at a time when the 
attitade of the dominant party towards Boman Catholics 
and Dissenters was still the same miztm^ of contempt and 
diagnst which had animated the writings of Swift. 

The views thns orged npon those among Irish politicians 
who came nearest to himself in opinion were not adopted ; 
and it was reserved for a later generation to apply to the 
problems of the education of the clergy and the collection 
of tithe the specifics thus early foreshadowed for disorders 
which, alone among his contemporaries, Hervey appears to 
have appreciated. But the relief afforded by the Act of 
1778 proved sufficient to obviate the inmiediate fear of a 
Franco-Irish alliance and to gratify, though not to satisfy, 
the Bishop. ' The countenance of the French Ministers in 
ttiis place npon the first intelligence of the Boman Catholic 
Bill,' he wrote from Borne ' to his daughter in the autumn 

' 01 the ImpreHioo ensled bj the Biahop'i demeuioiH dnring hli atky In 
Bam8 in 1778 k enrioa* Mooant nirvlTet in mi nnpnbliibed jounul b; Sir 
Edward KevBuhsin, > vell-knowQ Iriih politieUn of the ity, who chauoed to 
be in the BteriMl City at the nune litns. Damribing a ^iait to the Slrtine 
Ohapd, Newanham laja : ' The Biahop ol Den? moat abanrdly appeared in hfa 
EngUth Uihop's diaaa. Ha wa« Uoghed at by ererj one. For thii pieo* of 
abinidity he waa obliged to go to the lower put of the ohapel, among the 
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of 1778, ' was the cleareat proof how satntar; that measure 
was, and that the medicine wotild go, if the faint-hearted 
physicians permitted it, to the root of the ami ; bnt remem- 
ber, dear child. 

Truth! would 71H1 taaoh, uid ikvb a, »li)Ung luid. 
All lau, none kid ;oa, uid law nndenfauid. 

The prejndiceB of some, the interests of others, the fears of 
still more, and the indolence, indifference, and snpineness 
of all are barriers which even Lord Chatham found insor- 
moantable.' ' 

The reference to Chatham, for whom the Bishop never 
lost an opportmiity of expressing his admiration, and of 
whom he qnoted towards the close of his life that ' he did 
bestride this narrow world like a stage Colossos, and these 
petty men do bnt peep between his legs,' suggests a clue to 
Hervey's liberalism in Irish affairs, which has not hitherto 
been sofBciently noticed, and seems to indicate that the 
Bishop's political principles and his peculiar views of Irish 
politics were formed under the inspiration of the elder 
Pitt, as their later development was certainly paralleled 
by the opioions of Bbelbume, the remarkable statesman 
who for a time wore the mantle, and in the divided Cabinet 
of Bockingham led the adherents of Chatham. Hervey's 
tenure of his lay office at Court had been coincident with 
the grand period of Pitt's career, and during Chatham's 
second Ministry be was an official in the Premier's own 
department. It may well have been that this yoong scion 
of a family which had played a great part in the Court 
politics of the preceding generation was admitted to a share 
in the ideas on Irish politics of the great object of his 
political veneration. The coincidence of their views is at 
any rate remarkably illustrated in their attitude towards 
Iriab Presbyterianism. There is a curiously close resem- 
blance between the language in which the great Minister, 

oonmioii people, while m; khw Kid I were in the Mme apper divieion with 
the OudintU. Aft«r this bebmTiooi the eooaotrie Biehop wu hald is the 
greateat oontempt. Souoe); k nobleman would visit him.' 
' The Tiao DtuHmM*. p. 68. 
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in a letter to the Irish Viceroy in 1760, defended the 
Presbyterians as a very valuable branch of the Beformation, 
and a body which, 'with regard to their civil principles, 
have in all times shown themselves to be in England and 
Ireland firm and zealone eapporters of the glorious revolu- 
tion under King William and of the present happy 
Establishment,' and the passage in Hervey's letter twenty- 
five years later to Arthur Yonng, in which he defends the 
advocacy by a bishop of the Established Church of ' the anti- 
episcopal schismatica called Fresbyteriana,' by pointing out 
that, ' as to their political principles, I think them, from 
their system of paxity, and from their practice in most 
parts of Enrope, infinitely more favoarable to political 
liberty than ouib.' * 

Whether or not there was any sort of connection 
between the great commoner and the young cleric who 
became a bishop while Chatham was still at the head of the 
Qovemment, the closeness of Hervey's connection with the 
brilliant leader of the Chathamite Whigs is no more matter 
of conjecture than the correspondence of opinion between the 
two men which is demonstrable from the writings of both. 
In his leaning towards democracy, which caused Bentley to 
say of him that he was the only Minister he tod ever 
known who did not fear the people, in his tolerance for 
Papists and Dissenters, and in his attitude towards Parlia- 
mentary reform, Shelbume had no fellow among his con- 
temporaries who shared his opinions as cordially as the 
Bishop of Derry, with whom he was on terms of intimacy 
and confidence. The ideas upon Irish politics expressed by 
Lord Shelbume in a paper published in Lord Edmund 
Fitzmaurice's valuable life of that statesman are identical 
with the views of his friend as indicated in such of the 
papers of the latter as survive. This aUiance and resem- 
blance between two of the most original characters of their 
day was not lost upon some at least of their contemporaries ; 
and the peculiar venom of all Horace Walpole's references 
to the Bishop may he accounted for in some degree by hia 
■ Autobiographj/ of Arthur Toung, p. 129. 
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hatred for the statesman he so cooBtantly vilifies in his 
correspondence and memoirs. In a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann in 1783 'Walpole denoonces ' that mitied ProteoB the 
Connt-Bishop/ whose crimes, he says, can only he palliated 
by his profligate folly, and adds that ' his brotiier Proteus ' 
(Shelbome) wonld have sent him the previoos year to 
Versailles to negotiate the peace, had the Bishop consented 
to act. ' Bnt to be a peacemaker,' Walpole acrimoniooaly 
adda in explanation of Herrey's refosal, ' was too much the 
character of a bishop for sach a bishop to accept.' ' 

Upon the motives which a few years later led to the 
incongroons apparition in the midst of the armed volimteeis 
of Ireland for which the Bishop is best known in history 
and of which Jonah Barrington and Fronde' have left 
pictoies too vivid and too famihar to jostify any attempt to 
sketch it here, neither the ' Hamilton Papers ' nor the 
letters printed in ' The Two Dachesses ' throw any vivid 
light. Indeed, they serve rather to intensify the inconsist- 
ency between the calm and even statesmanlike apprecia- 
tions of the political situation which the Bishop was capable 
of writing and the violence of the actions into which he 
plunged at the very moment when, judging by ordinary 
standards, it was to be expected that bis accession to the 
title and estates of the earldom of Bristol should have 
served to strengthen his ties with England.' More of his 
time was spent at home at this period than had been usual 
with him for some years, and the gout, which was the 
ostensible reason for his constant trips to the Continent, 

■ The LttUrt ofBoraea WalpoU, ed. b^ Pster CunninghMn, TiiL p. 440. 

< Here ie Fronde'i description of the Bishop's ftppeftrvwe in the etreete of 
Dobllnonhiimi; to the meeting of the NationftlCoDieatioQ of the Volnnteen at 
Dnblin; 'BeuteiDUiopenlftndeadr&wnbjtixhoneimagnifloeiitljftppMeUad 
n pmple, with white glovea, gold fringed, and gold tuseli dsngliDg from them, 
and bocUei ot diunondi on knee and ahoe. Hie owu moanted ■errmle, in 
gorgeonsllTerieiiSttendedoDeitherrideotbiioknieee. OeargeBobertFitzeeraU 
rode in front with • eqiwdTon of Dragooni in gold mnd aeerlet nnifoime, on the 
flneet honea which could be bought in the land. A aeoond aqnadron bron^t up 
the rear in equal iplendonr, and thni, with ibw and Tsgal pace, the prooeaeion 
pBUad on, Tolnntaeri falling in with bands plajing and oolonra flying, the crowd 
■honting, " Long lite to the Blahop 1 " the Biahop bowing to the crowd.' 

■ The Biahop had anooeeded to the Earldom in 1780. 
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seems to have troubled him little from 1778 to 1785. The 
sommer and winter of 1782 were spent at Ickworth, when 
he became intimate with Arthur Young, who was in the 
habit of dining with him every Thursday, in company with 
other persona of learning and distinction ; gatherings of 
which Young says that the conversation was such as to make 
these weekly visits to Ickworth the most agreeable days he 
had ever known. He renewed his connection with Shelbume, 
whom he visited at Bowood, where Bentham, who met him 
there, was much struck by his conversation, and praised 
him in his diary as ' a most excellent companion, pleasant, 
intelligent, well read and well bred, liberal-minded to the 
last degree, has been everywhere, and knows everything,' 

But intemperate and inflammatory as was the action of 
the Bishop of Derry in the famoas Volunteer Convention, 
and natural as it was that the violence of conduct and 
demeanour, which was far more noticeable in the case of an 
English nobleman than it would have been in an Irish politi- 
cian, shoold provoke the most angry hostility, and give rise 
to the gravest snepicions, there are grotmds for qnestioning 
the justice of the view of his motives and designs which, 
adopting the adverse estimates of contemporaries who wrote 
as partisans, even when they were not, as in the case of 
Cbarlemont, the judgments of avowed enemies, has been 
followed by most historians. Mr. Lecky considers that the 
Bishop, had he procured his election to the chair of the 
Convention, would have pushed matters to a rebellion, and 
tefases to admit that the assertion of Clare, in 1798, that 
there was not a rebel among the Volunteers, or any one who 
would not willingly have shed his blood in defence of his Sove> 
reign and of the Constitution, was true of the violent Bishop. 
Fronde writes, with palpable extravagance, that the Bishop 
clung, even after the dissolution of the Convention, to the 
dream of a separate Ireland, of which he was to be king. 
It is, indeed, unquestionable that, both during the sittings 
of the Convention and afterwards, the Government viewed 
the effects of his dangerous activity vnth suspicion and 
even alarm. Lord Northington, the Lord-Lieutenant, is said 
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to bare actaally aathoriBed the Biabop's arrest, and in the 
following year the violeDce of BriBtol's langnage in acknow- 
ledging the addzesaes which were presented to him at Derry 
on his retam £rom Dablin, led to grave discnssion between 
Pitt and the eacceeding Viceroy, the Doke of Bntland, as to 
the propriety of an impeachment. Bat, apon the other 
hand, it is remarkable that even the leaat charitable 
character that has been drawn of him — that by Lord 
Charlemont, who had the best poaaible knowledge of hia 
designs— though vehement in ita dennnciationa of the 
Bishop'a advocacy of the movement for Beform, and his 
enoooragement of the Boman Catholic demands, does not 
accuse him of separatist designs ; and, althoogh the extra- 
vagance of speech and action was the Bishop'a own, it will 
be foond that in hia policy he was not animated by any wild 
revolutionary notions, but rather that he was poraning, by 
methods peculiar to himself, objecta in which he was 
cordially aupported by aome of the moat eminent of English 



For it is a complete misapprehension to aappose that the 
leaders of the Volunteers were Irish agitators who acted 
without the concurrence and encooragement of Eng^sh 
pohticians. Not only did Fox and Burke, and their imme- 
diate connections, approve and assist the early policy of 
Grattan, but there was a considerable section among £ng< 
lish Whigs who were prepared to act with those who went 
beyond G-rattan in their views ae to Befonn. In November 
1779 Lord Shelbume gave utterance in the House of Lorda 
to an animated vindication of the Volunteers, and hia 
approval of their aims at that time was not ahenated by 
their later action. The demand of their Convention was in 
the main a demand for Parliamentary reform ; and Shelbume 
was an ardent reformer, who not merely favoured the 
extension of the franchise among Protestants, bat, hke the 
Bishop, was in favour of the admission of Boman Catholics 
to complete political liberty. In the year 1782 he had 
actaally mooted a Beform BUI in the Bockingham Cabinet, 
and when, in the following year. Flood broke with Grattan 
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on thiB question, his natnral Bympnthy with advaDcecl 
opinion, which would have led ShelbamB in any oaee to side 
with the elder patriot, was confirmed by the alHanca between 
Grattan and Shelbntne's hated rival Fox. There is, in fact, 
good reason for the conjecture that, in insisting on driving 
Beform to the front in Ireland, Flood (who, be it remem- 
bered, became himself a member of the Enghsh Honse of 
Commons in 1783) was not acting solely with an eye to . 
Ireland, bat wm aiming to provide his English allies with a 
precedent from College Oreen which might be saccessfully 
relied apon at Westminster.* That this is no extravagant 
hypothesis no one who has stndied the history of Parlia- 
mentary reform can doubt. Favoured by Chatham, Beform 
tiad at this period attained a firmer footing than it was to 
reach again for half a centnry, and, could Shelbmme have 
Becm%d the co-operation of Fox in the Chathamite Ministry _ 
which he formed in 1782, and in which the younger Pitt 
first held Cabinet office, the great measure of 18S2 might 
have been anticipated by nearly two generations. But of 
Shelbome Fox had on incurable distrust, and the vehemence 
of the great Whig statesman's denunciation of the doings 
of the Yolnnteers * seems to have been accentuated by 

' The Bympftthj with whjeh the Tolnnteer morament »nd Ita Retonn 
polioj w«ra regarded b; English poUtioal theoristi ia striking]; stteated in 
Bentham'g 'Iyftne4 of RadieaUan from Farliculcr Ex^tritnet in tht earn of 
Ireland from 1778 to 1788. Bentham's close Iriendsbip with Shelbume hu 
been pointed out above. 

■ ■ U the TolDDteen ore treated u they ought to be,' wrote Fox to Lord - 
NorthingtoD on Mo*. I, 1TS3, ' I look to their disaolotioo as a certain and not 
Terj distant event ; if otherwise, I reokon their Oovemment, or rather Anarch;, 
as firmly establinhed as snob a thing is oapable of being. II jon aik me what 
I mean b; firmttat, I have no scrapie in sajlng I mean it in the stiiotest 
•enee, and ondetstand b; it the detemiination not to be swayed in the slighteet 
degree b; the volnntoen, not sren to attend to an; patitiona that ma; come 
Irom them. Thii lonndi violent, but I am dear It ia right' And to uotber 
orareapondent ha wrote at the tame period, ' It either the Parliamentar; 
relonn in any shape, however modified, or any other point claimed b; the 
Bishop of Derry^and bis volonteers, be coneaded, Ireland ia irretrievably lost 
for ever. The qneation Is not whether this or that meaanre shall take pUee, 
bnt whtther the Oonstitation ot Ireland, which Irish patriots are to prond of 
baving established, shall exist, or whether the Qovemment iball be pnrel; 
military, as ever it was under the Pnetorian bands.' See Life of Qraltan, voL iii. 
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the fact thftt th^ were inspired by hie rival's ally. The 
suapicion that the Bishop's behavioar at the Convention 
was inspired by treasoQable motives, or anti-English ideas, 
is farther negatived by what is known of his political 
opinions in later years. The langoage of his letter to Felham 
in 1797, already referred to, is as strongly Uniomst in tone 
as his letters to Pery in 1778, and his last recorded pnblic 
act is his concorrence in an Address in favour of the Union.* 
All his letters on pnbUc questions breathe a strong Imperial 
patriotism, and in the very year before the meeting of the 
Convention he was the author of a proposal, which Sbel- 
bame encooraged, for building war ships by private contri- 
butions, and wrote desiring his friend Strange, if possible, to 
buy vessels from foreign Powers for the English navy to his 
order. 

Viewed in this aspect, there is much to modify the harsh- 
nese of the judgment hitherto passed upon the objects and 
motives of the Bishop's participation in the Volunteer Con- 
vention. Bat, to whatever degree his programme may have 
been approved by his political allies in England, his conduct 
was such as to forfeit all confidence, and to render co-opera- 
tion impossible. The extravagance of his language and the 
wildness of his demeanour suggest that his natural eccen- 
tricity had at this period passed the border-line of sanity, 
and that the congenital infirmity which in his father had 
taken the physical form of epilepsy bad in his case shown 
itself in temporary disorder of the brain.* The extravagance 
of his semi-regal entry into Dublin on the occasion of the 

' Thaie i« t, cnriona letter tram the Btihop to hia daoghtar, dated NoTam- 
bpr 6, 1779, referring to a tb«Q projected anion of the two legislatoies. 'No one 
donbta of ati naioQ, nor do I believe there will be much difficulty about the 
term*. . . . God gnnt thii ma; be true ; ' and in Sir K. Newenham'a Journal 
the following ouriocs p&SMge oorroborates thii view: 'Hii eonduol is on- 
accountable. He IB violent agRinst the ProteEtants, ridionlse the Papiats, and 
is an advocate for that absnrd idea of making the Fuliamenti ol both kingdom! 
one.' In a letter written to Boewell in 1779, the Biihop soo^t tot intoimation 

as to the eSeot of the Bcoloh Union on Edinburgh, and itated hie opinion that 

the Iriih capital would benefit by a aimilar meainre. 

* In a letter written to Sir William Hamilton on Beptember 30, 1776, there 
ocanre • paaaage which lendi support to the hTpotbeeii that the Bithop wm 
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Convention might be set down to a desire to dazzle the public 
by a displft; of magnificence. But there were also ebolli- 
tions of pnrpoaeleas eccentricity of a kind which made it 
plain that hia reason was Berionsly affected. Horace Wal- 
pote, indeed, whose rancour against the Bishop seems to 
have been prompted by some personal grudge, snggests no 
soch charitable hypothesis for the vagaries which at this 
time astonished society in London and Dnbhn alike, and 
seriously attributes the Bishop's ferroor in behalf of the 
Boman Catholics to a design to proems a cardinal's hat. 
He asserts that the Bishop, who ' has renomiccd all religions 
to qualify himself for being a cardinal,' had, with the same 
object, translated into Italian and circulated at Home his 
speech at the Convention in behalf of the Roman Catholics, 
flattering himself that, 'as episcopacy is deemed an inde* 
lible character, he would be admitted ad eundem (as they 
say at Oxford and Cambridge) into the Church of Borne.' ^ 

Innuendoes such as this seem to be almost m fanciful 
and extravagant as the actions of the Bishop himself were 
wild and anacconntable. On his return to the Nortih of 
Ireland after the Convention — a return which, according to 
Charlemont, was hastened by the apprehension of arrest— he 
bnsied himself in raising fresh corps of volmiteers, and in 
holding levees and receiving addresses laudatory of his recent 
proceedings from a nnmber of local bodies and corporations, 
in acknowledging which he used language of such extreme 
violence as, in the opinion of the Duke of Rutland, rendered 
him amenable to law. Pitt, however, took a more cool- 
headed view of these displays, and evidently knew enongh 
of his man to reckon on the certainty that he would never 
translate the rashness of his language into action ; though, 
at the same time, he dreaded the effects of a prosecution 
directed against one who, whatever his faults and excesses, 

throDshont hii oare«r effected with some tort at periodic meoUl diitorbuiM 
wbioh mdj have beconiB aggravated in hii latter ;ean: 'Peihapi joa will 
think that I am not yet iMOTered from ume of my deliiianu, and that I mm 
■till light-headed.' 

' Lttten of Borae* Wdlpolt, ed. b; Peter Cunningham. 
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had become a popular hero with the VoIonteerB of the 
North. 

Of this poptilarity there ooold be no qnestioa. One 
of the incidentB in the Bishop's condact which had most 
jBt^geied Charlemont and the more moderate of the popu- 
lar leaders had been his patronage of a character almoet as 
exceptional ae his own, the tamone or iufamoaa Fighting 
Fitzgerald. This extraordinary being, who was at this time 
notorious not only as the most daring daellist, the most 
reckless libertine, and the most lawless and most tnrbolent 
desperado in Ireland, who had not long before been con- 
demned to a term of imprisonment as the result of a long 
and unseemly dispute with his father and brother, and who, 
not three years later, was executed for murder at Castlebar, 
was the Bishop's nephew by the marriage of bia sister. Lady 
Mary Herrey, with a Mayo sqm're. He had acted daring 
the proceedings of the Convention as the captain of the 
guard of cavalry which attended the Bishop to and from the 
Kotunda during its meetings. The open alliance between 
the prelate and the duellist had aggravated in many minds 
the offences of the Bishop. Yet such was the influence 
which the latter possessed, and so marked was the deference 
shown him, that the corporation of Londonderry voted the 
freedom of their city to Fitzgerald and entertained him at 
a public dinner. Fitzgerald, in acknowledging the com- 
pliment, attributed it to the desire of the citizens to do 
honour ' to that illuminated and illuminating constellation ' 
his uncle. Nor were the Presbyterian ministers of London- 
derry behind their laity in approving ' the hberality of his 
Lordship's religious sentiments.' The Presbytery of Derry, 
'rejoicing in the opportunity of giving their tribute of 
deserved praise to a character in every respect so dignified,' 
expressed their approbation in a public address, and in reply 
received the grandiloquent assuranoe that ' the very rock 
which founds my cathedral is less immovable than my purpose 
to liberate this high-mettled nation from the petulant and 
rapacious oligarchy which plunder and insult it.' On the 
other band, the accoonts of the private extravagances of the 
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Bishop which the Govemmeiit received were ench as might 
suggest the excase of insanity. He was reported to have 
tamed his son, Lord Hervey, violently ont of his house foi 
presmning to differ with his political views, and to have 
nsed Bach treasonable language to the aide-de-camp of the 
Lord-Lieatenant and some other officers who dined with him 
' as redaced the company to the alternative of flinging a bottle 
at his head or of qnitting his company.' He is said to have 
sctually gone so far as to ordain bis disreputable nephew 
Fitzgerald, who at once signalised his admission to holy 
orders by fighting a duel, and to have promised him prefer- 
ment in his diocese to the value of 2,0002. a year.' And 
when passing throagh Oxford, on his way to the Continent, 
he was recognised by an acqaaistance attired ' in a hght lilac 
coat and his volunteer hat, fiercely cocked, laced and with 
a cockade.' 

The popularity in his own diocese which the Derry 
resolutions attest seems never to have been forfeited. In 
1788, at a banquet in commemoration of the centenary of 
the shutting of the gates of Derry, the Bishop's name was 
honoured in his absence, in the commemorative ode com- 
posed for the occasion, as the friend and benefactor of 
mankind ; and in the celebration of the relief of the maiden 
city in the following year the Bishop headed the procession 
to the cathedral, and laid the foundation-stone of a 
memorial arch. In 1790, on the opening of the bridge at 
Derry, he received addressee from the corporation, the 
citizens, and the volunteers of the city, and eulogised in his 
reply to the l^t-mentioned body that ' unbought auxiliary 
to an almost impotent Gov^:nment which secured the 
internal peace and fixed the external safety of this kingdom.' 
A permanent memorial of the feelings which this sin- 
gular bundle of inconsistencies inspired among men of 
opposite creeds survives in the obeUsk reared in the park 
at Ickworth by inhabitants of Derry of every denomination, 
and including the Roman Catholic bishop and Dissenting 
ministers, which attests the munificence of his pnblic 
■ 8m HiatoriaU MSS. Communon, 18tb Beport, App. It. p. ST6. 
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expenditore, the purity of his administratioD of hie patron- 
age, and the mflnence of his example in Boftening and 
reconciling the bitterness of sectarian animoBity.* 

From the letters published in ' The Two Dacbesses ' it 
appears pretty clear that it is from this period that the 
change in the Bishop's character which Mr. Lecky saggeets 
mnst be dated. There is a good deal of evidence of this in 
his altered relations with his wife and family. Prior to 
1783 the Bishop appears to have acted as a good hasbuid 
and an afiection&te father. His early letters to his daughter 
Elizabeth are coached in the language of affection, and ate 
full of pleasant domestic allusions to his wife and their 
youngest daughter, Louisa, afterwards Lady Liverpool, who 
were the constant companions of his travels abroad. But 
thenceforward Lady Bristol's letters betoken a change in his 
demeanour. She bewails his conduct in confining her to 
Ickworth, on the plea of poverty, and in letting the family 
mansion at St. James's Square — conduct which attracted 
the attention of the inveterate gossip Horace Walpole, who 
detailed to Sir Horace Mann how, ' though an earl in lawn 
sleeves, who has an income of 25,0001., he let his house in 
St. James's Square for the usurious rent of 7002. a year, 
without acquainting the Countess, who is a very respectable 
woman.' It does not appear, however, that the final 
estrangement with his vnfe and the complete abandonment 
of private ties and public duties which disgraced his latter 
years took place until considerably later. His absences 
abroad became more frequent and more prolonged, but not 
of a kind to provoke the scandal which the entire neglect of 
his duties subsequently aroused. So little does he seem to 
have anticipated in 1790 the voluntary exile in which the 
last ten years of his life were spent that, in replying to the 
address of the citizens of Derry in that year, he actually 
enlarged on the duty of residence as one of the obligations 
of bis episcopal office. ' The duties of an extensive and 
opulent prelacy wear a superior character and a more 
binding tie. They summon loudly to residence and dis- 

■ Sm injra, p. 100. 
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cipUne; and a pioos diBchorge ol snch datiea can alone 
vindicate or insore the splendid rent-roll annexed to the 
office.' Yet in 1793 he left Ireland never to return; and 
the story is anthentic which records how, in reply to the 
remonstrances on his absence addressed to him a year or 
two before his death by three of his episcopal brethren, he 
showed his contempt by sending to the Primate three peas 
in a bladder, accompanied by a couple of lines of doggerel 
in his own handwriting.' 

The taste for foreign travel and the fondness for art 
which had marked Hervey from the outset of his career, and 
made him, with the exception of Qibbon, the best-informed 
Englishman of his time, outside the ranks of the profrasional 
diplomatists, on Continental afhirs, seem to have grown 
more and more absorbing between 1784 and 1790. But he 
would appear, nevertheless, to have continued down to his 
final departure in 1793 to give tolerably close attention to " 
that portion of his episcopal duty which concerned the 
business administration of his see. On his return from the 
Continent in 1789 he remained for over a twelvemonth in 
Ireland, largely occupied, doubtless, with the building of 
Ballyscnlhon, the second of the two great mansions he 
erected in his diocese. To this edifice, though never com- 
pleted,* he devoted enormous sums, and he continued to the 
day of his death to despatch to Derry no inconsiderable 
share of the treosnreB he collected abroad. In 1792 he 
visited lokworth, and appears then to have conceived the 
design of the splendid residence he reared there. To this 
object his last years were almost exclusively given up. He 
appropriated 12,0002. a year to the building, and in the ten 
yeani between his final departure to the Continent and his 
death he seems to have been continually occupied in giving 
orders to countless artists for the adornment of a palace in 
which he declared he would never set foot nntil it had been 

' ' ThTM large blue-bottlei ut apon tbrM blown bladdsn ; 
Blow, bottlfl'Siu, blow — bunt, blown bUddan, bnist. 

> BkUtOL AHfi DlMIT.' 

■ AttM the Bishop's da«th the DufluiBhed building becune ft ruin. Someol 
ita pillut now adorn the portico ol 8t. Qeorge'i Chuieb in Belfut. 
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completed, and which in the result he never saw. From 
this time on hia self-imposed expatriatioQ seems to hftve been 
complete, though he kept np a coirespondence with his 
danghter Elizabeth, to whom he occasionally wrote enggea- 
tions for the family aggrandiaement, of which the most 
extraordinary was one for an alliance between his heir. Lord 
Hervey, and the Connteas de la Marche, a natural danghter 
of the King of Prussia by the CoaDtesa von Lichtenan. 
This project he commended as certain to endow hia son 
with a fortone of 10,0001. a year and to lead to a dnkedom. 
The separation from his wife and the break in his domestic 
relations evidently coat him no pang whatever, and at sixty- 
three this extraordinary pagan, abandoning all his datiee aa 
hnsband and father, aa bishop and peer, gave himself np to 
a life of the most absolute worldliness and the most doubt- 
ful morahty. ' Pour moi, j'irai mon train,' he wrote to bis 
danghter in 1796, 'and if I cannot be the Cffisar nor the 
Cicero I will be a leas splendid but a more useful citizen, 
the liucullas of my time, the midwife of talents, industry, 
and hidden virtues.* 

It is but just to admit that in his efforts to achieve an 
ambition so incongruously unepiscopal he was in one direction 
at least not wholly unsuccessful. Not only did he get together 
a collection which, exclusive of what he had sent home, was 
valued in 1798 at 20,0002., bat he appears to have really been 
at pains not merely to add to his collection but to encourage 
art and assist struggling artists. The eminent sculptor 
Flaxman, writing to Sir William Hamilton in 1794, con- 
gratulates himself on being detained in Rome three more 
years by the patronage of Lord Bristol, and adds, ' I cannot 
conclude this letter without telling you how the liberality of 
Lord Bristol has reanimated the fainting body of art in 
Borne ; for his generosity to me I must be silent, for I have 
not words to express its value.' The extent of hia mnnifi- 
cence was even more atrikingly attested when, on the 
occupation of Bome in 1798, the Administrator of the Army 
of Italy was petitioned by no fewer than 343 artists to spare 
the collections of the Bisliop, which had been seized by the 
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French. The petition set forth the liherality of a patron 
who had for forty years spent the greater part of his income 
in the encoiiragement of art, hy whose bounty a nomber of 
the first artists of the day had been enabled to eubeist daring 
years of war little favourable to their pnrsnitE, and appealed to 
the French Bepnblic to preserve a oniqae collection. It 
was not withont effect, for though the Bishop, who was 
himself detained a prisoner in Milan for several months, was . 
for a time terrified for the safety of bis treasures. General 
Berthier ultimately had the generosity to accept the trifling 
ransom of 400!. When the Bishop died at Albano in 1803, 
his effects in Borne were valued at some 14,0002. ; and as he 
died with none but dependents aboat him, much of his 
property at Borne and Florence would have been plundered 
and dispersed had not Cardinal Erskine exerted his au- 
thority to preserve it with an energy and Gffectiveneas which 
won warm acknowledgment from the Bishop's Bnccessors. 

It had been well for the Bishop's reputation had this 
mania for art been the sole incongruity between his private 
tastes and his professional character, tjnfortnnately hts 
relations with the fair sex were of a kind to provoke the 
scandalous stories which soon began to spread about him. 
Although there is no proof that the impropriety of his con- 
duct WMit beyond a highly unepiscopal freedom of language 
and heedlessness of decorum, the character of the ladies 
with whom his name was chiefly connected was of a kind 
which gave probability to the grossest suggestions as to the 
nature of his liaisoru. From 1792 to 1796 he was intimately 
associated with the notorious Emma, Lady Hamilton, and 
when the attentions of this elderly and episcopal cavalier 
had been eclipsed by the more ardent devotion of Kelson, the 
Bishop became no less closely attached to a lady of equally 
dubious virtue, the Countess von Lichtenau, the mistress of 
Frederick William II. of Prussia. His acquaintance with 
Nelson's unhappy mistress originated in a lifelong friend- 
ship with her husband, 6ir William Hamilton, whose 
schoolfellow he had been, and with whom, as the Nelson- 
Hamilton papers show, he maintained an active correspon- 
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dence on political and scientific sobjects tbroaghont his 
career. The marriage of Hamilton and Bmma took place 
in 1791, while the Bishop was in England, and on retnming 
to the Continent the resmnption of old lelatioDS with the 
hnsband was accompanied by the formation of the most 
intimate friendship with hia wife. The easy-going character 
of the Ambassador at Naples eacooraged and sanctioned an 
intimacy which was &o far innocent that it was maintained 
with the entire cognisance of Sir William, to whom in his 
letters the Bishop constantly desired his ' best and constant 
love to dearest £mnia,' or, to nse the odd language of one 
of these epistles, ' ten thousand good wishes to dear, respect- 
able Emma.' In another he longs to be at Caserta, the 
Eamiltons' home near Naples, * to bear all yonr excellent 
anecdotes and dearest Emma's Dorick dialect, to eat 
woodcock pie, and gnaff humble port.' The letters of Lady 
Hamilton evince without disguise the cordiality of her 
relations with the Bishop. ' Lord Bristol is with us at 
Caserta,' she writes to her old paramour Qreville. ' He 
passes one week at Naples and one with as. He is very 
fond of me and very kind.' It would appear, however, that 
the homage of the Bishop, however ardent, was not anmixed 
with admonition or rebnke ; and while he was capable 
of complimenting Lady Hamilton in the extravagant 
couplet — 

Ah, Emma, who'd evsr b« wisa 
U m&dneBi be loving of thee 7 — 

he is said to have stung her on one occasion, when his visit was 
interrupted by a lady of questionable character, by departing 
with the sarcastic observation, ' It is permitted to a Bishop 
to visit one sinner, but quite unfitting that he should be seen 
in a brothel I ' 

Of the nature of his relations with the Cotmtess von 
Lichtenaa the history ia more obscure, but the scandal was 
not less widespread. Several contemporary memoi» con- 
tain references to this liaison, and, whatever the extent of 
the intimacy, there is no doubt that the lady exercised a 
strong fascination on the Bishop down to the close of 1796, 
when retoming to his allegiance to Lady Hamilton be broke 
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off alt relations with her on the corioxis ground that the 
Coonteea had entered intointiigoes with France. If, however, 
the Bcandalmongers testify to the donbtfol conduct of this 
' Comte-ETdqae,' and to the extravagance of his garb — it 
waa his habit to wear a white hat edged with purple, a 
coat of crimson silk or blue velvet, a black Bash spangled 
with silver, and purple stockingB — they do not fail to 
mention all hia accomplishments, the Uveliness of his con- 
versation, his fund of anecdote, and the vein of satire, which 
made his company mach sought after ; whilst the letters 
published in Mr. Foster's book show him to have been a 
man of lively imagination and piquant wit, who could hold his 
ovm in any assembly. Yet, if we may accept a reminiscence 
of Goethe published in Erckmann's convereationB with the 
poet, the Bishop met more than his match in the author 
of the ' Sorrows of Werther.' According to the poet, the 
Bishop, when passing through Jena, invited him to dinner, 
when in the course of conversation he upbraided the poet 
for having in his ' Werthei ' painted a, character ' in every 
wayimmoral and damnable,' and given encouragement to the 
crime of suicide. The poet, however, met the charge with 
spirit, and turned the tables by inquiring what the Bishop had 
to say for the theology which drove weak-minded people to 
the madhouse by preaching the horrors of hell. 

Of the concluding five years of the Bishop's life, from 
the date of his imprisonment by the French at Milan to his 
death, not much is known, thou^ a few anecdotes which 
belong to this period indicate that they were passed much 
in the same way as the five which preceded them. He 
died at Aibano on July 18, 1803, having, according to a 
letter from Nelson to Lady Hamilton, torn up a few hours 
before a will ' giving everything to thoBe devils of Italians 
about him.' His remains were sent to England on board 
the ' Monmouth ' for interment, and by a grim irony Mr. 
Elliot, the British Minister at Naples, obliged to humour 
the saperstitions dread with which sailors regard the presence 
of a coipee on board ship, caused the body of this magnificent 
patron of sculpture to be packed and shipped as an antique 
statue. 
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The attempt here made to trace the career of the fourth 
Eatl of Bristol more closely thwa it has hitherto been 
followed has not been nndertaken merely because the 
eccentricity of his character gives piquancy to the record of 
his life and opinions, thoogh in this respect few characters 
can offer a more interesting study in the contradictions 
of haman nature. It has been mainly suggested by the 
belief that Lord Briatol'e opinions on Iri^ affairs and his 
action in Irish politics hare not hitherto been correctly 
represented. The elucidation of the views by which, not- 
withstanding many apparent inconsistencies, Lord Bristol 
appears to have been continuoasly guided illumines with 
fresh light the most fascinating chapter in the annals of the 
people to whose national vanity the Protestant and English 
Bishop of Derry ministered for a moment more acceptably 
than the greatest of Irish patriots, and the sources of whose 
opposition to the interests of bis own coxmtry the inspiration 
that is sometimes joined to eccentricity enabled him to gauge 
more accurately than any other Englishman of his time. 

APPENDIX 

The foIloTving letters from or relating to the Bishop have not 
hitherto beeo printed. The originals of ihe three to Sir John 
Strange are in the Egerton M8S. at the BritiBb Museum, that 
of the fourth is ia the Pelham Papers, and the lost, addressed to 
Bmma, Lady Hamilton, ie in the poBsession of Lord Francis 
Hervey, by whose kind permission it ia printed here. The replies 
of the Bishop to the Volunteer addresses appeared in the ' Dublin 
Evening Post ' for 1784. 



From the Earl of Bristol to Mr. Strange 

Borne : Ufuoh 23, ITTBi' 

I am here in a terrestrial Paradise. The Prenoh courier is just 

arrived and all the letters breathe nothing but war. The few 

French officers here, and especially those belonging to the Irish 

regiment, set out immediately. By all that I can learn our 

> EgettoD US. 8001. 
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mmigiara have not the least idea of their danger, yet I h&ve 
authentiok intalligeuoe that the first impression will be mads 
opon Ireland ; that the Irish battaUona will be employed in this 
attempt ; that blank oommissions are entmstod to several officers 
of the oorpB, who will disperse them amongst their relations. I 
know likewise that there ia resmned the original idea of attempting 
a Coalition between the Fapista and the Protestants of Ireland in 
order to declare an Independency ouder the protection of France 
and Spain. This was the private intention of the popish officers of 
the Irish Begimente m case M. Conflans' embarkation had snc- 
oeeded, and I have reason to believe that nobody was privy to it 
bat a. de Choiseul, two ladies, and a very few Irish officers of 
distinction, bat ^ese differed in opinion about the scheme. I 
leave you to make what yoa will of this without citing me. 



Borne : Ha; 7, 1T7S. 

My daughter is still in Paris, hot I hope to persuade her to 
spend next winter with us in Borne. If tiie war with iVancs 
begins, you may expect Ireland rather than America to be the 
scene of action, and a most bloody conflict it will be : the B. 0. 
are stimulated from hence to avenge their long oppression and 
finally throw off the yoke. The general pretext for this intended 
revolt is the intolerable severity of onr penal laws against B. C, 
by which they are not only prohibited from the legal exercise of 
their religion but are even denied effectual security for money 
they may lend to Protestants and oompell'd to content themselves 
with a mere personal obligation which dies with the debtor or flies 
with his flight. It is scarcely credible, but is too true, that if a 
younger brother in that country, of a Popish family, is base 
enongh to abjure his religion either from indifference or from lucre, 
he diunherita all his elder brothers, renders his father tenant for 
life, and after his death geta full posaeasion of his estate. This 
Irish Code is the more extraordinary that it did not originate from 
the massacre of the Protestants in 1641, nor yet from the 
Proteotorahip of Cromwell, nor yet from the reign of that arch 
bypoorite Charles II., nor during the reign of the tolerant and 
liberal-minded William the Beoond, but under the reign of Queen 
Anne when Popery was quiet and harmless. 

My wife seema determined not to go to the waters of Valdagno, 
but if you will receive me perhaps I may make the journey alone. 
The plot thickens abont Ireland. I wish our Government were 
sufficiently on their gnard, for I dread some very severe stroke. 
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8t itmm'B Sqnmm: A.Dgart la, llSi.' 
Uy dear old friend, — I little thought of ever troubling yoa 
vith the Bubjeot ot politios : bat a measare which I have bad the 
good fortnae to In-oaoh, and which has Bocoeeded beyond expecta- 
tion, enaourages me : could yon not parohase three or foor ships 
of the line from the Venetian State ? Ttie money should be forUi- 
ooming at a moment's warning. The counties here have entered 
Into a voluntary subscription to build, but in my opinion vre could 
parohaee cheaper and Booner ; pray write me word if the thing is 
feasible and oonsistent with youi duty. Adieu, my best regards 
and affection to Mrs. Strange. 

NoU by Sir John Strange, — Answered that the Venetians had 
no ships of the line to sell, and if they had they are too slight 
bnilt to suit as ; nor would they dare d^nrt from their sompulons 
neutrality to traffic in Buoh a commodity. 



From Lord Cavan to the Bt. Eon. Thonuu Pelham * 

Landondanr, Hay S7, '97. 

Sir, — I have the honour to transcribe for your information an 
extract of a letter from Lord Bristol to Mr. Ooldsbnrg, his remdent 
agent here. 

' Without entering into any parley or disonsdon of the illegal 
and violent manner in which his L'ship (meaning me) has taken 
possession of the mansion of a Peer <^ the Be^m and a Bishop 
of the Diocese, I require him not only to quit it directly but also 
to repair any damage committed, in failure of which bis Lordship 
is my mark for so unexampled an outrage, and Mr. Oalbraith has 
my moat positive and decided orders instantly to take up the matter 
legally, and vindicate the dilapidated property of an Irish subieot.' 

In another part of his Lordship's letl^er he blames his agent 
for not resisting, as he terms it, the insult I have committed, and 
Bays the Insurgents could not have done worse. By this latter 
observation his Lordship seems aware that Insurgents are in the 
country, surely therefore bis quarrelling about his house at saoh a 
time as the present comes with a very bad grace from him. It 
has DO effect on me. The Troops are still in it and more will 
shortly be, as soon as bedsteads can be made, unless I have official 
orders to the contrary. I take it for granted that yon will support 

my proceedings on this Bubject. . . . 
J ^ ^^^^^ _^^ 

To tha Bt. Hon: Tboa: PdhMn. 

• Egtrton Ma 1970, f. 98. * Add. HB. 881M, (. isa 
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From th^ Earl of Bristol to Lady HamUton 
A Km Excellence Miladi Samilton d Palermo &n Sidle 

38 Uueh 'W, Taaice. 
Hipl Hip I Hip I Huzzft, Huaza, Huzza, for dearest Emma I 
Those doubly damn'd mieoreante, first as French, seoondly as 
Sip, have thrown doublets, and within these few days been Beat 
— ay, completely beaten twice. 

General Lusignan arrived the night before last at the Qolden 
Eagle at Padua, where I had been lounging away a month among 
Greek and lAtin professors. The Generc^, according to his age 
and dignity, had gone to bed tired, but I saw his aide-de-camp, 
who, like all others of his rank, preferred su^er to sleep, just as 
my aides-de-camp, vulgarly called Chaplains, usaally do after a 
jonmey of seventy or eighty miles. 

This aide-de-camp speaking nothing but German, I summoned 
my Dragoman to interpret, and he told ns he had met P. Charb^' 
aonrier going to Vienna with intelligence that the Frenoh had 
attacked either the left or right wing — to us Bishops it matters 
as little as if it had been the wing of a fat Capon — that P. Charles 
had mode a decisive mancBuvre, cat off this left or right wing 
fi'om the rest of the body and totally defeated it, so that it was 
repassing the Rhine. So maoh for Bnckingbam, as Richard says ; 
bat yesterday at nine o'clock in the morning, just as I was 
mounting my Bosinante to come off for Venice, arrives an officer 
full gallop from the army at Legnago, and proceeding to Vienna 
with an aocount that they had attacked and totally defeated the 
Fi:«nch army, taken 3,000 prisoners, who might better be called 
Deserters, and laid dead on the field 3,000 more, and were then in 
pursuit of the rest ; and wh&t is curious is that on that very day, 
being myself at Este, my servant cried out : ' Milord, the fVench 
and Austriang are at it, for I hear the cannonading,' and so in- 
deed we did very distinctly. 1,700 Russians are now on this 
side Goritz, but I cannot learn with certainty whether they em- 
bark at Trieste for Ancona or proceed by land for Rovigo and 
Ferrara. God grant them success wheresoever they go. 

In the meantime if yon can get our dear invaluable Queen to 
give me a short introductory letter to P. Charles, I have matters of 
great moment and character of great importance to communicate 
to him. Of the three demi-brigades with which I made acquaint- 
ance during my nine month abode at Milan, there are sot ten 
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privates who ore not Boy&Ust,and of the Geosd'Armes who (^aarded 
me night and day all the officers bat one, a Maeoa by trade, and 
all the privates without exoeption, are eealous Royalists and 
execrate the Directory ; and all these oniversally advise the oarry- 
iog the war into the South of France and especially to carry 
Louis 18th with one of the armies, as above two thirds of the 
Bep army would go oat to him. Thia was the general opinion 
and such was the eentiment of Gol. Marion, Commandant de la 
Place at Ferrara, and now at Mantoa — a native of I« Lorraina 
Allemande. Bweet Emma, adieu. My direction is, 'Angsburg 
postfl restante.' 



The following ia the inscription on the obelisk erected in the 
park at lokworth to the memory of the Bishop : — 



PBEDEBICK, EAEL OF BRISTOL, BISHOP OP DERRT. Etc, 

WHO DtrUNO 8S TXABS THAT HI PKHBIDBI) 

OVIR THAT 8BK, aNDBAHEI) HDnSLF 

TO ALL DKNOHIHATIONS OF CBRISTUMS 

KBflmKMT m THAT BXTKNSIVX DIOOXBK. 

HS WAS CHE nUEHD AMD PBOTBGTOB OF THXM iU., 

HIS ORIAT FATBONAOB WAB 

U]nroaHi.T adhinistebbd upon tks pcbbst and 

MOST DIBIHTEBESTBS FBIMCIPLBB. 

VARIOUS AVD IMPOBTAKT PUBLIC WOBZS 

WRRB DNDBBTAXBH AT BIB DIBTiaATIOH, 

AMD COMFLBTBD BT HIS KTNIFICBNCR ; 

AND HOSTILE SBCT8 WHICH HAS I.ONa ZHTERTAINBD 

FBKLIN'OS OF DBRP AKIHOarFT TOWARDS EACH OTHBR 

WEBB aBADnAIXT SOFTENED A>n> BECONCILED 

BT HIS IMFLUBHCE AND EXAMPLE. 

OBATBPTTI, FOR BEKBFITS 

VBICH THBT CAM MEVEK FORSET, 

THB IKBABTTAMTS OF DERBY 

HAVE BBECTBD AT ICKWORTH 

THIS DUBABLX BBCOBD OF THBIB ATTACHHBNT. 

THE SOHAK CATHOLIC BISHOP 

AMD TUB DiaSBNTIHO KIKISTBB BXSmBHT AT DEBBT 

WEBB AKOMO THOSE THAT CONTBIBCTBD 

TO THIS MONUMENT. 



C/rcHzed by Google 
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LORD CLASS 

The charming illustration by which Flnnket, in perhaps the 
most beaatitol image that ever teHeved the aridity of a 
legal argument, described the action of time in creating 
prescription, may be applied with eqaal point to the lahonrs 
of the Historical Manoscripts Commission. ' Time,' said 
Plnnket, ' is the great destroyer of evidence, bnt he is also 
the great protector of titles. He comes with a scythe in 
one hand to mow down the muniments of onr posseasion, 
while he holds an hoar-glass in the other from which he 
incessantly metas oat the podiions of duration that ate to 
tender the muniments no longer necessary.' As the fame 
ol great names grows dim with the lapse of years, and as 
the stately figures of the past fade with the depariiure of 
their sorviving contemporaries into the ohscority of the nn- 
known, time as gradually removes the hindrances to the 
revelation of the secret motives, passions, or prejudices 
which have swayed the actions (n governed the policy of 
statesmen, and permits the pabhcation of those confidential 
docnmenta which, written onder cover of the utmost secrecy, 
become to the historian the most veracious of all memorials 
of the past, and enable him to ' people the hollow dark ' 
with authentic images of the illustrious dead. 

Of few men who have filled a large space in the w(»-]d of 
their own day has the memory been more completely blotted 
out of the national recollection of his countrymen than 
that of John Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare. No individual 
Irishman has ever exercised a greater direct authority over 
the afiEairs and fortunes of hia native country than that which 
Clare wielded, or exerted a more enduring influence upon 
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her history. Yet his memory faded oat with the departnre 
of the generation which knew him, till scarce a trace 
remained of his once commanding person^ity. Ko contem- 
porary ever essayed his biography, (tnd the destmctton, by 
his own direction, of all the pt-rsonal and political cor- 
respondence in his possession at his death seemed to render 
it for ever impossible to learn more of his life than coold be 
gathered from the bald and inadequate annals of his period. 
And as time passsd- on the growing obscurity of his fame 
was deepened by the removal of those visible memorials by 
which the present is anchored to the post. The title whicb 
he foonded was oxtingnished, in the person of his grandson, 
in the Charge of Balaclava. His family estates passed from 
the possession of bis descendants. The splendid mansion he 
dwelt in was dismantled, and all its contents dispersed. 
And with this destmction and dispersal have natnrally 
perished the traditions whicb commonly survive among the 
descendants of a great man to keep hia memory green. 

No fulness of historical research can ever atone for such 
losses as these, or make it otherwise than difficult to play 
' Old Mortality ' to an epitaph so hopelessly erased and dis- 
figured. But the gradual pubhcation of the correspondence 
of contemporary statesmen, the patient investigations of 
eminent historians, and the abundant laboors of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, bare brought to light within 
recent years a very considerable number of Clare's letters, 
and have placed as in possession of much ampler materials 
for an estimate of his character and statesmanship than 
fifty years after his death seemed ever likely to be attain- 
able. It is, therefore, no more than what historical justice 
demands that the fame of Lord Clare should be redeemed, 
in the light of fresh knowledge, from so much of theoblogny 
which has fallen on it fw is thos proved to have been un- 
merited. 

How great were Clare's abilities, how eminent his services, 
how targe the space which he occupied in the eyes of his 
contemporaries, may be gathered from the scattered refer- 
ences which are to be found in the memcars of his principal 
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political opponents. The pages of Sir Jonah Barringtoa'a 
Memoirs, of the lives of Orattan, Flood, Cmron, and other 
patriots of the day, bristle with parentheses of abase which 
testify at once to the power which Clare wielded, and to the 
fear in which he was held. As Attorney-General from 1763 
to 1769, and as Lord Chancellor from 1789 to 1602, bis ~ 
official career was practically cODterminoos with the era of 
Grattan's Parliament ; and through the whole of that era 
he was nndoubtedly the mainspring of the Castle policy. 
His was the brain which directed the Irish administration 
thronghoat a space of eighteen troabled years, his the vigoar 
which aided to quench the flame of Irish iusurrection, and 
his the connsel upon which, more than upon that of any 
other statesman, Pitt relied when be resolved on passing the 
Act of Union. In the words of Mr. Lecky, he was ' the 
great Father of the Union.' Yet nntil quite recent years the 
history of the Orattan Parliament has been told almost 
without the slightest reference to the most eminent advocate 
of Imperial role who sat in it. While the names of aU the 
popolar leaders who played their parts in that brilliant c{>och 
of Irish history have been made familiar to posterity in the 
pages of innnmerable memoirs, and kept .alive in the 
volomesof their speeches, no adequate bioglaphy of" this 
iUustriouB Irishman has ever appeared.' 

In recent years, indeed, a fuller knowledge of GlAre's 
career has led to a more just appreciation of his character. 
Froude, in his 'English in Ireland,' painted, - with a few 
vivid touches of his picturesque -brush, the picture of the 
statesman to whose large place in history he was the first 
to do jnstice, and whose bold, commanding personality and 
unswerving devotion to the interests of England struck 
the imagination of that imperialist historian. Mr. Lecky 
has given ns, in colours less glowing, a conception of 
Clare's statesmanship, less sympathetic and more impartial. 
But in the pages of both historians it has necessarily 
happened that the fignre of Clare has been seen mainly in 

' CntnftgMi'g Zmmi of lh» Iriih ChoHeeOon ooataiat a length; tai luetii 
memoir ol Lord Clare, but it oui bardl; nnk u an eSeotlv* biogr^hj. 
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those hanher attitodes which the statesman's position m 
the ohampioD of aathority and government in times of 
nnexampled agitation obliged him to aesnme in the latter 
years of his coieer. Thus, while jostice has been done to 
Glare's abilities, the imptesdon given of his character has 
been, perhaps, too Oniframly repellent and onlovable, and the 
very homage rendered to the power of his iron will has 
accentuated the sterner side of bis nature. His head has 
been praised at the expense of his heart, and his statesman- 
ship at that of his humanity. That is a price which few 
men would willingly pay for eminence; nor ia it fitting 
that postbumoos fame should be accompanied by so heavy 
a penalty unless it is unquestionably deserved^ 

To comprehend the part which Clare took in Irish politics, 
and to account for the peculiar animosity with which he 
came to be regarded by his opponents, it ia necessary to 
recall his origin. His father was bom of Boman Catholic 
' parents in hmuble circumstances, and sprang from a sept 
long identified with the county Limerick and accoxmted 
among the most Irish of Irish faoulies in\religioas and 
national sentiment. Originally designed for tlSje priesthood, 
John Fitzgibbon the elder, after applying himself to medicine 
abroad for a time, had conformed to the Protestant faith, and, 
becoming a student at the Middle Temple, was ultimately 
called to the Irish Bar. There he practised for forty years, 
with success so extraordinary as to enable him to realise a 
fortune of over 100,000^ Although he never attained the 
Bench his professional eminence was remarkable, and be 
narrowly missed important promotion. In the brief vice- 
royalty of Lord Bristol he was designated for the high office 
of Chief Justice of the King's Bench on an expected vacancy, 
which, however, did not take place. His station in Parlia- 
ment was one of equal consequence, though he was never 
in office, and in his latter years he was eulogised by Edmund 
Burke for the independence of his character and the liberality 
of his views. 

To this shrewd, hard-headed, and highly snocessfol old 
gentleman, who married a lady of good family in the south 
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of Ireland earl; in his profeseional caf«et, was bom a family 
of Beven childten. Of three Bons John Fitzgibbon yras the 
yonngest. He was bom in Doblin, probably in 1748, and 
was brought np at his father's residence at Donnybrook in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin. It is interesting to note that 
his ri-valry with Henry Grattan dated from their boyhood, 
when the two great antagonists were schoolfellows. In 17G3 
he matricolated at Trinity College, where, as at school, he 
came closely into contact with Grattan ; and a class dis- 
tinguished for the number of able men it contained — Foster, 
the Speaker of the Irish Houae of Conunons during the 
Union debates, was in the same year — was made remarkable 
by the keen competition which took place between the two 
yoang men, and in which Fitzgibbon, though considerably 
the junior of his rival, was usually the victor. Graduating 
in 1767, little trace of Fitzgibbon can be found in the five 
years which elapsed before his call to the Irish Bar in 
Trinity Term, 1772 ; but from entries in the books at Christ 
Church it would seem that, like his elder brother, Ion, he 
graduated at Oxford in 1770. 

Statements, somewhat carelessly occe^teA, as to the habits 
of his early days represent Fitzgibbon as addicted to a life 
of pleasure, and giving but Uttle thought to the serious busi- 
ness ol life, until the death, in 1776, of his only surviving 
brother left him the sole heir to the handsome fortune which 
his father had realised, and opened up glowing possibilities 
of a great career. These statements cannot be accounted as 
altogether correct,' for it is certain that the young barrister 

> TIis misootUMption ftpp«wi to hava originkted in a pauags in k latter of 
Edmimd HiJone, pobllahad tn Prior's lilc of that wiitar, hi whlah the lollowing 
pMsage ooonre: 'I mat Fitigibbon at Bath, od hii way to HotwellB. Bis 
impanllelMl aflemluooj, I am now oonvinoed, U uneooqaenble. Changs of 
hingdonu baa, I think, rather Inorsaied the nnnataTal dalicae; of his maiiDATa. 
Hia dJihabUU mte not by anj meana remankable, after a long jonmey from 
Oxford, bat it ga*a him great ooooern that I ihonld meet him in anah an 
ondiew.' Bnt thla rateranoa ii not to John Fitegibbon. It ii certatnlj his elder 
broUiei, Ion, who is intended, for the lotnre Chanoellar was then barely eeren- 
toeu, and wa« an nndergradnate at Dublin. Fronde, in a letter to the author, 
obaerrca ae to thii point : > I belieTe Fitigibbon'i private lite to have been a 
dmple one. Bad it been stained by any viae, we ahould all have heard of it 
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applied himsell with considerable vigour to tbe business of 
bis profession tcom tbe very commencement. Extracts from 
bis fee-book wbicb bave been pablisbed sbow tbat bis 
earnings even from tbe first were substantial. The tmtb 
probabl; is tbat Fitzgibbon at tbat time applied bimself 
jvitb eqoal Tigonr to the porsait of business and pleasure. 
He is described as having immense powers of endure nee, 
and being equal to the most severe demands upon bis 
energies. 

Fitzgibbon's euliest efforts at tbe bar appear to have 
been made in election petitions, which in bis time were 
often made tbe sabject of keen party struggle, when argued 
in committee of the Irish House of Commons ; and in the 
year 1777 be was successful in no fewer than four petitions. 
It was to his aptitude for work of this sort that be owed his 
first introduction to Parliament. The celebrated Provost 
Hely-Hntchinson, one of the ablest politiciauB of his time, 
had procured in 1776 tbe return of bis son Bichard, after- 
wards Lord Donoughmore, for tbe University of Dublin, in 
opposition to tbe Attorney-General, Philip Tisdal. A 
petition was brought, with tbe conduct of which Fitzgibbon 
was entrusted. After a long struggle Hutchinson was 
unseated by tbe committee ; but Tisdal dying in the interval, 
and the successful party being thus left witbont a candidate, 
tbe young barrister was chosen in his place, and on 
_ March 28, 1778, was retiimed to- the Irish Parliament to 
represent the University of Dublin, He was then barely 
thirty years of age. 

From the foregoing brief summary of the circumstances 
of bis early life, it will be seen that Fitzgibbon entered 
Parliament with admirable prospects, and tbe surest gnaran- 
teea of political and professional success. Inheriting a large 
fortune, possessed of splendid abilities, a member of a 
profession wbicb enjoyed immense influence in the Irish 
House of Commons, and gifted with a considerable degree 

long ■go, fan no othw pablio vana btst h»d mott Utter or anwrDpalom 
•atagonuta.'— 8m » Utter from Orde, the ehlaf leorttuT to the Dcke ol Batluid, 
Tbe BaUand Fa««n, Hvtorkal ilSS. ContMuaiim Beporta, vol. Ui. p. 809. 
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of oratorical ability, he was plainly maiked oat for a coii- 
spicuonB part in the animated scenes that were impending. 
He had not indeed the splendid rhetorical endowments which 
enabled Flood and Grattan to carry away the senators in a 
whirlwind of emotion, bis manner being more incisive than 
perenasive ; bat he could speak with force, precision, and 
perspicacity. 

At the moment when Fitzgibbnn stepped npon the 
troabled stage of Irish politics, parties in Ireland, seldom 
constituted ia those days upon any very intelligible principle, 
were in a state of almost unexampled flax. Little as the 
Parliament which Grrcittan was about to found corresponded 
in its constitutional working with the usages of the English 
HoDse of Conunons, the old dependent Parliament which it 
replaced was even farther removed from the model of 
Eoglieh political life. In Ireland the party system was 
scarcely, if at all, understood. There was, of course, a 
Government and an Opposition ; but the Opposition could 
never displace the Government, which was an executive 
machine rather than a political organistn. The Lord- 
Lieutenant, indeed, was identified directly with the party 
and the politics which, for the time being, held sway at 
Westminster. But thongh theoretically and constitutionally 
liable to dismissal at any moment at the hands of the Viceroy, 
the great o£Bcials, and especially the law of&cers of the 
Crown, enjoyed for a long series of years a practical fixity of 
tenure. The Chancellor was in effect appointed for life, but, 
being an Englishman, took no very decisive part in struggles 
which he only half understood, and usually confined himself 
to the discharge of his functions as Speaker of the Irish 
House of Lords, and to the exercise of the immense patronage 
which was vested in him. The Chief Secretary was often 
non-resident, and sometimea hod not even a seat in the Irish 
House. Thus the chief administrative and political agent 
was the Attorney-General, to whom was confided the 
management of the House of Commons, and who nsoally 
held his post continaoasly, irrespective of the resignations 
of Viceroys or of the rise or fall of parties at Westminster, 
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until BQcb time aa he chose to retire to the havea of % Chief 
Josticeship. Oppoeition was in practice little more than a 
competition between a few great familiee for the favour of a 
Oovemment which could always extricate itself from ita 
parliamentary embarraaaments by porchasing whichever of 
its opponents happened to be the moat formidable for the 
time being. 

When Fitzgibbon entered the Hooae of Commons he 
found the Government party miTtsaally feeble, and the 
varioQS rivals who made up the motley Opposition by which 
it was confronted proportionately formidable. The death of 
old Philip Tisdal, who for seventeen years had conducted 
• the business of government under no fewer than eight 
Lords-Lieutenant, hod deprived administraticm of its most 
efficient instrument. His saccessor, John Scott, afterwards 
Lord Glonmell, thoxi^ a man of great ability, was much too 
indolent to fill the post as Tisdal had filled it; and Lord 
Buckinghamshire, who had succeeded Earl Harcourt at 
Dublin Castle in 1777, found himself without any efficient 
agent in that system of managem^it in which his predecessor 
had been a past-master. 

Up to this Fitzgibbon had taken no decided port in 
politics, though he hod acted in general with the Oppoeition i 
the sympathies of his constituency, which had elected aa 
his colleague the eloquent Walter Hussey Burgh, being with 
the popular party, and his personal friendship with Grattan 
bringing him in contact mainly with members of the Opposi- 
tion. When the Volunteers were fonued he 1^ himself 
taken his place as a private in their ranks ; bat he had confined 
his coKiperation to the purely defensive military purposes 
in which that remarkable organisation had originated. 
He had quitted them the moment they assumed the shape 
of a party association, and had denounced in Parliament the 
attempt to turn them to political purposes. 

It was his vigorous independence on this occasion that 
first commended Fitzgibbon to the friends of Govern- 
ment as a possible recmit. His connections had hitherto 
been mainly with the Opposition, with which his father. 
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who had sat for many years in Parliament, had asoally 
sided, though in his latter years the force of family 
ties had brooght the old lawyer into tench with inflnences 
friendly to Government. The great wealth he had amassed 
had ^labled the elder Fitzgihbon to make couBiderable 
alliances for hia danghters, one of whom had married a 
member of the great Beresford family, who sobseqnently . 
became Archbishop of Taam and founded the peerage of 
Decies. The connection had an important inflaence cm the 
prospects of yonng Fitzgihbon by procoring him the 
friendship of John Beresford. This powerful personage. - 
who for thirty years was on the most intimate footing with 
SQCcessiTe Vicen^, was a member of one of the most dis- 
tingnished of Irifii families. By his marriage with Barbara 
Montgomery, one of the bevy of sisters portrayed as the 
' Three (traces ' in Beynolde's well-known picture, he hod 
become closely connected with Lord Townshend and other in- 
fluential peraoni^es in England. The inflaence wielded by 
Beresford, who was described to Lord Fitzwilliam by an in- 
flnentiol member of Opposition as ' the Sing of Ireland,' may 
be best measured by the single fact that the attempt to dismiss 
him from his post at the head of the Bevenue had much to 
do with that nobleman's recall in 1796. The magnificence 
of his conceptions is still attested by the stately Castom 
House at Dublin, which was built at his suggestion. 

Beresford was the first person connected with Government 
to discern Fitzgibbon's ability. As early as 1779 he had 
mentioned the young lawyer to Lord Buckinghamshire as a 
man whose support could be had upon honourable terms, 
and who would be prepared to take an active part in the 
debates of the House of Commona if encouraged to do so by 
the prospect of professional advancement. The Viceroy was 
at first favourably disposed to the proposal, and commissioned 
Scott, the Attorney-General, to negotiate with Fitzgihbon, 
who, after consulting with Beresford, agreed to the arrange- 
ment. But the young politician characteristically based his 
consent upon the terms ' that there should be a settled plan 
adopted, and a firm adherence to this plan, whatever it was. 
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80 that when we had taken a part we might not be lelt 
alone and betrayed.' Bat the vacillation of HeroD, the 
Chief Secretary, violated these terms on the very first 
occasion on which the new plan was put to the proof, and 
Fitzgibbon, withdrawing his sapport, remained in opposi- 
tion, thongh in doing so he intimated his readiness to support 
Miniaters if they had the courage to undertake a definite 
policy. Bat Lord Bnckinghamshire taking ofience at the 
independence he had shown, the negotiation came to an end. 
The resignation of Lord Backinghamahire and the advent 
of the Carlisle administration had, indirectly, an important 
inflnence on Fitzgibbon's fatare, by procuring him the 
intimate friendship, which was continued to the close of his 
life, of William Eden, afterwards the first Lord Auckland, a 
statesman who, thongh at that time so far connected with 
the Whigs as to he included in the ill-starred Coalition 
ministry, was enbsegoently among the most thoroughgoing of 
the colleagues of Pitt. To Eden, as the Chief Secretary of a 
G-ovemment desirous of enlarging the basis of its connec- 
tions in the Irish House of Commons, Fitzgibhon was soon 
introduced by Beresford, and the two men formed a friend- 
ship the value of which was more than once felt by the 
young Irishman on critical occasions in his career. As 
early as 1782 Eden warmly recommended his friend for the 
important oE&ce of Prime Serjeant, and thons^ he bad left 
Ireland before Fitzgibbon received his first oflicial appoint- 
ment it was in no small degree to his influence that his 
friend's selection as Attorney-General was due. Almost 
the only intimate letters of Lord Clare which have been 
preserved, with the exception of a few published in the 
Beresford Correspondence, are to be found among the 
Auckland Papers. They show that a very warm intercourse 
was maintained between the two men down to the death 
of Clare, about whose health during hip last illness Auckland 
displayed an obviously sincere and affectionate solicitude. 

In the events which culminated in the legislative inde- 
pendence of the Irish Parliament, Fitzgibbon took only a 
very subordinate part, and though he concurred generally in 
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the meosQrea which led ap to that oonceBaion his approval 
seems to have gone little further than a passive and scarcely 
convinced acqtiiescence in tiie wishes of his constitnents. 
In 1780 he declined to support Grattan's Declaration of - 
Bight. In language which cnnoasly anticipates some of 
the argaments used twenty years later in his masterly 
speech on the Union, he reminded the House of Commons 
that they could not disavow the authority of British atatatea 
without shaking the security apon which the title to vast 
numbers of Irish estates depended. And he indicated that 
contempt for popular clamour and dislike of agitation which 
marked every stage of his subsequent ctu^er by declining ' to 
be terrified by an armed people crowding to the bar.' But 
thoti^h it is pretty evident that his support would not have 
been withheld from a firm opposition to the demands of 
the Volunteers, Fitzgibbon was too prudent to wreck his 
career by exhibiting an irreconcilable hostility to the popular' 
demand in the face of the resolution of the Enghsb Govern- 
ment to concede it. Accordingly, when called on by his 
constituents in 1782 to vote for Grattan's Declaration he _ 
frankly yielded his opinion to theirs, while avowing his 
* decided conviction ' that it ' was a measure of dangerous 
tendency, and withal inadequate to the purpose for which it 
is intended.' And he added his hope that a total repeal of 
Poynings's Law would not be pressed by his constituents. 

But, though thus acquiescing in the views of his sup- 
porters, it is certain that Fitzgibbon never caught the 
contagion of the popular enthusiasm which swayed Grattan 
and his friends. At the elections of 1788 his imperfect 
sympathy with the national aspirations cost him his seat for 
the University. But he still retained the friendship and 
confidence of Grattan and bis principal associates ; and it 
was with their full concurrence that Fitzgibbon was in the 
autumn of that year designated as Attorney-General. It is 
curious to reflect that the man who is best remembered for 
the vehemence of his opposition to Irish popular demands, 
who was for seventeen years the colleague of Pitt and the 
principal instrument of his Irish policy, and who more than 
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any other indmdaal contribated to the destruction of the 
Qi»ttan PartiuneDt, was first appointed to office by the 
Viceroy of & minirtty of which Fox was the head and 
Bnrke a subordinate member, and with the ezphoit approval 
of Grattan.* It was, indeed, largely the friendliness of 
the latter, conpled with the recommendations strennoosly 
pressed by Lord Auckland, that won the prize for Fitzgibbon, 
who thus foand himself elevated to the most influential office 
open to his prafessioD, short of the Seals for which an Irish- 
man was then considered ineligible, at the early age of thirty- 
six. But though it sounds strange that one who was for bo 
many years to be identified with an anti-Irish policy in its 
severest fomts should have won his first promotion under the 
ministty of Chairles Fox, the truth is that at the time of his 
appointment the English Whigs were under the influence of 

• the reaction which has not unusually followed their conces- 
sions to Ireland ; and, alarmed at the results of their poUcy 

_ in estabhshing an independent parliament, they were ready to 
rush to the opposite extreme of coercion. Th^ agitation led 
by Flood and the Bishop of Derry in the autumn of 1783 had 
filled all parties in England with an alarm which was not 
diminished, so far as responsible ministers were concerned, by 
the weakness of Lord Northington's Gkivemment. In a re- 
markable letter from the Prime Minister to the Viceroy 
dated November 1, 1783, and printed in Grattan's Life, 
Fox coimselled his lieutenant to firmer action, affirming that 
unless the Volunteers were dissolved vrithin a reasonable 
time ' government, and even the name of it, must be at an 
end.' In the same communication Fox stated with great 
clearness his views on Irish policy, laying down the doctrine 
of finality in concession in the most definite terms : — 
' Immense concessions were made in the Duke of Portland's 

> ' Mftn; at joai triendi, jon mj, h»ve diupprorad of ths propoud unnge. 
menta for Soott tad FiUgibbon. Are thej of thii or your aida ot ths w>ter T 
II on my lida, I oan ooatradict it thoa far — OrkttBD waa aonsnlled, and wm 
eoDtent to aot with Fitagtbbon. Iha Attoraey-Oaasral (YalTarton) likswiaa 
ftpptovM of PitRgibbon. He atanda foremoat in rank, abilitiw, Kxi peraonal 
knowledge It ia propoaed fae thoold t«ka the latd in the Hoaae of Commona.' 
Northiogton to Fox, NoTember 18, ITSS. Orattan'! Lift, iii. 1S4. 
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time, and these concessioos were declared by an almost 
nnanimons House of Commons to be Bofficient. The acooant 
most be conmdered as having been closed on the day of that 
vote, and should never again be opened npon any pretence 
whatever.' ' 

Even the most careful of historians have fallen into the 
error of representing Lord Clare as having been, throngh the 
whole of his official career, in violent antagonism to the 
popular party. But this view is entirely erroneous. Fitz- 
gibbon's first years in Parliament were passed, as we have 
seen, in opposition, and his acceptance of the Constitution 
of 1762 was frank and unreserved. With the Opposition 
leaders he remained for many yean on a friendly and even 
cordial footing. In the letter to his constituents of Dabhn 
University, already referred to, he had explicitly stated his 
opinion that ' the claims of the British Parliament to make 
laws for this country is a daring usurpation of the rights of a 
free people,' and that he had uniformly asserted this opinion 
in pubhc and private. There does not seem to be any 
ground for questioning the sincerity of this declaration, nor 
is it indeed in any sense incompatible vrith his subsequent 
advocacy of a union, when the United Irish movement 
threatened the dissotution of the connection between Q-reat 

> Farther on in tha ume leftM Fox enlargM on this theme, and bii nmarke 
thmr > onrionB light on tha vlewa ol the seotiiin ot the Whig part; with whioh 
Onttan wu then in doaert harmon; : ■ I hops, m; deur NorthingtoD, jon 
win not eonaidar thia long letter aa meant to blame joor oondoot, but I think 
I owa it w muoh to m; friendahlp lor yon aa to the pnblio to giTe joa talrl^ 
107 opinion and advioa in jaai moit ardnona gitnatlon ; and I will fairlj own 
that there ia one prinelple which aaenta to ms to mn through joor different 
deapatahea which a little alarma me. It ia thia — foa Mem to think as if it were 
sbaolatelj ueoeaaaiT at the ontut ot jonr govemmant to do lomething that 
may appear to ha obtaining boont, however trifling, to Ireland ; and what I 
ooniou I Hka Biill less ia to aaa (hat thia iB in aome degree loDuded npon the 
■mpleiMM ot former oonoeaalonB. Now I aee thia in qnite a different light, and 
twinn that beoanaa (hesa oouoMiioaK wero ao ample, no Inrtber onaa are 
iwowaary. Beoanae the Duke ot Fortland gave mnoh, are 70U to give aome- 
thing ? Consider bow thia r««aoning will appl; to 7anr aaoooMor. I repeat It 
*g»iB, tha aoootmt moat be eonaidered aa oloiad in 1783. Ireland hai no right to 
aspect Ironi anj Lord-Lientenant to oarry an; more points for her. Oonyanlent 
and proper regulations will always be adopted tor thsir own aakea ; bnl iooni, 
giflt, Klioomplintatli, Inland has no right to eipMt.' — Qrattan't Lift, iiL 111, 

I 
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Britain and Ireland — a connection he had alwajrs aseerted to 
be indispensable, and hia jeatoosy for which had even led 
him, as we have already seen, to deprecate the total repeal of 
Poynings'B Law. Long prior to the Union, and before that 
measore hod been thooght of, he stated, in the debates on 
the Begency qnestion, the view of the connection with 
Great Britain which he Beems to have steadily held throngb- 
out his career : ' The only seonrity for your liberty is yoor 
connection with Great Britain, and gentlemen who risk 
breaking the connection mast make up their minds to a 
nniott. God forbid that I should ever see that day ! bnt if 
ever the day on which a separation shall be attempted may 
come I shall not hesitate to embrace a onion rather than a 
separation.' Within fonr years of this utterance the 
Franchise Act of 1793 and the proceedings of the United 
Irishmen had brought the dreaded day within measurable 
distance, and thenceforward, as he avowed in 1800, Clare 
never hesitated as to the expedient which policy rather than 
inclination must compel him to embrace. 

The personal intimacy with Grattan continaed unbroken 
down to 1790, and was then dissolved as mnch throogh 
Grattan's vehemence as Fitzgibbon's acerbity. Giattan's 
sudden leap to fame in 1762, so far from rousing the envy, 
seems to have attracted the genuine admiration of his 
quondam comrade. Nor does this feeling appear to have 
been alienated by the early encounters which necessarily 
took place on the floor of the House of Commons in the 
skirmishes between Government and Opposition. In the 
course of an animated reprobation of the violences of the 
Volunteers, after that body had passed under the control of 
Flood, Charlemont, and Lord Bristol, Fitzgibbon took occa- 
sion to pay an eloquent tribute to the patriotic services of 
his old friend, whom he eulogised as ' the man whose wisdom 
and virtnes had directed the happy circumstances of the 
times and the spirit of Irishmen to make ns a nation.' 
Clare's character has been nowhere more acrimoniously 
condemned than in the Life of Grattan, by his son ; yet the 
anthor of that work expressly states that, as late as 1790, 
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and notwithstanding the heated Btrngglea over the Eegency 
Bill of 1789, the two Btateamen were on good termB, and 
that their friendship was fitat broken by the violence of a 
pamphlet written by Grattan, in the conrse of which he nsed 
ezpresBiona which, as even the biographer of the latter 
admits, ' it was not kind of bim, in a personal point of 
view,' to make use ol.' ' 

Fitzgibbon's promotion per galtum to the Attorney- 
Generalship, without serving in the sabordin&te office of 
Solicitor-General, took place at a moment of singolar ajixiety 
to the Irish Government, and, indeed, the orgency of secur- 
ing the service of a really strong man had much to do with 
Lord Northington's final choice in the selection of a law 
officer. The Volunteer movement had revived in a very 
dangerous form, and in the hands of Flood and Lord Bristol 
was being made the instrument of an agitation for Parliamen- 
tary Reform which not oiJy went far beyond what Fox in 
England or Grattan in Ireland deemed either safe or expe- 
dient, bnt was an actual menace to the stability of the 
British connection. On the introduction of Flood's Beform 
Bill all parties had concurred in refuting proposals brought 
in with all the unconstitutional menace of an armed assem- 
bly, and Government took the strong course of refusing 
leave to bring in the Bill, on the ground taken up by Fitz- 
gibbon in 1780 in reference to the Declaration of Bight — 
that the petition originated in an unconstitutional and 
illegal assembly, designed to awe and control the legislature, 
Fitzgibbon, who had already been designated as Attorney- 
General, spoke with great vigour on this occasion, and, 
according to Northington's report to Fox, ' acquitted him- 
self astonishingly.' His actual appointment followed almost 
immediately ; but upon the very day on which his patent was 
mode out the ministry of Fox and Lord North was abruptly 
terminated, and Lord Northington was immediately replaced 
by Pitt's intimate friend, the fourth Duke of Butland. 

His tenure of the Attorney-Generalship, which he held 
for close on six years, though not the period of his greatest 
' Qrattan't Lijt, ytA. iif. p. MO. 
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power, was probably the happiest portion of Fitzgibbon'a 
career. He entered npon his officifJ fonctions in the prime 
of life. Possessing the follest confidence of hie enperiors, 
and without a rival on the ministerial benches in the House 
of Commons, he speedily became the first Irishman in the 
coantry and the chief inspiration of all the acts of the ezeca- 
tive. Nor, as has been seen, was his enjoyment of the dignity 
and anthority of his responsible position at this time marred 
by that hostility on the part of hie political opponents which 
was so marked in the later stages of his career. His vigoroos 
action, Gromwellian in its contemptuous imperiousness, at the 
very outset of his official career, in stifling the Beform agita- 
tion Bonght to be revived in the aatnnm ot 1784, by dissolving, 
by the direct exertion of bis personal intervention, a meet- 
ing called by the sheriff of Dublin,' was approved by Giattan 
and the respectable section of the Whigs almost as cordially 
as it was endorsed by the Government ; and, although in 
the warmth of debate his characteristic petulance sometimes 
involved him in altercations with individual opponents, he 
preserved for the most part the friendliest relations with the 
principal members of the Opposition. 

With Corran, indeed, though the intercourse of the two 
men at the bar had at one time been friendly — Fitzgibbon, 
on the occasion of his taking silk, presented his brief-bag to 
his junior — the heat of controversy soon developed a serious 
quarrel, which culminated in a dnei. Yarioas accounts have 
been given of the encounter. Probably the most reliable is 
that ^ven by Woodfall, the eminent parliamentary reptnter, 

I TtiiiineidMit is UumiiigbljelwiMtariBtieof FitBgibbon'tfeulauflnniMM 
and of the prompt deoiiioa with whioh ha intftrUblj acted. A ineetiiiK 
of the people ot Dublin hmd been eoDvened bj the citj ■heriffi lor the 
•leeHon of delegate* to the KatloDkl Convsntian ■vminoDed in thii jeax. The 
■nthoritlM eonsidend it iiigtitoiu. FiUgibbon, almost unattended, forced 
hia waj through a hortlle mob, got on the platform, ant ihort the harangue el 
a popular orator, told the Bherifts the meeting irai ille{^, and threatened tham 
with Mvere legal penalties If the; dared to diiobe;. The meeting diipansd, 
and Fitigibbon, having atfaoted hia pnrpoee, walked awaj with eomponue, 
quite ondiatntbed hj the hluea of the mob. The oomment on thi« episode b; 
one of Clare't latest aoooesion in hia great otSoe marks the shange of time*. 
' Think ot a law offloer of to-daj,' sayi Lord Aihbonme in hi* book on Pitt 
taking an aotira, penonal, polioe part in aiHrtiag hi* liew of the law I * 
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who, in a letter to Eden describiog the famous debate on the 
commercial reaolatioiiB, while acknowledging the extent of the 
proTOcatiou offered by Curran, censtired in Btrong terms Fitz- 
gibbon'swantofcommand over his temper. Eden appears to 
have remonstrated with his friend in a friendly spirit, and 
Fitzgibbon ezcased his violence on the plea that he had been 
accused of a lack of personal courage, and was thos driven 
to fight the duel.' The two men were never afterwards npon 
terms of friendship. Curran asserted that in later years the 
Chancellor visited npon the lawyer the offences of the poli- 
tician, and evinced his dislike to an extent which prevented 
Corran from practising in his court. This is probably true ; 
but it is tme also that the insults which Curran's impetuosity 
. led him to address to the Chancellor passed all the bounds of 
forensic decency, and were couched, if correctly reported, in Ian- 
gnage which no modem judge would tolerate for an instant. 
Fitzgibbon at this period does not seem to have dreamt 
of the eminence to which he was to attain within a very few 
years. He had no ambition for any judicial honours short 
of the Chief Justiceship of Ireland, and the Chancellorship 
was apparently placed beyond his reach by the maxim of 
Oovermnent which had obtained daring a long sacceseioQ of 
years, and to which Pitt was inclined to adhere — that no 
Irishman should be allowed to hold the Seals.* Early in 

' FitagibboD's own MMOunt of ths ftffalr, u ooavtftA In % letter to Eden, ii 
•■ tollowi : ' Mj deu Eden, — Be Msnnd thftt I neter eui doubt the wurath ol 
jonr triBodshlp tor me, uid that no mm ptixm it mors bighlj than I do. Th« 
feet >■ thkt TotiBj of the gentlemen who compose onr Oppoeltion here, baving 
in the eonne of the seeuon thoaght fit to exeioiie their talents lor abiue npon 
me, not perliapB with all the rmmm with which thej had flattered tlieaudfes 
mwiiiml inclined to make a dUIeient eipeiiment npon me. Ton know the 
genioi of mj eonatiTmen well enongh to see that, in my aitaatloa, it became 
tneritably neoesiai; to nndeoeiTe them in this partlonlai; and Mr. Cnitan 
liaving in so many wordi itated " that I was prone to give ofFenoe and prone, to 
depiecate it," I lent Ogle to him to desire that he wonid disolaim the words, or 
give me an i^partanity to oonvinoe him of hia emn. After taking twelve 
hoars to oonsider ot my proposal, dniing which time there were direre oon- 
■oltationB ot the leaden of the party npon the snbjeot, they determined that ha 
shonld fight : and, after I had leedved his fire and retnmed it, the yonng 
gsntleman thonght good to aoknowledge that he had been miit^en, and we 
parted.'— Angnat 20, 17SS. Auckland ITS. 

* A letter tmm John Berestwd throws a cnrions light on the reasoijs for this 
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1786 he expressed, in a letter to Eden on the occasion of an 
anticipated vacancy in the Chief Jaaticesbip of the Common 
Pleas, his desire to remain Attorney-General, ' not feeling 
any inclination, as yet, to become an old woman,' althongh 
a few months later a possible opening in the higher office of 
Chief Jnstice of the King's Bench tempted him to conTey to 
the Dake of Batland his wish for that position. The Viceroy 
wonld have been greatly emhaitftBsed by the change, and said 
u much in a letter to his Chief Secretary Orde, adding that 
in his opinion it would be for the interest of the Qovemment 
that Fitzgibbon shoold be Chancellor apon uiy vacancy 
in that office. ' I should feel it very aspleaeimt,' he told 
Orde, 'to see him superseded by an English Chancellor, 
and I sincerely hope that there is no probability of any 
event to open that gitnation till the objection of his too mach 
youth could he done away with.' * Orde concurred in the 
hi^ opinion entertained by the Viceroy of Fitzgihbon' 
merit, snggesting that in the event of a premature vacancy 
a stoi^p Chancellor might be provided from England, with 
an asBOrance of the succession to the Attomey-GeDeral — an 
expedient which seems to have foond favoor with Pitt. 
Bat this wonld not satisfy Fitzgibbon's viceregal champicm, 
who at once replied, ' I coald not with satisfaction see Fitz- 
gibbon's pretensions even postponed. I love the man. He 
has stood by me and I mast stand by him.' And the 
Viceroy's final words on the subject, in conveying his 
refasal to ask Lord Lifford to resign, with the object above 
mentioned, were, ' I cannot sacrifice Fitzgibbon. He 

tI«w; — 'The offiM of ChftQotllor It ihe onlj one whieh HlBabsolutsljaMMiMry 
tor England to knp in her own hwidi, mi vhieh it la most highJj tor th* 
Intanrt ot tbia ooantr; (Ireland) ihould not get into the huidi ot mi Irith- 
Bwn, and partiaolarlj ot ui Iriihman attached to any partienlar partj. Let 
hit oondnot be what It might, tha publie wonld never be oontentad with it ; the 
Uea rerolti the people of this ooontr; ; and I do aoanre joa that I remember 
well when Lord Bowes died that the alarm was general leat anj of the Iriah 
Mcdidatei ihonld mooeed ; and when the preoent man same over, and the 
diaappolntad eandldate* endeaTonred to raiie a oonbinatioD agalntt him, be 
wai immediately taken up b; the pnblio, tor no other rea»on than that he wai ui 
BngliibMan, from whomthejeipeoted impartiality. '—BaregfordCorreBpondenee. 
■ The BDtlaod Papera : Hittorkal M8S. CommUnoH, Utb Beport, ^>p. 
part 1. ^ 806. 
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deserres all I can give him, and I shall fling &verf obstacle 
in the way of any attangement which is to pieclade him.' 

The BQdden death of the Dake of Batland, in the antnnm 
of 1787, deprived Fitzgibbon of a friend, whose loss, bad the 
Attomey-General been a weaker man, might have seriooaly 
affected his prospects, for the Doke had a weight with Pitt 
which his saccesaor, Buckingham, never possessed. Bat 
the new Viceroy was qnickly impressed with the capacity of 
the Atttmiey-General, and soon learned to rely npon Fitz- 
gihboQ as absolntely as his predecessor had done. And 
althoogh Buckingham came to Ireland strongly possessed 
with the Dotiou of the ineligibility of an Irishman for the 
ChanceUorship, and had stated this view strongly to Pitt in 
a letter written prior to bis appointment, be had not been 
six months in Ireland before he had not only pledged him- 
self to support Fitsgibbon'a claims, if an Irishman should 
be selected, but had expressed to William Grenville the 
opinion that, however stroDg the abstract arguments in 
favoor of an English Chancellor, the time bad gone by when 
Fitzgibbon's claims could be snccessfnlly opposed. In a 
few words the Viceroy painted a striking pictore of his 
masterfnl subordinate — 'his intrepidity, his influence and 
weight, have, in fact, placed him at the head of the country. 
We all fear him ; and on all occasions I have found him 
fair, manly, and to be trusted.' ' 

Lord Lifford's retirement was at this time believed to be 
imminent, and, in point of fact, the old Chancellor was only 
postponing resignation until be should have negotiated 
favourable terms, in the shape either of a pension or of a 
provision for his sons. In the autumn of 1768, be definitely 
expressed to Buckingham his desire to retire, and Fitz- 
gibbon had thereupon betaken himself to London, where he 
had received from Pitt himself an undertaking that no 
appointment should be made without . giving him a fan: 
opportunity of stating bis claims, and bad met, at the bands 
of the English Chancellor, Lord Thnrlow, a reception so 

■ Tha Dropmon tfvn : Bittarical 31S3. Cotumiuum, 18Ui Bapoit, App. 
part iii. p. 993. 
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flattering as ted him to believe that he would meet with no 
oppoaition in that quarter, though this impression was subee- 
quently proved to be erroueoQB. Amongat other wcJl-wisheis 
and backers of his candidature was the Earl of Momington, 
afterwards the Marquess Wellesley, whose intimacy with Pitt 
made his support of much consequence. The Attorney- 
General had recently placed Momington under a considerable 
obligation, and the Earl conveyed throngh Grenville his 
hope that his friend's application would meet with no incon- 
siderate refusal. Momington waa identified in the main at 
this period, as in later life, with the Whig connection ; and 
the approval of Fitzgibbon's candidature by one who looked 
on Grattan as ' the first of all men in ability and virtue ' is an 
additional proof that, down to his elevation to the Chancellcff- 
ship, Clare had not alienated the regard of the Opposition in 
Ireland, in spite of the unmeasured and caustic language in 
which he assailed his opponents and enforced his opinions, 
language which led to his receiving in the squibs and 
lampoons of the day the nickname of FitzPetulant. The 
Oppoaition view of him during his Attorney-Generalship was, 
indeed, fehcitously expressed in a speech of Grattan's, in 
which personal goodwill has still the upper hand of political 
hostility— ' What has fallen from the right honourable 
member,' he said, ' ia a proof that a certain asperity is not 
inconsistent with an excellent bead and a very good heart.' 

The strong pressure exerted by the Viceroy and others of 
Fitzgibbon's friends prevailed with Pitt against the aolicita- 
tiona of Camden and Thurlow, though the Premier evaded 
the Deceasity of definitely deciding between the rived 
inflnencea by requesting Lord Lifford to remain in his post, 
which the old Chancellor retained until his death a year later. 
By the time that event occurred Fitzgibbon's staunch support 
of Pitt and Bnckingham on the Begency question made it 
impossible to put any other candidate in competition with 
him for the Seals. The Viceroy's gratitude knew no 
bounds, and in letter after letter he testified to his sense of 
hie heatenant's services. ' Fitzgibbon,' he wrote, ' has 
assisted me in all these anxious moments with an exertion, 
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zeal, and even personal risk, beyond any line of common 
attachment. ... I cannot conceiye any poflBibility of put- 
ting by BQch pretensiona.' In another letter be testified to 
' the facolties, int^rity, and sitoation which enable him to 
do more for English goTemment than all Westminster 
Hall pat together.' ■ 

The chief obstacle in the path of Fitzgibbon's ambition 
was the Enghsh Chancellor, Lord Thorlow, who, supported 
by his predecessor Lord Camden, still held ont against the 
appoinbnent of an Lishmau, and suggested every possible 
alternative. Bat Bncldngham was resolute. He told Pitt, _ 
in plain terms, that Fitzgibbon would not remain in office 
if he were insulted by being passed over for any of tbe un- 
known men put forward by the Chancellor, and that he 
himself would not remain in Ireland without Fitzgibbon. 
He protested against Thorlow deciding the matter from the 
point of view of the law only, pointing out that a strong 
man who knew Ireland had become indispenflable as Speaker 
of the House of Lords, and meeting Thurlow's objection 
that Fitzgibbon was unpopular in Ireland with the state- 
mentthat it was 'absolute nonsense.' Ultimately Thurlow's 
opposition was withdrawn through the instrumentality of 
Hobart, the Irish Secretary and afterwards Lord Bnckingham- 
ehire, whom the Lord-Lieutenant sent over to tell Pitt in so 
many words that if Fitzgibbon were not appointed neither 
he nor any other member of the Irish Government would 
remain in office. Hobart was sent by Pitt to the Chancellor, 
who, according to the emissary, stormed and roared ; but 
when he found the ministers firm, gave way, saying, ' If Mr. 
Pitt will appoint an Irishman Chancellor, Mr. Fitzgibbon is 
the best man be could select.' 

The appointment was received in Ireland with a 
cordiality which is of itself sufficient to prove that no part 
of the unpopularity which marked his declining years had yet 
been experienced by Fitzgibbon. Strange as it now appears 
in the light of tbe new Chancellor's subsequent career, no 
more popular appointment was ever made in Ireland, Tbe 

' The Dropmore P*p«n ; Eitiorical 218S. Commiuion, ISth B«port, App. 
put iU. p. 446. 
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mirender by the English GoTemment of the old prejadiee 
which had prevented Bucceesive mimstiies tx<aa entniBting the 
Great Seal of Ireland to a native of the ooontry, was viewed 
hy all parties as a national triomph, and not least bo by the 
Opposition. The new Chancellor was presented with the 
freedom of several of the chief cities, and for some weeks 
it rained addresses. Even in the heat of the straggle over 
tiie regency, in which Fitzgibbon had stood alone against 
an unprecedented combination, the normal strength of the 
opponents of Govanment being increased by the namerous 
trimmers who were ready to worship what they imagined 
to be the rising son, he had avoided giving personal ofiEence 
to the leaders of the Opposition. And when the recovery of 
the king made it necessary for them to make their peace 
with the Government they had defied, it was throngb Fitz- 
gibbon that the negotiations were opened. 

Nor were the lively expectations formed on all hands 
of Fitzgibbon's capacity and fitness for the great post to 
which he had thns early attained in any wise disappointed 
in the early years of his Chancellorship. In the discharge 
of the purely legal part of his functions he gave entire 
satisfaction. Displaying the utmost assiduity and attention 
to his business, he disposed of the causes vbicb came before 
him with a promptitude which gratified the litigants and a 
judicial acumen which commanded the respect of the legal 
profession. Of those who have condemned Fitzgibbon as 
a violent bigot and prejudiced partisan, prone to support 
authority and privilege against popular rights irrespective of 
the dictates of justice, few, if any, have ever been at the 
pains to inquire how far this character tallies with what is 
recorded of Lord Clare's judicial career. Yet an examination 
of his reported judgments, many of which are extant in the 
pages of Bidgway's 'Hoose of Lords Beporte,' and else- 
where, abundantly proves not only the strength of bis legal 
intellect bat the breadth and liberality which constantly 
led him to take the most generous, most humane, and moat 
tolerant view open to him. A candid perusal of bis judicial 
remains presents indisputably the figure of a powerful judge 
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who, but for the engroBsiiig political pre-oocnpations of his 
lattet years, would probably have been a very great one. 
And in the two great caosea of disanion which have moat 
divided Iriahmen, the divisiona between Protestant and 
Catholic, between landlord and tenant, Clare's decisions will 
be found to lean, m far as the law permitted, to tiie liberal 
and popular side. 

In the jndgments which survive are displayed in a strik- 
ing and even nnnsual degree a sincere and deep revereace 
(or the great luminaries of English jarispradence who went 
before him, coupled with the boldest independence towards 
their dogmas when these appeared to him to be an- 
sapported by principle. In all are manifest that first and 
last of judicial cbaracteristics — a strong will to do justice — 
according to the merits of the case before him. Clare had 
that immense advantage to an equity judge, a complete 
practicE^ grounding in the Common Law, and his mind was 
amply stored from the great treasuries of our traditional 
law. His capacity for work was immense, and his judg- 
ments are as conscientious and thorough in their elucidation 
of the facts as they are clear and courageous in their 
application of the law. In Clare's time causes, ere they 
reached the Lords, had usoally to be cturied through well- 
nigh impassable hogs of litigation. Through these the 
Chancellor's luminous judgments followed tiiem step by 
step, never failing to find sure ground for his tread. He is 
never content, as some strong judges are, to decide upon 
one or two salient points, putting the Teat aside, nor, as lazy 
or timid judges are sometimes known to be, is he satisfied 
to ride off upon some technicality, whereby he may evade! 
the trouble and responsibility of a complete and courageous 
judgment. Yet this laborious industry is never the result 
of incapacity to grasp tiie relative importance of the 
difficulties involved in the facts ; for be never falters in the 
masterful confidence of his opinion. As little was it due to 
any love of the usages of the law, for Clare had a horror 
quite before his time of the harrowing protractedness and 
expense of litigation, which, indeed, he never failed to 
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denoonca and counteract as far as in him lay. The sarcaiBtie 
and Bometimefl fierce animadversions which often occor in 
his jndgments upon the flagitions prolonging of litigation, 
his onstinted denunciation of those ctunbroQS evasions of 
the old Chancery procedures which made the law's delay 
a by-word, not merely evince a healthy sympathy with 
jnstice, but give warrant for believing that, had he hved to 
the less fevered times which followed the Union, the name 
of Lord Clare would have stood high on the roll of law 
reformers ; that many of the changes delayed for more than 
a generation after he had passed away would have been 
inaugurated through his influence at the opening of the 
century; and that the scand^s typified in Jamdyce and 
Jamdyce would never have survived long enough to leave 
it to the author of ' Bleak House ' to become a factor in the 
refonnation of the Gouit of Chancery. 

The break-up of Fitzgibbon's friendly relations with his 
old friends of the Whig Opposition dates from the forma- 
tion, in 1769, of the Whig Club. One of the first acts of 
this body was to attack the Chancellor, who, in a dispute 
about the election to the Mayoralty of Dublin, bad esponaed 
the canse of the Corporation as against the popular wishes, 
and bad, as the President of the Privy Council, delivered a 
decision which Charlemont described as ' by far the worst 
of all the wicked transactions he hod known.' The Club 
having met and passed a series of resolutfons on the subject, 
Fitzgibbon took occasion, in his place in the House of 
Iiords, to express in the most candid t^ms his opinion of 
the Club and its members. He denounced them with his 
customary virulence of language, as persons of the grossest 
ignorance who, by their late resolution on behalf of the 
rights of the anbj'ect, had discovered ' as great a perversion 
of sense as ever distracted the human brain ; ' and he did 
not scruple to describe a body which niunbered among its 
roll such magnates as the Duke of Leinster and Lord 
Chulemont as ' a porter club, a horde of miscreant traitors 
professing peace but practising corruption.' Gratton re- 
plied in a pamphlet which contained references to the 
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Chancellor ao g&Uing as to tettninate their acqaaintanue, 
and except for such forma] intercoorse as must have taken 
place at the meetings of the Privy Gooncil attended by / 
Qrattan dmring Fitzwilliam's viceroyaltjr, the two men 
never spoke again. 

Thenceforward the story of Fitzgibbon's career is the 
story of that stormiest decade in Irish history which, after 
witnessing the rise and fall of the United Irishmen and the 
horrors of a civil war, was to terminate in the Union which 
he did more than any single individual to accomphsh. 
From the first beginnings of the United Irish agitation 
Fitzgihbon set himself resolntety to fight it. He was at no 
time onder any illusion as to the dangerons possibihties 
which larked beneath the surface of Irish society, and, 
knowing his country and bis conntrymen, he had discerned 
the dangraB which threatened in the encooragement given 
by a factions Opposition to the latent disaffection which 
he knew existed among the people. Writing to Eden 
within a few months of the excitement over the regency, 
he laid bis finger on the evil which arose from it : ' I hope 
that the gentlemen who are in opposition in Great Britain 
will learn, before it is too late, the danger of playing their , 
game in this country. If they do not agree with their 
antagonists in anything else, they must learn to agree in 
supporting the King's Government in Ireland, else perhaps ^ 
tbey may, before they are aware of it, have this country a 
stake to fight for with a foreign enemy.' The resignation 
of Bnckinghom, who had taken an active and direct part 
in the business of administration, within a few months of 
Fitzgibbon's elevation to the woolsack, by placing the 
nominal direction of afbits in the hands of a nobleman with 
no previous experience of Ireland, greatly strengthened 
Fitzgibbon's already great authority, and tor the next ten 
years it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the powers of 
the Irish Government were concentrated in the Chancellor. 

We have traced Lord Clare's career from its commence- 
ment to the zenith of his power. To follow it through 
the last and most stirring chapter of his contentious life 
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would be to write the history of the United Irish move- 
ment, of the Rebellion, and of the Union. His la^e share 
in those great transactions of that epoch has been clearly 
onthned in the ' English in Ireland ' and in the ' History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century,' aai need not be dwelt 
on here. But it is worth while to notice some incidents not 
elsewhere enlarged upon in Clare's personal relations both 
with his political saperiors and with the leaders of the revolu- 
tionary agitation, and in bis conduct of the straggle against 
them, which strikingly illustrate his charactei and illominate 
his policy. 

No episode in Irish history has been the subject of more 
vehement controversy or more abundant criticism than the 
recall of Lord Pitzwilliam from his brief and onfortunate 
viceroyalty. At the time it took place the incident strained 
almost to breaking point the lately fonned coalition between 
~Pitt and the Portland Whigs, apon which depended the whole 
policy of England in the stmggle with France. And even 
after the lapse of above a century the passions it engendered 
can still lend warmth to the pen of the coolest of historians, 
and inspire the most vigorons passages in the criticisma 
of the most moderate and most detached of statesmen. 
The whole question of the justice of Pitt's action in 
summarily reoaUing Fitzwilliam has been so recently and 
so folly investigated from the point of view of Cabinet 
precedent and of&cial propriety, by licad Bosebery and Lord 
Ashbourne, that it is nnnecessary to restate it here, though 
it is impossible to refer to the subject without obeerving 
that the significance of the recall has been very greatly 
exaggerated. It was certainly not the proximate cause of 
-the Bebellion. Had it been so, many of the arguments 
used in justification of the Bebellion moat disappear. The 
recall was, no doubt, in Lord Bosebery's phrase. ' a land- 
mark.' It pointed the paose in that policy of concession 
which had culminated in the Franchise Act of 1793, and 
which had encouraged extravagant expectations in the 
popular mind ; but it wae not the occasion of that pause. 
The publication by Lord Ashbourne of the Cabinet Memo- 
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landnm ctiawn ap by Pitt and conctured in by FitzwiUiam's 
most particnlaf friends and coUeagnes — Portland, Spencer, 
Windham, and Loughborough — disposeB, once for all, of all 
controversy on that aspect of the question, and fully justifies 
the censure which Lord Hosebery has pronounced, with all 
the authority of one who has held the Premiership, on 
Fitzwillism's extraordinary disregard of arrangements defi- 
nitely sanctioned and prescribed by the Cabinet, and of 
pledges most explicitly entered into. That document entirely 
destroys the case for Lord Fitzwilliam, convicting the Viceroy 
not merely of weakness and indiscretion, but of actual bad 
faith ; for it proves that every one of those acts of his 
viceroyalty which led to Fitzwilliam's recall, and in regard 
to which he claimed to have been given complete liberty of 
action by his colleagues, had been expressly repudiated by 
the Cabinet in advance, with Fitzwilliam's express assent. 

But we are here concerned with the much-vexed episode 
only as it concerned Lwd Clare. It is plain that the 
Chancellor was an important factor in the situation to be 
dealt vrith in Ireland at the moment when Fitzwilliam was 
appointed to the viceroyalty. The Chancellor had, as has 
been seen, by this time entirely lost the confidence of the 
leaders of the popular party in Ireland. They were 
resolved to procure his removal at the first opportunity, and 
the very first item Id the programme they submitted to 
Fitzwilliam, who from the moment his appointment was 
decided on had placed himself absolutely in the hands of 
Grattan and his friends the Ponsonbys, was the dismissal of 
the Chancellor, whom it was intended to replace by an English 
serjeant-at-law of no particular eminence. As early as the 
aatomn of 1794, several months before Fitzwilliam arrived 
in Ireland, this step had been definitely decided on in secret 
conclave. Had the Viceroy and his allies behaved with the 
commonest discretion, it is impossible to say how far the 
intrigue might have succeeded. But their designs were 
soon bruited abroad, and Fitzgibbon was not the man to 
git stiU under such an attack. If in the course of his 
administration he had made enemies, he also had powerful 
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frieodB. And though Pitt was for from Bharing his strong auU- 
Catholic views, Fitzgibbon was the Premier's most trosted 
adviser in Irish afhirs, and he possessed hiA ear. Accordingly 
it was soon evident that the Chancellor was mnch more likely 
to dianuBB the Viceroy than the Viceroy to Hiatnim the 
Chancellor. Fitzwilliam's intention was bronght to the 
knowledge of the Cabinet, when Pitt emphatically declined 

- to assent to any interference with Fitzgibbon, or to the 
removal of any of the old servants of the Government. 
And in the subsequent arrangement, in which, as detailed 

: in the Memorandum, every nomination to office in Ireland 
was specifically dealt with, the retention of Fitzgibbon in 
his poet remained a tine qud non. Foiled in their principal 
object, the new dispensers of power and patronage did their 
best, while tnming their attention to smaller men, to make 
the position of the Chancellor and his immediate friends aa 
onpleosant as possible; and it was not wonderfnl that 
Fitzgibbon, on his aide, should seize the earliest opportnnity 
to be revenged on his assailants. Snch an opportunity the 
unwisdom of his adversaries speedily presented. Fitz- 
wiUiam had no sooner arrived in Ireland than he entered 
upon a career of proscription, and one of his first acts was 
to dismiss Bereaford from his post in the Bevenne. Beres- 
ford was not only Fitzgibbon's closest ally in the Irish 
(Government, but from bis connections, influence, and great 
ability in council he had become one of the most powerful 
men in Ireland. Hia dismissal was, as Pitt himself averred, 

- in the teeth of the Cabinet nnderstoading, and in his appeal 
to the Cabinet Beresford was strongly supported by the 
Chancellor. The whole question of FitzvnUiam's conduct 
in Ireland became the subject of a conference among the 
leading members of the Cabinet ; bis indiscretions, censured 
by the Prime Minister and repudiated by his closest friends, 
were too glaring to be condoned, and he was at once 
recalled. Lord Camden was sent over in his stead, and 
thenceforward, and nntil atfter the passing of the Act of 
Union, the supremacy of Fitzgibbon, now created Earl of 
Clare, remained onchallenged. 
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That BO vehement an opponent of the Catholic claims as 
Lord Clare should ever have assented even to the limited 
meuore of coacesBion to the Catholic demands which was 
carried in 1793 is a circmnstance which has excited the 
wonder of historianB. The explanation probably is that 
that statesman, who, however little he sympathised vrith 
Irish aspirations for independence, knew Ireland as few or 
none of her mlers have known it, foresaw the inevitable 
coDseqnences of the legislation he deDoimced. He perceived 
that the friction between Parliament and the enfranchised 
people moBt, if the exclusiveness of the former were main- 
tained, lead to a popular storm which could not ba withstood 
Buccessfally, and that choice would have to be made 
between the concession in their entirety of the Catholic 
demands, and the absolnte suppression of Ireland's par- 
liamentary liberties. It is remarkable that from the year 
1793, as he stated in his great speech on the Union, the 
Irish Chancellor had looked forward to the annihilation of 
the Grattan Parliament, and it is plain that in council he 
urged it vehemently upon successive Lords-Lientenant. 
Westmorland, Fitzwilliam, and Camden in turn report in 
their correspondence with the members of the English 
Cabinet how strenuously this opinion was pressed upon 
their attention by Clare ; ' and it is proved further that the 
idea was personally propounded to Pitt by his most trusted 
Irish adviser. Fitzgibbon had never cordially approved the 
policy which created the Grattan Parliament, though be had 
acquiesced frankly in the first fruits of that policy. He had, 
as a young member of the Hoose of Commons, expressed hia 
sentiments in this respect in the coarse of the celebrated 
debate on Grattan 's momentous resolution of April 19, 1760, 
* that the King's most excellent Majesty and the Lords and 

■ Etbh u etdj &■ 17S4, the Dnke of RntUnd, who wsa then Lord- 
UeatsDUit, had written to Pitt: 'W«re I to Indnlge k dietanl ipMiiktioD, I 
■honld Mjr thftt whhont a union Iisluid will not be oonneoted with Oreat 
Britain in tven^ yean longer ; ' and, more renkukabla rtill, Foi had written a 
tew motttht earlier, and while atlll a Miniatei: 'If eitliei the Parliimentar; 
ntonn in any ahape, however modffled, or any other point olaimed by ttu 
Volnntaen, be oonoadad, Ireland it irretrierabl; loit lot erei.' . 
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ConunoDB of Ireland ue the only powra competent to bind 
or enact lawB in this kingdom.* 

' England,' he Baid on that occasion, ' is a prood and a 
high State, a nation not apt to crouch under any hardens. 
It IB said that we are obtaining an act of iostice throogh fear. 
Who will not be proud to resist snch an idea? For my part 
I am BO much an Irishman that I would not be even 
sapposed to take advantage of fear. Xjet any man point oat 
any advantage that can be gained by this resolation, and I 
will sobsciibe to this Declaration. Bat no one can do so. 
We are told that the people are at the Bar with petitions in 
one hand and arms in the other, and that they are become 
cUunorons. Shall it be said that we are to he terrified by 
an armed people crowding to the Bar ? I wonid rather be 
a slave to Enghsh laws than be ruled by a few factioos men.' 

Twenty years' experience of the working of an indepen- 
dent Legislature had not altered these opinions, which Clare 
steadOy maintained thronghoat the whole period of its 
^stence ; and scarcely for a moment does be seem to have 
forgotten to promote these ideas. The fondamental argu- 
ments apoQ which he based his conclusions are fully set 
forth in his speech on the Catholic Belief Bill of 1793. 

No personal episode connected with the straggle between 
the GoTemment and the United Irishmen is more interest' 
ing than the relations which existed between Fitzgibbon 
and Wolfe Tone — the animating spirits of the two parties. 
If Tone was the mainspring of the revolutionary agitation, 
Fitzgibbon was at least in equal degree the master mind 
which controlled Uie forces directed to its overthrow. 
Each recognised in tiie other a foeman worthy of His steel. 
Beferring, in his journal for March 1798, to the speech 
delivered by Clare in answer to Lord Moira's arraignnkent 
of the Irish Govemment, in which the Chancellor referred 
to Tone by name, the latter frankly expresses bis admiration 
of the tmcompromising vigour with which bis enemy carried 
on the warfare between them. ' I can hardly, I think, be 
suspected of partiality to the Chancellor, but I declare I 
have a greater respect for his conduct on this occasion 
than for that of Lord Moira. He ia, at least, an open 
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and avowed eoemy ; he takes bis party, sach as it is, like 
a man who expects no quarter, and is therefore determined 
to give none.' ' 

The two men had long known each other, and had even 
had opportunities of intimacy ; for though Tone waa by 
fifteen years the jonior of Fitzgibbon, they had at one time 
been thrown together by a connection or kinship which 
existed between Fitzgihbon's family and that of Mrs. Tone. 
With the latter for some years prior to 1790 Tone was 
himself residing at their house in Grafton Street, at which 
Fitzgibbon was a frequent visitor; and through their 
common relatives the two men probably learnt a good deal 
of each other's character, even if they did not often meet. 
But these opportunities did not lead to any friendship, there 
was no mutual attraction ; though Fitzgibbon, who was 
admittedly a firm friend to all who had claims upon him, 
would probably have been willing to befriend the husband of 
his young connection, who had not at that time disqnalified 
himself for ministerial patronage. Bat as Tone was, to use 
his own words, ' one of the most ignorant barristers at the 
Four Courts,' and took httle or rather no pains to conceal 
his contempt and dislike of his profession, it could not have 
been an easy matter, even for the omnipotence of an 
eighteenth-century Chancellor's patronage, to do much to 
advance his interests. And within a brief space Tone had 
taken two steps either of which must have proved sufficient 
to destroy any inclination which Fitzgibbon might have 
felt to help the young adventurer. He quarrelled with his 
wife's family, and he took to writing pamphlets for the _ 
Whig Club. Thenceforward the hostility between the two 
was inveterate and relentless. Tone's son, in the preface to 
the Washington edition of his father's Life, says that he 
scarcely had a personal enemy, vrith the two curious excep- 
tions of Fitzgibbon and George Ponsonby, numes which 
were probably never bracketed together in any other con- 
nection ; yet, violently as the Chancellor denounced Tone's 
treasonable proceedings, it is not unlikely that it waa due in 
> Lift of Tout, U. 468 (WMbiugton «dltion]. 
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part to his kinahip with Mrs. Tone that the young conspirator 
was allowed to leave the country in 1796, without being 
subjected to a prosecution, on the occasion of his being 
compromised with Jackson in the mission which cost the 
lattOT his life. The transactions which took place upon that 
occasion are detailed with great minuteness in the Beres- 
ford Correspondence in the letters of Marcns Beresfotd. 
who was the agent in those negotiations which ended in 
Tone's undertaking to go into voluntary exile; and the 
account there given of these negotiations agrees with the 
nairative in Tone's Life. Marcos Bereeford, who was the 

^son of John Beresford, Fitzgibhon's intimate friend, and 
who had lately been appointed private secretary to the new 
iChancellor, was on terms of intimacy with Tone, who was 

"^on his circuit at the bar, and for whom he had a warm 
regard. It was primarily to the friendship of Marcns 
Beresford that Tone owed his escape scot-free in the perils 
of 1794 ; but even that friendship could not have availed 
him had the Chancellor been unwilling (o acquiesce in his 
escape. The unfavourable impressions of his young ac- 
quaintance formed in the Chancellor's mind in the course of 
tiieir private intercourse were soon confirmed and deq>ened 
by what hk position at the head of the Q^ovemment enabled 
him to learn of Tone's part in the United Irish movement. 
A letter addressed to Tone's friend and colleague in the 
United Irish conspiracy, in which he avowed bis decided 
wish for separation, fell into the hands of the Government, 
and fully revealed the secret aims of the men who were 
behind tiie Unity movement of 1791. Thenceforward Clare 
never ceased to point to Tone as the origin and pivot of the 
treasonable conspiracy of the United Irishmen, a view of his 
consequence which the statement confided to Beresford by 
Tone as the condition of his being allowed to leave the 
country in 1794 abundantly confirmed. This statement, 
which was made by Tone only upon the express condition 
that no use should be made of it to the prejudice of any of 
the persons referred to in it, except for the purpose of 
preventing a renewal of treasonable practices on the part ot 
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those aJready implicated, only came to the hands of Lend 
Clare in 1797, after Beresford'a death, and waa destroyed 
irith the rest of Clare's papers in 1802. No nse was ever 
made of it, thoogh its' existence was referred to in Clare's 
speech on the state of Ireland in the House of Lords in 
1801 ; bat there is a reference to it in a very cnriona letter 
vritten by Thomas Emmet to BasseU after the capture and 
before the death of Tone in the aatnmn of 1798. In this 
letter, which was written in response to an appeal by 
Bnssell to Emmet and the other Btate prisoners to exert 
themselves in Tone's behalf, Emmet, while aTernDg that 'it 
is impossible for any one to be more concerned or more 
anxious than we all are about the fate of Tone,' excuses 
himself from interfering on the groimd that intervention 
would injure rather than serve his friend, and assigns as the 
main ground of the futihty of any efforts, the fact that 'the 
day we were at the Castle the Chancellor mentioned that 
Tone had, before he left the kingdom, signed such a con< 
fession of his own treason as would and was intended to 
hang him in the case of his ever returning.' It is im- 
possible to doubt that Emmet, whom Tone in his auto- 
biography brackets with Busaell as the first of his friends, 
wonld have risked his owu life could he have done so to any 
purpose in behalf of his unfortunate comrade in treason 
But there can be no doubt that Emmet was right as to the 
hopelessness of any attempt to save Tone. Public opinion 
would not have tolerated it, and whatever forbearance 
Fitzgibbon might have been willing to exhibit in 1794 had 
ceased to influence him in 1798. Though he censured the 
irregularity of the court-martial by which Tone was con- 
demned, he wrote with pitiless nncoQcem of the end of his 
old acquaintance. ' Nothing could be so preposterous as the 
whole proceeding with respect to Tone ; he should certainly 
have bees hanged on the shore where he landed.' 

The fixed hostility to Catholic Emancipation which Clare 
manifested at every stage in his career, and which led him 
to oppose not merely every measure directly designed to that 
end, bat every enactment, which seemed to tend in its - 
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direction, is the cudmal principle in his system of policy. 
And, however much a later age must deplore his views, it 
is impossible not to respect the consistency with which, from 
beginning to end of his career, he maintained the doctrine 
that Protestant ascendency in Ireland is essential to the 
connection between the two kingdoms. It is easy, nowadays, 
to condemn a principle which has been repudiated by the 
State for mote than two generations ; but it is only fair to 
remember that Clara did no more than give expression with 
frankness and candour, if with needless acerbity, to principles 
of government which no one, in hie time, affected to disclaim. 
The unalterably Protestant character of the constitution in 
Church and State was in Clare's time an axiom of government 
which no serious politician ever dreamt of challenging ; and 
it remained one for years after his death.' Indeed, the main 
borden of the speeches in favour of each successive relaxa- 
tion of the penal laws was to prove that the security of 
PcotestantiBm would remain as strong as before. Clare did 
not push his principles a jot further than they were pressed 
as late as 1817 in Feel's remarkable speech against the 
Catholic claims which made the ultimate author of emanci- 
pation the darling of the unbending cbtunpions of Protestant 
ascendency. 

But in one respect Clare pushed his view of the inviolable 
Protestantism of the British Constitution, as established at 
the Revolution, beyond that of most of his contemporaries. 
Mr. Lecky, in his account of the regency debates in the Irish 
Parliament, has observed upon the admirable subtlety of 
the speeches delivered on the legal aspects of the question 
by Fitzgibbon, whom he styles a consummate constitutional 
lawyer. It is not a little curious that to this subtlety 
was due the forging of the weapon which destroyed the 
hopes of Catholic emancipation in the year following the 

' Biihop Sftoiael Wilberforce, in hii ootM ol the oonfeteiiee of the Engluh 
knd Irish prolktea on tba oocsBiaa of Lhe DiseatabliEilimMit ol the Irish Chnnfa, 
Teporti a lenuuk of th&t Mtute obMirer, the Ute Prinwte UumiB G. Banctotd, 
which polntedlj illngtrktea the eitetit oE Ihe chftnee ol view in this regMd : 
■ The Irish TEople ased to m«BD the Frotesl«nti ; now it means the Fif iitc' 
Life of Bithof WiibtTjorct, iii. 236. 
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Union, and caused the retirement of Pitt from office. Clare 
had always laid stress on the inviolability of the Protestant 
Gonstitntion of the United iKingdom. ' I consider,' he said 
in 1793, ' a repeal of the Act of Supremacy in any of the 
hereditary dominions of the Crown of Great Britain to be as 
much b^ond the power of Parliament as a repeal of the 
Great Charter or a repeal of the Bill of Bights.' In 1795. 
when, nnder the viceroyalty of Fitzwilliam, Grattan was 
abont to bring in his bill for the further relief of the 
Catholics, Clare had embodied his views on the constitn- 
tional effects of the measure in a memorandnm which was 
shown to the king by his intimate ally Lord Westmor- 
land, Fitzwilliam's predecessor in the viceroyalty. In this 
docmnent he raised for the first time the question whether 
the king could give his assent to the repeal of any of 
the laws affecting Irish Catholics without violating his 
coronation oath, and affirmed that the English Chancellor who 
should affix the great seal of England to any such repealing 
measnre would stake his head upon the experiment. It 
does not appear how far this suggestion, which undoubtedly 
reached the king, took hold at the time of the royal mind, 
and it was repudiated by the English lawyers to whom the 
point was referred. But it is certain that the communications 
between Clare and the sovereign gave great annoyance to 
the Duke of Portland and the Whig members of the Cabinet ; 
and it is certain that Eoz was absolutely right when he said 
that the Catholic Sill, and not the question of the dismissal — 
of the officials at Dublin Castle, was the true cause of Fitz- 
william's recall. But, however this may have been, it is 
unquestionable that Clare's views were adopted in their 
entirety in 1800 by the party in the Cabinet which was 
hostile to emancipation. As early as October 1800, the 
king was shown a letter or memorandum from the Irish 
Chancellor which was probably identical in reasoning, if not 
in language, with the views snggested by Clare in 1795. 
This document, which is printed in Campbell's ' Lives of 
the Chancellors,' having been found in the Rosslyn Papers, 
has been attributed by the author of that work to Lord 
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lionghboroogh ; but from the fact that it coincides in its 
iptitiima verba with Clare's argument in 1795, it is impossible 
to qneetion its real aatborship. Through hia friendship 
-with Auckland, who was hrother-iu-law to the English 
Primate, Claie was able to reinforce the legal argoment on 
the coronation oath by a spiritaal appeal to the king's 
conscience ; and Fox's statement in a letter to a ccnre- 
spondent discussing the Cabinet crisis in February 1801. 
that ' Fitzgibbon and the bishops have pushed the king to 
resist Pitt in this instance,' seems to have been no exaggera- 
tion of the facts of the case. The incident, however lament- 
able in its results, is certainly an astonishing proof of the 
influence which Clue was able to exert. 

Clare is commonly represented as having died bitterly 
lamenting the part he had taken in bringing about a union 
which diminished bis influence and abridged hia powers. 
This statement is a great exaggeration of the facts. 
Undoubtedly he resented, and that bitterly, the deception 
which he considered had been practised on him by Com- 
wallis and Castlereagh in concealing from him the pledges 
made to the Boman Catholic leaders on the passing of the 
Union. But the incident just referred to sufficiently proves 
that, if his powers in Ireland were impaired, his influence 
in the highest quarters remained as potent as ever. Jonah 
Bacrington says that 'the Union effected, through his 
friends, what Ireland could never accomplish through bis 
enemies — his total overthrow ; ' and later writers have 
adopted the statement. But it is not correct. It is true, 
indeed, that Clare was on bad terms with Abbot, the Chief 
Secretary, afterwards Lord Colchester, whose prim and 
clerklike mode of doing business, and somewhat exaggerated 
notion of the importance of his office, were distasteful to the 
masterful methods of one long used to unquestioned and 
uncontrolled authority. Moreover, the duties of the Chan- 
cellor necessitating his presence in Ireland, it was difficult 
for Clare to exercise that direct control over Irish business 
in Parliament to which he had been for years accustomed. 
The two men never liked each other from the first moment 
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of Abbot's appointment ; and on bis death tha latter mote 
with the pettiness of a petty mind that Clare had conducted 
himseli impertinently toward him by his letters and Ian- 
gnage to other people, adding that his death delivered the 
Irish and also the British Government from great trouble. 
Clare had ondoabtedly complained bitterly, and with hie 
accQstomed ontspokenness, to his friends in the Cabinet of 
the condact of the Chief Secretary. In a memorandum drawn 
Qp by Abbot in January 1802, within a few wedis of Clare's 
death, containing the heads of matters to be discussed with 
the Premier relative to Ireland, one of the topics is stated 
to be whether the Irish Govermnent should be conducted 
by a Xjord-Lieatenant or by Lords Justices, and Clare is 
represented as hostile to any goTemment by a Lord' 
Lieutenant, and desirous himself to be Lord Deputy or at 
the head of Lords Justices, with Cooke as Secretary of State 
under him. 

There can be little doubt that in a struggle for power 
between Clare and Abbot the former, had he lived, would have - 
won the day ; and that Clare with bis immense ability, his 
nnequalled knowledge of Ireland, and bis resolute determina- 
tion to be at the head of affairs, would have regained under the 
weak Cabinet of Addiugton moat, if not all, of the authority 
he had bo long enjoyed under Pitt, there seems little room for 
question. Sut his health was broken and his race was run. 
His bodily vigour had been decUning for a year or two, and 
an accident which he met with while riding had given a 
serious shock to his constitution. At the close of the 
Michaelmas sittings of 1801 he had proceeded to his country 
seat at Mount Shannon, where, though ill, he had been able 
to attend to necessary business, and whence he had, as late 
as December 28, written an important memorandum on tha 
Maynooth difficulty. But on January 13 he was obliged 
to address an applicaticm to the Viceroy ' for leave to go to 
England for the recovery of my health, which is so much 
shattered that I begin to be apprehensive it wilt be impossible 
for me to attend to business on my return to town.' He had 
been attacked by a violent bleeding of the nose, which had 
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reduced him to s state of extreme weabneas, and the 
physiciaiiB considered there was water on his cbest. He 
Btill hoped to remain at his post mitil March, and a few 
days later came up to Dublin. But in his weakened ccm- 
dition the exertion of ttaTelling was fatal, and a few days 
after reaching the capital he expired. He displayed in his 
lost hours and in the presence of death the same fortitude 
and presence of mind which he had preserved in every 
emergency of his career, summoning Lord Kilwarden and 
the other chief judges to his bedside, and himself ad- 
ministering the oaths investing them under a commission 
with the custody of the Qreat Seal. 

It remains to devote a few words to those traits in Clare's 
private character which attest his high qualities as a man. 
Even his sever^t critics have borne witness to the warmth 
of his affections, the strength of his friendship, his considera- 
tion for his inferiors and dependents, and his Tmfailicg 
recognition of the duties of property. Of this last trait 
and of that practical patriotism it denotes, there is a 
striking illustration in his will — a document which throws a 
strong light upon his character, and of which the more 
personal passages have been printed by Lord Ashbourne in 
the chapter devoted to Lord Glare in his book on Pitt — 
which concludes with a warm recommendation to his sons 
' to make the country which gave them birth the place of 
their genera) residence.' But these quaUties he hid with 
a cold reticence from the world. Though in early life 
fond of society, he grew in later years, and as he became 
absorbed in affairs, reserved and cold. That he was siucers 
in his religions beliefs appears from his will, though it is to 
be feared he found it difficult to obey the injunction to for- 
give his enemies. Yet so morbid was his dislike of any 
display of religion that he would repair to a remote village 
church when he desired to partake of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Bat while it is right to render justice to the Ughter uid 
kindlier features in a character too often inconsiderately 
aspersed as well by posterity as by contemporaries, it would 
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be absurd to deny that Clare in his public aspect was a 
man of imperious, not to say despotic, temperament, little 
tolerant of opposition and disposed at all times to wield 
nathority with Gromwellian sternness. When all is said and 
done, the most diligent research can never be worth half so 
mnch for the interpretation of character as the clear evidence 
of contemporary repntation. It is a libel upon history to 
nay that it is no better than an old almanac, bat it is nn- 
deniable that it is never so likely to be true as an old diary. 
To set np the incomplete records of the past against the 
incontrovertible testimony of tradition is often the shallowest 
pedantry. No apologies can remove the stain of falsity 
from Charles I. or the vice of cmelty from Henry VIII., 
and in the main posterity must accept the findings of con- 
temprararies on qnestions of character. That Lord Clare 
was onconciliatory in manner and oncompromising in 
method ; that he was the inveterate foe of Catholic emanci- 
pation at a time when, as is plain to na wiseacres of a 
later century, emancipation could have been granted with 
the faii^t possibilitiea of succeBS ; and that these traits and 
opinions earned him the cordial hatred of his immediate 
opponents in the first instance, and of the mass of his 
countrymen in the second ; ' that he would have been both a 
wiser and a more successful statesman had he been able to 
restrain the irritating arrogance of demeanour which enraged 
bis opponents and the irritable petulance of temper which 
embarrassed his friends ; these things cannot be gainsaid, 
cor can it be denied that they detract from the credit of the 
statesman and the character of the man. But if a faithful 
study of Clare's career reveals what the most malevolent of 

' The extant of Clare's nnpopnlaritj in hb later jean nt ftintxAlf proved 
brtheioene M his lotieml, when an indigult; waa offered toblareinaiiu by the 
DnUin mob. Lord Ashboame throva doDbt upon tbia iuoidsnt. Bat there 
can nnlratniutely be no donbt that dead oalB were thrown at the ooffln. The 
inanlt, howBTer, waa the oooauon of an imprompto tribute to Clare'i memory 
bj Iijiaght, well known in the Dublin ol his daj ai a poet and wit: 
* Cold is tbj heart, hashed ia thy Toioa ; 
Aninnd thy saorad om 
Bapine and fraud and gnllt rajoioa. 
While truth and justics monm.' 
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his contemponriee nerei Teotored to deny, the warmth of 
hia friendship, his loyalty to coUeagnes, his beneToIence to 
dependents, his generosity to fallen foes, and his honest devo- 
tion to his coontiy according to his view of her real interest, 
then it is not fitting that history should embalm only the linea- 
ments of an onfeeling despot, for ever surveying the people 
from whom he sprang and whom he rose to role with the 
sneer of an upstart and the scowl of a tyrant. 

We deplored at the oatset the fact that no contemporary 
pen attempted to provide snch a biography of Clare as 
would have left to posterity a jost conception of his character, 
and woold have served to correct many of those false views 
of the events with which his name is connected which so 
long enjoyed an onchecked currency. Bat we have been 
fortunate enough to light npon an appreciation of his cha- 
racter which, written within a fortnight of the Chancellor's 
death, conveys a snmmary of Clare's qoalities which seema 
to OS to accord in the most striking manner with the 
impressions which oar stndy of hia career has sagg^ted. 
In a letter addressed to Thomas Felham * on hearing of 
Clare's death, the first Lord Stanley of Alderley drew the 
following portrait, which agrees so perfectly vrith the 
estimate we had formed both of the man and of the minister 
as tempts as to make it our last word : — 

So Lord Clare is gone at last. I am not one of the 
men who at the moment of death deal oat panegyrics on 
the deceased as a thing of coaiBe. Bat of Lord Clare I am 
tempted to say I thonght him a great statesman. He was 
not one to amalgamate well with others. High-minded, 
confident, harsh, often governed by his own view of politics 
only, he was a man to be wondered at more than to be loved 
in his station, and few of those near him would feel inclined 
to value him as he deserved. But when brought to a fair 
judgment, the right estimation of him could not be refused. 
He was a man amongst all his countrymen the most suited 
to his time. Perhaps the time is past when his character 
was of the kind to be most beneficial, and that in the feeling of 
gratitude, as we look back and compare the past and present, 
we may be authorised to sink some portion of our regret. 

' Palhun CorTeatxmdsaoe, Britiih Muhwh Addilioiul M9. BBIOO, L M. 
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Bnt had Lord Glare never existed I do believe the rebels 
vould hare been the masters in a great part of Ireland, and 
that the Union ironld not for yeara to come have taken place. 
No man ever saw throagh the miat of a political atmosphere 
more clearly than he did what the real sttnation of hia 
connixy reqnired ; and when he saw danger he could look at 
it with an eagle's eye. We Englishmen ought the more 
particularly to value bim, for he was our steadiest friend. 



APPENDIX 

l!V>B the reasons mentioiied above, very few of Lord Glare's letters 
have survived, and of those that remain soaroely any have been 
pablisbed. The following letters, taken from the Auckland Fapera 
in the British Mueeam, possess so mnoh historical interest, and 
are besides so eminently obaracteristio of the writer, that it has 
seemed well to append them here. 

My dear Eden,' — It is now high time I shotdd thank you for 
your apphoation for me to Lord Sandwich, and inform ]roa of my 
defeat at the Election, which was occasioned by the rashness of 
one man — who really was my friend — and by the treachery of 
another, who broke faith with me. Fortnnately for me, however, 
he was not so bigoted to the onstoms of the oooatry as I was, for 
he refused to meet me when I seat to him. You have heard, no 
doubt, of the death of poor Burgh — Yelverton succeeds him, and 
I am to be appointed Attorney- General. The office was offered 
to me by Lord Northington in very handsome and honourable 
terms indeed, for which I believe I am in a great measure 
indebted to you, as he told me very fairly that he had first taken 
up his o]^nions of me from your representations. Believe me 
that I did not want this additional proof of the warmth and 
sincerity of your attachments to your friends in this country. 
I understand that we are to have additional Judges, in which 
event Soott will be Prime Serjeant. This however, be tells me, 
is to be a profound secret. Lord Northington means well certainly, 
bnt I very much fear he does not know at this day what may be 
bis real strength. The only men with whom be has hitherto 
had any confidential communication are the Chancellor, Grattan, 
Yelverton, Forbes, Goo. Ponsonby, and Chas. Prs. Sheridan. 
Tou know as well as any man how practicable it is to govern 
thin country at this time with the assistance and by the advice 
> Auckland Paptn, vol. Tiii. t. 9S1. Add. MS. M41B. 
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oi anoh a Cabinet. The old and tried {Heads of Oovernment 
bave been applied to as of oourae, and I much fear tliat general 
professions have been mistaken for explicit engagements. I have 
nob been in town more than three daya, in wliieh time I have had 
bat very little oommnnication vrith Mr. Pelham. However, I 
mean to state to him very fully my opinion of Us sitoation in this 
ootmtry before we meet on Tuesday. They ohoose to retain Yel- 
verton in the House of Commons as their Minister 'till Christmas, 
to which I bave most readily assented, so far as I am personally 
concerned: but I did submit to Mx. Pelham's better judgment 
whether it was a prudent act of administration, as he might be 
certain of b»ng told in the House of Commons of the glaring 
inoonaistency of appointing three new Judges at a time when the 
principal Court of buuness in the hall was limited to two, to 
answer Ministerial porposea in the House of Commons ; and 
that gentlemen who were not actually bound to him would not 
be very ready to follow a man in the House of Commons who 
was avowedly to retire from it in the beginning of a session, and 
consequently was not himself pledged in any degree. But the 
Chancellor thinks otherwise. The Chancellor, you know, in 
giving advice very seldom has any family job in contemplation : 
in this inBtanoe, however, he looks to the Borough of Carrick- 
fergua, which Yelverton reproBente. He hopes by postponing the 
election there to work upon Lord Donegal to return his son into 
Parliament. Fray how does the Duke of Portland relish the 
proceedings of his friends and ministers the Volunteers of 
Ireland? Be told them in very plain terms that they had 
abolished the supremacy of the British Parliament, and they now 
choose to abolish the supremacy of their own. A Provincial 
Congress has been sitting for some daya io tliie town — yesterday 
it was adjourned— and thdr proceedings are held to be extremely 
temperate and decent, for they have entered into resolutions from 
which there arises a very remote implioation that our grievanoes 
may be redrsESed tluro' the medium of the Legislature. At 
Londonderry they are of a different opinion: at a meeting of 
Volunteers there a resolution was proposed that they would 
unite in every exertion to procure a redress of grievances. Ur. 
Bobert Stewart moved that their exertions might be constita- 
tional ; Lord Bristol opposed him, and on a division beat him ten 
to one. What a situation has the Duke of Portland reduced this 
country to I If concessions are now made to the people there is 
an end of all order [and] government The gentlemen of the 
country see it, but they are afraid to stand forth, lest possibly. 
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■QpoQ ft ohange of English administration, they may be all pro- 
scribed for supporting the interests of both oonntries. I can veiy 
tenly assmre yon that I have for some time thought seriously of 
qoittiiig this ootmtry altogether ; and most assuredly, if good 
order koA goremmeut are not goickly restored, I will do it. 

Pray make my affeotionate oompliments to Mrs. Eden. I 
have sent her gloves by Mrs. JeETeryes, with directions to have 
them left for her at Sir John Eden's in Downing Street If Mrs. 
Jefferyes sh^ omit to send them there, yon will hear of her at 
Mrs. Fonsonby's in Holies Street, Cavendish Square. 
Y" always truly and affectionately, my dear Eden, 

(Signed) Johh FitzQibboh. 
Doblin : Ootobei tbe lltb, 1T88. 

PoiUeript — If anything worth mentioning occurs here, yoa 
shall hear &om me. 

My dear Eden,' — Be assured that I never can doubt the warmth 
of your friendship for me, and that no man prizes it more highly 
than I do. The fact is that many of the gentlemen who compose 
our Opposition here, having in t^e oourse of the session thought 
fit to exercise their talents for abuse upon me, not perhaps with 
all the snooess with which they had flattered themselves, seemed 
inclined to make a different experiment upon me. Ton know the 
genius of my countrymen well enough to see that, in my situation, 
it became inevitablyneoessaryto undeceive them in this particular; 
and Mr. Cnrran having in so many words stated ' that I was prone 
to give offenoe and prone to dqurecate it,' I sent Ogle to him to 
desire that he would disclaim the words, or give me an opportunity 
to convince him of his error. After taking twelve hoars to consider 
of my proposal, during which time there were divers consultations 
of tbe leaders of the party upon tbe subject, they determined that 
he should fight : and, after I had received his fire and returned it, 
the young gentleman thoi^;ht good to acknowledge that he had 
been mistaken, and we parted. I could not avoid this little detail, 
because of all characters I despise that of a man who is too for- 
ward to fight, and in this instanoe I trust you will at once acquit 
me of any snoh disposition. 

I wrote you a long letter about a week since containing a 
pretty accurate account of the state of Irish politicks at our last 
adjonmment. Affairs wear at present a much more faronrable 
aspect for Government. Mr. William Fonsonby surrendered at 
discretion on Tuesday, with many aoknowlegemeata for hlg 
■ AvMand Paptn, ToL ix. 1. 90. Add. US. 54410. 
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fliror in twniig embarked id Booh mi imdertftkiiig, uid with m 
IDU17 professioni of Bineere uid mim attachment to the Duke of 
Batluid'i OoTenimenL They h&ve bean all recjeived by the 
Dnke, and I am perfectly well satisfied that the friends of Mr. 
FoDBonby will not again betny his GoTemment, onless tiiiey have 
a certain prospaot of dtung bo with effect. This may very easily 
be prevented, for yoa may be asaorad that there never was an 
opposition in this ootmtry of which so many membera were anzioua 
to be bought, and who might be bought upon cheaper terms. 
God blees them all 1 they hold character and eonsistenoy in vety 
landable contempt, uid if they are bat paid will in the next 
session nnsay everything which they have been saying and swear- 
ing in this. 

Orde set ont apon a system of (Economy and of never muting 
any engagement. I have often told him that this was not the 
way of ddng business in that Uttle comer of the Castle ; he now 
■ees it, and I have no doabt that when this error of Government 
ia corrected we shall saU before the wind, I must agree with you 
that some of the amendments made by the English Farllament 
in oar propositions were perfectly reasonable, and the principle of 
the foarth proposition partioolarly, no rational man ought to object 
to — the wording of it, however, waa highly injudicious. Whedier 
we may hereafter recover our senses and discover that the re- 
collection of Mr. Grattan's splendid periods is bnt a slender con- 
solation for poverty and the most absolate dependence npon 
Great Britain, which is most certainly oar present condition, I 
cannot take upon me to say. I see by Mr. WoodUl's paper that 
I am immediately to be removed from my office and from the 
kingdom of Ireland — the one [event] is certainly as probable as 
the other. I have habits of business which I should find it 
difBcult to shake off, and most eertunly the clamours of an Irish 
mob will not drive me to England, nor am I quite so great 
a fool as to wish to seek my fortune upon a publiok stage there. 
Our session I hope will clos3 in about ten days, at whidh time I 
mean to go into the county of Limerick to took a little into 
my private business, with which I have been for near two years 
most perfectly unacquainted. Lord Chief Justice Pateraon lies 
dangerously ill upon his circuit ; if he ahould die, Carleton has 
no competitor for his seat on the Bench. Fray remember roa 
kindly to Mrs. Eden. 

Y" always truly, my dear Eden, 
(Signed) ITohn Fitzoibbom. 
DoUia : &agut Um S9tb, 178$. 
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My dear Eden,' — Yon will readily believe that no man has 
received more pleaenre than myadi at the aocoant of yonr pre- 
sent sitaation, which Geoeral Goninghame commonicated to me 
immediately after he had received yoor letter. I do not think that 
any man who is yoor friend can hesitate in approving the poet yon 
have taken : surely it wonld have been nnpardonable in yon to 
decline a commisBion, whiohyou were called npon to aooept as the 
man who was beat qualified to attend to the interests of Great 
Britain in the depending Treaty with France. Many thanks to 
yoa for yonr applications to Lord Sandwich and Lord Loaghboroogh 
for my friend Oliver ; there has not as yet been an election, bat 
whenever it may happen I do not think he will meet with any 
opposition. Lees tells me that Mrs. Bden and you want some 
Umerick gloves, hnt that you will not apply to me under the appre- 
hension that I am too gallant a gentleman to open a debtor and 
creditor account for them. As you are not likely, however, to get 
them for several months, unless by my interest with the Limerick 
glover, send me a glove of Mrs. Eden's and one of yours, and let 
me know what number you will have, and whether you wish to 
have them of the very t^n sort, and I will undertake to forward 
them to you by a messenger before yon quit England. In the 
article of their price set your conscience at rest ; when you are 
settled in Paris I will in return give you a commission to send 
me over a service of desert china, and, if you will allow me to pay 
you for the aforesaid china, rest assured I will moke you pay me 
(or your gloves. "We are likely to have a very short and a very 
quiet session of Parliament here — I do not see any materials for 
onr Opposition but the old topic of Beform, which is now became 
a jest, and Mr. Corry's project of making Navigation Laws for 
England, which is equally feasible. The news-writers have dis- 
covered that I am extremely anxious to be Chancellor of Ireland 
or, if that cannot be, to succeed Faterson in the Common Fleas : 
I need not, however, tell you that for the present I had rather 
remain where I am— I do not as yet feel any inclination to become 
an old woman. 

Pray remember me to Mrs. Eden, and believe me to be always 
very truly y", 

(Signed) John FiTzatBBON. 
Dnblin : JaaDuy the 10th, 1TB6. 

Bt. Hod. Wm. Eden. 

■ Auckland Paperg, vol. ii. f. SST. 
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My Aeax Edsn,' — I liave dflteired writing to 70a in fte idea 
ttiat it yiaa pouible I might be able to get to PkHb before my 
return to Ireland ; but this I now see is imposuble. As to ibe 
eoramiaBion which I gave yoa for fiftrres ohina, I wish to rely 00 
Mrs. Eden altogether. I am obliged at times to have twenty 
oorers at dinner, bo that she will proportion the size of the serrioe 
to this ciroomatanoe. I must trouble her to get me frames and 
figures to oover ttiem — the frames I would not wish to be very 
brood. As to prioe — anything from two to three hnndred poonda 
will, I snppose, defray it. The best way of transporting it to 
Ireland will be byBonen, as there are ships which always ply from 
theooe to Dublin. Many thanks to yon for your good ^Irishes ; I 
hare trained on sorprizingly to an honest life. Ton should have 
had the gloves you desired for yourself but that the glover 
had died jUBt before I received your commission, and there was 
CO leather in tiie shop fit for men's gloves. That you may not 
again accuBe me for not allowii^; you to pay for Mrs. Eden's 
gloves, I now tell you that they cost five pounds, four shillings, 
Irish onrrency. If yon ean reduce this to the' coin of England or 
of France, pray deduct it from the price of my china and draw 
upon Messrs. Lilleyand Bobarts, Laurence Pountney Lane, on my 
account for the bi^anoe. To-morrow I set out for Spa and Bholl 
return here abont the eighth of October. Pray remember me to 
Mrs. Eden and believe me to be always very truly 

7" (signed) John Fitzoibbok. 
London : Anguit tha Mlh, 178(1. 
Tha Honble. Wm. Eden. 

My dear Eden,* — Tour letters have been forwarded to me from 
Spa ; and since I received yours of the 13th I have seen Mr. Pitt, 
who let me have copies of the papers which you mentioned. If 
you can prevail with the French Cabinet to pat Foster's constnio* 
tion upon the present duties payable in Ireland upon foreign linens, 
I think it will not be possible that any man can murmur at what 
respeotB Ireland. Whether we shall aotoally make our way into 
the French market or not, certainly we have the opportunity of 
doing it — and you could do no more for us. I have also spoken 
to Mr. I^tt upon the subject which I mentioned to you, in which 
I am more immediately interested. He was perfectly fair upon 
it, but said that he could not give me a full explanation without 
speakmg to the King. If Lord lifford will but bold out (or a few 

■ Auckland Paptri, toL zi. (. 116. Add. MS. 34423. • Vol. xi. t. 606. 
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yesn, I think the object will be within my reach. It i^ BttU 
tinoertuD whether Orda will retam — I know he wiehas it, bat he 
is frighteDed at the idea of enoonntering the buainess of the 
aessioB. Bo far ae reapecta oar adopting the Navigation Code of 
England, I think ia nearly settled. I am jnst getting into my 
ehidse to get to Ireland. On the important bnaiiiess of my china, 
when I retoro to Ireland I shall be able to let yon know whether 
in the present sitnatioQ of the two countries it will easily be 
admitted to an entry : yoa most draw npon me at Dubhn, — I 
know that Perregeans the banker oorresponds with Latooobe. 
Fray remember me to Mrs. Eden and b^ere me to be always 
Tary truly 

Y" (Signed) Johh FirzaiBBOn. 
Londoii : Oolober Ou 3Tth, 17B6. 

My dear Eden,' — I find by your last letter to Beresford that 
we have got into a damned scrape here, principally from the 
blnnderiog stnpidity of that old Balderdash Bitch, Lord Sydney. 
Altho' Orde pressed him again and again for official instmotioQ 
upon the subject, he never could obtain any answer from >i'm till 
the Bill for carrying into effect the Treaty had passed our Honsa 
of Commons, and then for the first time stated that France 
objected to the duty of fourpence by the yard npon Irish linens 
imported into France, and insisted upon an ad valorem duty. 
Whether this may be reasonable or not I will not take upon me 
to determine ; bat sure I am its being leaeonable will not make 
it the more likely to go down in this country, Bose in his private 
letters to Orde stated again and again that the duties upon the 
linens in both countries were to follow our hereditary duty on 
Duteh linens; tiiat we should be safe in announcing it so in 
pabUck, and Pamell stated the duties accordingly in the House 
of Commons. If I do not mistake, the Treaty stipulates tho 
duties upon linens by the yard. How then oan they now shift 
their ground, and insist upon a duty od valorem 7 We have now 
pretty nearly got to a conclusion of our session, and have got 
through the business of it without difficulty, for which we are 
indebted solely to the utter inability and folly of the gentlemen, 
Ood bless them 1 who think they are in opposition to Government. 
Orde is one of the honestest and best intentioned men I ever met 
with, and if he were to follow the first impulse of his mind, 
would do extremely well. Bat he has got wholly under the 
direction of Sockville Hamilton, who is an excellent Clerk, but a 

> Awkltmd Poptrj, ml. xlii. f. 966. Add. UB. $1124. 
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diabolical MitUBter. ETerything is oaatian and indecision. He 
has frightened Orde from appointing a judge in the place of 
Bobinaon who died in January, and from putting Carleton into 
th« place of poor old Faterson, who for two years before his death 
was unable to ^tend to boBineaa. It wae necesaary to send out 
Carleton as a Judge of Assize to prevent Sir Frederick Flood from 
mordering the King's subjects Colore Offieii. James Brown has 
never come out of hia dormitory since he was last appointed 
Prime Serjeant, so that here have I been for more than a month 
without any matiner of aasistanoe, save now and then from the 
Secretary of State, employed from day to day in preparing Bilk 
for Beforming the Magistracy, etc. etc., and in combating absurd 
observations upon them in and ont of the Honae. If it were not 
that at timea I get relief from a volley of execrationa, I do believe 
I should blow-np. 

Pray make my best complim" to Mra. Eden. Would she 
wish for Limerick gloves for herself or her friends? Perhaps the 
Queen of France might oondesoend to wear them. 

Y" alwaya very tmly, my dear Eden, 

John Fitzoibbon. 
Dnblio: April 4th, 1787. 

My dear Eden,' — I had heard with infinite regret of Mrs. 
Eden's illneaa, which however from your account of her I hope 
ahe is in a fair way of shaking off. Many thanks to you for your 
very kind expressions of aatisfaotion at my appointment to the 
Great Seal, in which I do most readily believe yon are warm and 
sincere. Yon will be pleased to hear that the appointment has 
been very well recuved by all descriptions of men in this Country 
and that I have been able already to dispose of the arrears Of 
buaiueas which I found in the Conrt of Chancery. Probably you 
have heard with some surprize of the turn which our Politics 
took in the course of the last session of Parliament. As to our 
wise Address on the Begency I do not believe that any esertion 
of Government coald have prevented it. Posaibly dedsive 
measures at the moment of the King's recovery might have 
stopped the disgraceful combination which was afterwards formed 
againat his government, bat after it had been formed, there wav 
no possibility of dissolving it in time to prevent seriona miaohi^ 
to the country without an offer of general amnesty to the con- 
spirators. Grattan's exploits tn leading them have lowered htm 
more than yon can imagine. The pe<^Ie at large consider him 
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M the tool of ftn Engliah party, ftnd the gentlemen who were 
ple&sed to rank under his banner abase him as impraotioable and 
insnffioient. I hope that the gentlemen who are in opposition in 
Oieat Britain will learn before it is too late the danger of playing 
their game in this coontry. If they do not agree with their 
antagonists in anything else, they most leam to agroe in sup- 
porting the Sing's Government in Ireland, else perhaps they may, 
before they are aware of it, bare this ootmtry a stake to fi(^t for 
with a foreign enemy. By the way, onr good neif^boor the 
French King is now reaping the full fruits of hia attaohment to 
the cause of American liberty. If there exists anything in the 
shape of political gratitude, surely America will now send General 
Washington to the assistance of their great and good ally. Pray 
make my best compliments to Mrs. £den, I am not certain that 
I wrote to thank her for all the trouble she had in executing our 
Conunission for Sdrres China, which came to Ireland perfectly safe, 
and does rery great honour to ber taste. 

Yours always very truly, my dear Eden, 

FrrzaiBBON. 
DaUIn : Angut the 1th, 1789. 

My dear Lord,' — Our rebellion I am sorry to aay begins to wear 
a very serious and formidable aspect. The insurgents are now in 
possession of nearly the whole of the County of Wexford, and are 
BO strong that I fear the force which has been sent against them is 
altogether unequal to dislodge them. Yesterday a column of five 
hundred of the King's troops received a very severe check near 
Gorey, and lost three pieces of cannon with all their ammunition, 
breadoarts, etc. etc This misfortune was altogether owing to the 
raehneas and ignorance of Colonel Walpole who commanded them, 
and was killed early in the action. General Loftus who com- 
manded another body of troops which was to have co-operated .with 
Walpole has fallen back several miles, and, as yet, we have had no 
acoounta from Johnson & Eustace (Useless) who marched from 
another point against Wexford. 

Our situation is critical in the extreme. We know that there 
has been a complete military organization of the people in three- 
fourths of the Kingdom. In the North nothing will keep the rebels 
quiet but a conviction that where treason has broken out the 
rebellion ia merely Popish, but even with this impression in their ~ 
minds we cannot be certain that their love of republicaniem nil 
not outweigh their inveteracy against Popery. In the Capital there 
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is a rebsl anny organized, and if the gatiison was foroed oat to 
meet an inTading rebel army from the aide of Wexford, they would 
probably on their retom find the Metropolis in poBBession of ita 
proper rebel troops. In a word, snoh is the extent of treason in 
Ireland, that if any one district ia left anooreied by troops, it will bo 
immediately poBsesBed by its own proper rebels. Believe me I do 
not magnify our danger ; yon know that I have long foreseen the 
miBebief and condemned tbe imbecility which has miSered it to 
extend itself. But aa the mischief has taken plaoe, if Great 
Britain ia really interested in preserring this conntry she ought 
instantly to push over a very large force to this coast, which may 
save her hereafter -many millions in money, and otany thousands 
of ber soldiers. We also stand in need very much erf some General 
officers who know somewhat of their profession. 

YouiB always truly, my dear Lord, 

CI.&SB. 

DuUin : Tnwdaj (Jom Sth, 17»8). 

My dear Lord,' — There has been a veiy sharp action with tbe 
Bebela at New Boss, a town which lies midway between Waterford 
and Wexford. It would seem that their object was to force their 
passage to Waterford, for they attacked the King's troops at five 
o'clock in the morning of Tuesday vrith uncommon fury and did 
not give up the assaalt till they had been three times repulsed. 
The aotion, by the General's Beport (Johnson), continued ten hours, 
and at the first onset our troops were beat back with the loss of 
four guns, however Johnson rallied them and charged at their 
head. He reoovered his gnna and took from the rebela three or 
four ship guns which they had brought into the field. The rebels 
lost in killed more than two thousand five hundred men. But 
this lesBon has not deterred them from oolleoting thdr scattered 
troops, which are now assembled in very great numbers on the 
high grounds between Boss and Wexford, and on the other aide of 
Wexford towards Arklow and Eutchtown. There they seem deter- 
mined to m^tain themselves till they are dislodged, which I trust 
will very aoon happen, as General Lake has ordered a very large 
force to march down upon them from different points, and meansi 
as I understand, immediately to go down and take the command 
of the whole force which is to act against them. Onr loss in the 
last action has been inconsiderable, but amongst the killed I am 

< Auekland Paptn, Add. MS. 20473, f. 48. This l«ttm U onlj dated Fridar. 
but miut bftTB been mitUn on Juw 8, 1768, tlu tuUlla ol New Boss haTing 
been fonfiht o& TuMd»7, June 6. 
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extremely sorry to inform yoa we liaTO to lunent poor Lord 
Mountjoy. The obstinacy with whioh the rebels fought in tha 
battle proves the justice of Lord GrenvUle's observation, and there 
is a ciroimistanoe whiob makes it still more important to pat dovn 
this great effort of rebellion in the oounty of Wexford instantly if 
it be possible. 

The rebel camps are all filled with prieats, who have oert^nly 
in a great degree, if not altogether, worked upon the miser&bla 
wretches, who have been heretofore saorifiued, to fight with a degree 
of enthnsiasm scarcely to be oiedited. Heretofore the Popish soldieti 
in OUT ranks have been steady, but if these villains shoold be 
enabled to extend their influence to our camps the oonsequences 
must be fatal. 

As to the subject of the Union with the British Parliament, I 
have long been of opinion tiiat nothing short of it can save this 
country. I stated this opinion very strongly to Mr. Pitt in the year 
1793, immediately after that fatal mistake into which he was 
betrayed by Mr. Burke and Mr. Dundaa in receiving an appeal 
from the Irish Parliament by a Popish Democracy. I again stated 
this opinion to him in the last winter; and if this were a time 
tor it, I think I could make it clear and plain to every dispas^onate 
man in the British Empire that it is utterly impossible to preserve 
this Qouutry to the British Crown if we are to depend upon the 
precarious bond of Union which now subsists between Great 
Britain and Ireland. It makes me almost mad when I look back 
at the madness, folly, and oorraption, in both countries, which has 
brought us to the verge of destruction.^ 

Tours always truly, my dear Lord, 



My dear Lord,* — I have been so teased with a cough for the 
lost throe weeks that I have been obliged to spend nearly the whole 
of my time in bed. I am just now considerably relieved, but 
despair of shaking it ofiF altc^ther till I oan get into the country. 
The main difficulty which it strikes me you will have to encounter 
at thn outset of the very important business to which yoor last 
letter alludes is our strong national love of Jobbing, which must 
receive a fatal blow in the rltimate success of the measure. This 
creditable feeling, altho' by no means extinguished, has been very 
much counteracted by an apprehension not ill-founded, for the 

' Tba iMt faxagcwsb has baen printed bj Lord A<hbotmie in his Pitt at 
P.1K6. 
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safety ot oar pereous and Eatates, and I should hope will nlU- 
' mately yield to it. I think the general feeling of the landed interest 
is in favour of the measore, and when the advantages of it in a 
commercial point of view are nnderstood, I should sappose the 
commerci&l interest of the oonutry wonld also be generally and 
strongly for it. The CathoUos will, I make no donht, oppose ifc 
with violence, aa will Northern republicans, and therefore before 
the measure is avowed, it will be essentially necessary to have a 
strong British military foroe here, nor in my opinion will it be 
prudent to avow it unUl Great Britain is at peaoe with her foreign 
enemies. The Speaker will, I believe, be against the measure, and 
I know the Archbishop of Gashel will oppose it vehemendy. 
Lord Shannon, I think, sees the neoeeaity which presses for it; and 
I am pretty oonfident that the general feeling of the House of 
Lords is in favour of it. Our proprietors of Boroughs which 
would not be represented, will demand compensation ; and if this 
should be practicable, I make no doubt a great majority of them 
will acquiesce. I think the Bebellion may now be said to be fairly 
subdued. There are many parties of banditti still out, who do 
great mischief in the counties of Eildara and Wioklow. Lord Com- 
wallis hds authorized the general officers in these districts to oSer 
pardon and protection to such of them as shall come in with thdr 
arms, and give their names and places of abode, and I should hope 
they will be very happy to accede to these terms. Nothing could 
faave operated with so much effect as sending oyer your mUi^ to 
us, not only as force to act against the rebels of the present day, 
but as a force which may be poured in upon them on any future 
occasion. What a contrast is there between the conduot of the 
English nobility and gentry who have thns volunteered for the 
preservation of this country, and the profligate folly of the worthy 
Lords and Commoners who have for the last month wasted their 
best endeavours for the encouragement of our rebels 1 I am 
told that these gentlemen have honoured me with no inconsiderable 
portion of their animadversion, and that I am particularly indebted 
for their civility to his Grace of Bedford, Mr. Fox, and the youni; 
oub his nephew. From what I have seen of Lord Oomwallis I 
like him much. 

Y" alwajm very truly, my dear Lord, 

Dublin: Jul; the Srd, 1T9S. 

What could have induced the Dukes of Devonshire and 
Leeds to join the gang in their Irish treason? 
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My dear Lord,* — I have not vritten toyoa since the last meet- 
ing of Parliament beoanse I got alarmed at oar sitQation, I have 
recovered confidence, however, and I think better of our prospect 
«f suooesB now than ever. I opened the bnamesB in the House of 
Lords on Monday, to yon I will say, with great effect. I spoke 
{or four hours, and was attended to throughout, but I was so ex- 
hausted as to feel utterly unable to conclude with any minute 
statement of details. Testerday we had another division on the 
question in the House of Commons; our majority 47, which 
I think will hold. The few honest fools who vote with the gang 
are alarmed at their violence, and disgusted with the company 
they are forced to keep. And I think the consulate have been 
frightened on the subject of bribery. Z am endeavouring to make 
sense of a vile note which has been sent to me for correction of 
my speech. If I can make sense of it I will send you a printed 
oopy. Is it not nearly incredible that Lord Downsbire's paper 
shonld have so totally deprived him of all undetstandiDg ? The 
strong grapple made by Lord ComwaUia with him, has had the 
best effects in the present contest for the Irish Throne. 

Yours always truly, 

GliABB. 

Pottscript. — Pray remember me very kindly (o all my female 
frienda of your family. 

Letter from Thtmuu Addii Emmet to Thomae Rustell. 

The following is the letter of Thomas Addis Emmet to his 
friend Bussell referred to in the text. The original, which is 
undated, is in the Becord Tower at Dublin Castle. 

My dear Bussell, — It is impossible for any one to be more con- 
oemed or more anxious than we all are about the fate of Tone. 
There is not a thing that would appear to us to have any chance 
of saving his life that we would not gladly do. But it is owing to 
that very feeling that your letter has embarrassed ub most exceed- 
ingly, because your letters seem to imply that you and your 
fellow-prisoners imagine that some such thing could be done ; 
while we have no doubt that any such application would, if possi- 
ble, do injury. When we negotiated for Bond's life, etc., we bad 
something to give — our banishment and some information. What 
have we to give now ? If we cannot make it a matter of truck 
■ AuelOoHd Paptn. vol. zliv. i 3G6. Add. MS. S445S. 
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sorely jroa cannot suppose ne oonld obtaio it as a favoor, when 
we hare been in vain Bolioiting the rery small favour of good fajth 
being kept with ns. I am sue Ooremment hate tis, and if we 
asked a favour they would doubly rejoioe in the opportunity of 
gratifying their own vengeance against him and dislike against qb. 
The day we were at the Castle, the Chancellor men^oned that 
Tone had, before he left the kingdom, signed such a confession of 
his own treason as would and was intended to hang him in case of 
his ever returning, so that I am sure the points on which yoa rely 
would avail nothing. Indeed, I am convinced it would not be in 
the power of any interest to ransom him. Even retalia^on (the 
only ohanoe) I think will not avail ; bat if it should have any 
weight our interference would interfere with it. These are oar 
fears, and have prevented our doing anything, beoaoae we see 
nothing we can do. But if you or your friends with you can 
point out anything which you think would have any chance of 
success, draw it up and send it to us, and I assure you it is not a 
trifle will prevent our signing it. 

Yonra, 

T. A. Emhbt 
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IV 
CABTLBBEAOE AND IRELAND IN 1798 

The author of ' W&verley ' has laid it down that sixty years 
represent the period at which the chronicle of the events 
that make up the record of political straggles mellows into 
history. Two generations, he considered, should suffice to 
give to the animcfflities of party rancour, and to the still 
deeper wounds of which even a hrief period of civil warfare 
must inevitably leave the scars, that neutral tone which the 
veil of time sooner or later imparts to all things human. 
"When the first chapters of ' Waverley ' were written, sixty 
years had elapsed since the attempt of the Young Pretender 
had convulsed Scottish society in a struggle which was at 
ODce dynastic and national, and which divided sharply the 
Celtic from the Teutonic elements in the Scottish people. 
Yet in the course of no more than two generations the fever 
of loyalty and feudalism which gave reality to the rising in 
behalf of Prince Charlie had so completely vanished as to 
have ceased to afTect in any real sense the course of Scottish 
politics. Attachment to Jacobite traditions had become no 
more than a picturesque survival, with just enough of reality 
about it to lend attraction to a romance of the times when it 
dominated the national aspirations of Scotland, and threat- 
ened, not remotely, a revolution in Great Britain. 

The very opposite case of the Irish Hebellion of 1798 
affords in this respect yet another of the many striking 
contrasts in which the history of the two islands that form 
the three kingdoms abounds. Kot two generations, nor 
three, not sixty years nor a century, have availed to erase 
from the sombre memories of the Celtic population of Ireland 
the recoUecticm of the events of '98. For them the lapse of 
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time haa ecarcely served to soften a siagle animosity, oi to 
obliterate the marks of racial and religions hate which the 
disorders of the Bebellion traced afresh in Ireland. In the 
popular imagination the long procession of a hondred years 
has only served to tinge with the romance of history the 
figures of the chief actors in a strnggle which, hopeless as 
were its objects, bloody as was its progress, and monmlol its 
conclusion, is still regarded with a certain euthnsiasm of 
patriotic reverence as a central and inspiring episode in the 
drama of Irish history. 

For this peculiar attachment to memories of defeat 
and failure which to other races would be too depressing to 
dwell upon, it is not difficult to account. The pathetic 
dehght with which the Irish people love to indulge in the 
gloomy recollections of their abortive past is no new feature 
in their character. Unfortunately for themHelvea, they have 
ever been as unable to forget as unwilling to forgive, and 
the contemplation of their own sufferings and misfortunes 
has continually a morbid attraction for them. They will 
allow neither the balm of time nor the obUvion of the grave 
to work their merciful alleviations. Contests which the 
victors have long ceased to remember, the vanquished 
cannot forbear to brood over. And but for the uneqnalled 
facility with which they can console themselves with the 
shadowy might-have-beens of their history, the Irish 
would sorely be the most unhappy instead of the most 
bnoyant of peoples. This characteristic optimism of the 
race was never more powerfully exemplified than in the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the Bebellion of 
1798. Had the movement which it was proposed to celebrate 
been a triumph instead of a disaster, a glory rather than a 
reproach, a splendid Waterloo rather than a humiliating 
Sedan, it could not have been more magniloquently 
commemorated. 

It is loDg since the subdued notes that followed the 
Union have checked the grandiloquence of Irish eulogies of 
the heroes of the Bebellion. The fear to speak of '98, of 
which Dr. Ingram spoke in bis stirring lyric, has ceased to 
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tronble the patriot. The colt of the BebellioD begao among 
the Young Irelanders, and remained as strong in 1898 as it 
had been fifty years earlier. It did not indeed find literary 
expression in a form as attractive as when Thomas Davis sat 
down to devote the stores of his wide historical knowledge 
and the resoorces of a gifted imagination to the apotheosis of 
Theobf^d Wolfe Tone ; hnt there was no lack of writing on 
the subject. Fair enthusiasts of English blood and gentle 
nnrtore recalled for crowds of rough artisans the story 
of the more prominent among the men of '98, and 
picturesqae patriots who had played their part in '48, presid- 
ing at the lectures, typified the continoity of the revola- 
tionary tradition. The leader of the most thorougbgoiog 
branch of Irish Separatism,' himself a Wexford man, 
descanted to crowded audiences on those episodes in the 
Wexford rising which are the most flattering to the self- 
esteem of Irishmen. The popnlar press teemed with articles 
and paragraphs which, whatever might be thought of the 
reality of the conomemoration as a serious political display, 
testified at any rate to the hold which the Behellion and 
its incidents still retain upon the popular fancy. 

Many additions have been made in recent years to the 
already considerable hteratore which the progress of a 
century has accmnulated round the history of the Irish 
Bebellion of 1798; but, meritorious as some of these un- 
doubtedly are, none of them supply more successfully than 
earher publications that accurate, graphic, and impartial 
record of the most picturesque episode in modem Irish 
history which has long been desired by the public. For 
despite the wealth of contemporary narratives, many of 
them possessing high individual merit, and providing a store- 
house of materials from which more modem accounts must 
always be largely drawn, and notwithstanding the daborate 
studies of the rising which give so much attraction and 
value to the pages of ' The English in Ireland,' and of ' The 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century,' the final 
history of the Bebellion has still to be written. In one 
< Hov (1901) Um Icftder of the Irish Psrliamentuy Ptitj. 
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aense, indeed, it is impoBsible to add anything of senons 
importsnce to the pages which Mr. Fronde and Mr. Lecky 
have devoted to the Bobject. The nanati've of the elder 
historian may and does suffer from a characteristic inexact- 
ness of detail, and from the somewhat polemical character of 
the objects its author had in view in writing it. But making 
the fullest allowance for the defects of Fronde's qaalities, 
his accoont of the Rebellion is in general reliable and accu- 
rate, while the pictoresqae vividness with which the period 
is recalled and presented mnst remain the despair of all 
snbseqnent stodents in the same school. Still, with all 
these merits, the Behellion is with Fronde necessarily no 
more than an episode in a long historical drama, and the 
brilliant narrative in 'The English in Irdand' cannot be 
divorced tram its context. 

Of Mr. Lecky's yet more detailed examination of the 
story, it is impossible to exaggerate the merits, nor can any 
one who follows the historian of the eighteenth century fail 
to acknowledge an immense indebtedness to the results of 
his patient investigations, scmpnloos accuracy, and generous 
indication of the soorces from which he has drawn his 
facts. Bnt though of higher authority than Fronde's as a 
chronicle of events, Mr. Lecky's work is scarcely as formi- 
dable a rival to any fresh attempt at a history of the Bebellion, 
and his pages on the Bebellion have less of narrative 
unity than his predecessor's. The effect, however, of the 
attention devoted to the subject by the two most eminent of 
modem writers on Irish history has been to deter others from 
venturing into the same field ; and thus it happens that, at 
a distance of over fifty years from its first publication, so 
poor a book as Maxwell's ' History of the Irish Behellion in 
1798, with Memoirs of the Union and Emmet's Insurrection 
of 1803,' remains the most complete account of the rising 
accessible in a single volume. Even this work, however, is less 
a history than a compilation based on such authorities as were 
accessible so long ago as 1845, and is largely a ricKauffi of 
the writings of Mnsgrave, Hay, Barrington, and others of the 
earlier historians. Its literary merits are not conspicuous. 
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ftnd the book lives mainly throngh the quaint and rather 
blood-cordling illastrationB with which it was enriched hy 
Cmikshank, whose plates, by the way, thongh possessing 
the distinctive tonch of the artist, indicate the hopeless 
nnfitnesB of a caricatarist to be the illnetrator of a tragedy. 

Of works earlier than Maxwell's the nomber is large, 
and the merits are not inconsiderable ; bat they ore all too 
deeply tinged with the prejudices of their respective anthors 
to be entirety tmstworthy, even where their writers were 
fally informed. For the Wicklow and Wexford rising the 
realistic oarratives ol Hay and Cloney on the rebel side, of 
Taylor and Jackson on the loyalist, give a vivid picture of 
the most stirring episodes by actors in the straggle. Of the 
works which attempt to tell the whole story, Gordon's nar- 
rative has been enlogised by Mr. Lecky as presenting the 
most trathinl, most moderate, and most hmnane accoont of 
the Bebellion, and of its causes. In that judgment most 
people will be inclined to concur; but there is no reason 
why the encominm should be paid, as it generally is, at the 
expense of Sir Bichard Musgrave, the most painstaking and 
most fully informed of the crowd of writers who approached 
the sabjeot in the years immediately sncceeding the Bebel- 
Uon. His narrative has been stigmatised by a recent writer 
on Irish history ' as written in the evil Orange spirit.' But 
a more jnst estimate of its merits has been expressed by an 
American historian of the final episode in the rising, who is 
certainly not lacking in sympathy for the weaker party. 
The author of 'The French Invasion of Ireland,' Mr. 
Gribay^dofi, points ont that whilst it has been the fashion 
among anti-English chroniclers of '98 to treat Musgrave's 
book as utterly unreliable, a comparison of the ' Memoirs ' 
with other contemporary works fails to reveal any instance of 
conscious misrepresentation. And the same writer also points 
cat that his connection with the Government gave Mns- 
grave access to channels of information at that time closed to 
other writers, his appendix of sworn depositions and other 
original documents giving warrant for many charges which 
it has been the fashion of too many popnlar writers 
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to denonace aa tmsapported by authentic evidence. But 
tbongh many woiks have been published on either side of 
the controversy tbat still rages round the Rebellion which 
form valuable additions, from their very difTerent points of 
view, to onr knowledge of those aspects of the insnnectioa 
to which they more particularly refer, a complete and in- 
dependent narrative of the whole story of the Rebellion, 
based upon the original authorities, printed and documentary, 
still remains to be written. 

The deficiencies of the early historians of the Bebellion 
intensify the regret which all students of the period must 
feel that the persaasions of Castlereagb were ineffectual 
to prevail upon the one man in whom opportunity and 
capacity united to provide an ideal historian of the 
Bebellion and the Union. In 1811, while most of the chief 
personages of the time were still alive — Grattan and Gastle- 
reagb, Comwallis and Planket — but when the asperities 
engendered by the conflict had become in some degree 
assuaged, the chief agent in carrying the Act of Union 
pressed upon his old friend and private secretary, Alexander 
Knox, the duty of compiling, from the ample materials then 
available, a fall and authentic account of the events of that 
stormy and tnrbulent time. The quondam associate upon 
whom, in a remarkable letter published in Owen Maddyn's 
' Chiefs of Parties,' be urged this duty, was himself a 
remarkable and interesting figure. A native of the north of 
Ireland, he had become intimate with Castlereagh while the 
latter was still a member of the Opposition ; and when his 
friend took office, Enox became his secretary, a position 
which he retained throughout the whole period of the 
Rebellion and of the Union controversy. Three years older 
than bis patron, Knox was already a thoughtful and matnre 
student of politics when be first came into practical touch 
with them. He had been at the outset of the popular agita- 
tion, in his own words, ' a sincere and zealous advocate for 
a limited Parliamentary reform,' and a sympathiser with 
the then views of Grattan and the Whig Club. But he 
was from the first alarmed by the methods of the United 
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IrishmeD, and being early convinced that any meaanre of 
reform conceded to the importmuties of a revolutionary 
organisation most lead to couseqaences incompatible with 
the maintenance of the Constitution, he had become an un- 
qualified sapporter of the Government, and hia influence 
not improbably weighed much in determining Caetlereagh'a 
own transition from Whig to Tory views. Surveying Irish 
politics in the spirit of the old "WliigB, Enox had, in 1794, 
pnbhshed a pamphlet, entitled ' Thoughts on the Will of 
the People,' in which he analysed the causes of the failure 
of the •Eevolntion to give ordered Ubeity to France ; while 
in 179S he had published a series of ' Essays on the Fohtical 
Circumstances of Ireland,' in which the true inwardness of 
the United Irish movement was exhibited with remarkable 
acumen, long before the danger had been substantiated by the 
Beporta of the Secret Parliamentary Committees, of the 
most instructive of which, that of the Irish House of 
Commons in 1798, Knox was himseU to be the anthor. 
That Castlereagh's eulogies of the disinterestedneBS of his 
subordinate were well founded may be inferred from the 
fact that £nox neither sought nor accepted reward for hia 
political services. He had spent his boyhood at the feet of 
Wesley, whose teaching had aroused in him a passion for 
religious speculation which ultimately absorbed all other 
interests ; and almost simultaneously with the passing of 
the Union he had fallen under the religious influences which 
were to dominate hia subaequeut career. Abandoning 
politica, be gave himself up to the theological discussions 
which are so folly set forth in the once well-known ' Corre- 
spondence of Knox and Bishop Jebb ; ' and recent criticism 
has found in the speculations of this subtle and ingenious 
intellect the spark from which was fired the torch that, 
handed from Knox to Jebb, from Jebb to Hugh James Bose, 
and from Bose to Eeble and Kewman, kindled the flames of 
the Oxford Movement.' But unfortunately, when, in 1811, 

■ Bee the noUee ol Enox in tb* Dietionarg of National Siographj/, uid two 
▼eiy interesting arUoles b; the Ikte Pioleeeoi Oeo. Btokei, ol Trinit; College, 
Dublin, in the Conlimporarg Btvitw tor 1888. 
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Caetlereagh sought to charge him with a task for which he 
was, in point of knowledge, of all meo then living, the best 
fitted, Knox was in enfeebled health, and tortured by a 
corioas distrast of hia own abilities, which led him to decline 
it The Bebellion of 1793 thus lost its best chance of finding 
an efficient historian. 

The two most commonly received impressionB in regard 
to the origin and objects of the Bebellion are both equally 
and moat strangely contrary to the facts of the case. Upon 
the one hand, the idea generally entertained by persons who 
have not inquired into the snbject is that the Bebellion was 
a rising prompted by the discontent e^tgendered by the harsh 
operation of the penal laws, and that the sole motive force 
which rendered it formidable was the zeal of religious 
fanaticism. Upon the other hand, it is alleged that, great 
as was the prevalent popular discontent occasioned by 
religions oppression, the Bebellion wonld never have broken 
oat bnt for the vindictive policy pursued by the Government, 
and the terrible severity of the coercive measnres adopted 
for the purpose of rooting oat the United Irish conspiracy. 
Neither view, perhaps, can be said to be wholly false, yet, as 
an explanation of the outbreak, nothing can be more ladi- 
CToasly inadequate. Indubitably, when the insnrrection 
had once taken place, reUgioua intolerance had much to do 
with the form which it assumed, and resentment at the 
, severity of the rigwie of martial law which had preceded it 
served to aggravate the ferocity of the insurgents. But 
neither the harshness of the penal laws, nor the severity 
with which (he Executive Gkivemment sttove to suppress 
illegal combinations, could of themselves have produced the 
Bebellion. The Bebellion of 1798 .was not, as in English 
popular imagination it has long appeared, a sort of eighteenth- 
century repetition of the Gunpowder Treason. It did not 
originate in a Boman Catholic plot. As little was it provoked 
by the strong measnres of the Government. The circum- 
staaces that the outbreak followed closely npon those 
measures, luid that, in the counties in which it reached the 
most formidable proportions, it assumed the f^pearanoe and 
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chsraoter of a leligions cmsade, render both Msamptions 
Teiy Dfttoral ; hat these coincidenoes, however striking, had 
little to do with the real causes of the Bebellion. We have 
seen on the contrary that, so far from drawing its inspira- 
tion from Celtic and Cathohc Ireland, from the wrongs of a 
conquered people or a proscribed creed, the real eonrc e of 
the traaB^iabla.cQiispirac; gat of which the Rebellion grew - 
^?.fe Pr"*^^^"*-- pT'^'HTirft nf TJig!:^.' and that, so fiu: from 
being occasioned by the tyrannoas coercion of tba Gtovem- ] 
ment or the craelties of the soldiery, the insurrection was 
most formidable where the Gkivemment had been least -• 
active, and where the greatest indulgence had been shown. j 
In order to form anything like a just conception of the j 
Ireland of a hundred years ago, it is necessary to survey 
briefly the state of Irish politics during, and even prior 
to, the era of the Grattan Parliament. And the first point 
to be noted, with respect more particularly to the third 
quarter of the eighteenth centary, is the profound calm 
which prevailed throughout Irdand, and the at least nega- 
tive loyalty of the mass of the people. Whether because of 
the hopelessness of effecting any real change for the better 
under a dependent Parliament which was the creature of 
EngUsh nunisters, or because, as was certainly the case, the 
degrading inequalities contained in the Statute Books did 
not press with much actnal severity upon the great body of 
the inhabitants, Ireland, both north and south of the Boyne, 
was in a condition of not unprosperous tranquillity. Local 
and passing disturbancea there were, of couiae. In the 
sonthetn districts discontent at the conversion of tillage 
Ifud to pasture, with a resulting diminution in the demand 
for agricultural labour, gave rise to the Whiteboy societies ; 
and in the nori;h the outrages perpetrated by the ' Hearts of 
Oak ' and ' Hearts of Steel ' were stimulated by the hard- 
Bfaips of local taxation, and by the exaction of heavy fines at 
the fall of the leases on certain estates. But these die- -. -^ . 
tnibances represented no general dissatiBfaction ; and an 
active and sincere loyalty prevailed throughout the island. 
Id 1759 the reality of that sentiment in Ulster had been 
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conspicaonsly proved on the occasion of a French descent 
upon the coast of Antrim, and the landing of Thnrot at 
CarrickfergOB. And a few years later the zeal of the Boman 
Catholics of the south for the integrity of the empire was illns- 
trated by the snccess which attended recraiting operations 
"* to provide troops for the defence of the American colonies. 
Again, when in 1778 the junction of the privateerB of the 
revolted colonies with the naval power of France exposed 
the coast of Ireland to imminent danger of invasion, the 
people ol Belfast and its neighbourhood coalesced to pro- 
vide for their homes and their commerce the protection 
which the Irish Government confessed itself nnable to afford, 
and, adopting a military organisation, raised the first com- 
panies of the afterwards celebrated Volanteers. 

This being the state of the island prior to the concession 
of l^;i8lative independence, it is natural to inquire what was 
the provocation which, within a dozen years, could produce 
the widely different condition of popular sentiment from 
which the Bebellion emanated. Here indeed the suggestion 
of religions oppression as an explanation of the altered 
situation begins to assume a greater semblance of reahty ; 
yet it will be found that the Catholic question played a very 
subordinate part in the movement which led up to the 
insurrection. The agitation, npon the strength of which the 
Volunteers wrested the concession of legislative independence 
from the despairing weakness of British statesmen, had no- 
thing whatever to do with the wrongs of Boman Catholics. 
Irish independence was won on a fiscal agitation, and was 
desired for the benefits which it was supposed that the fiscal 
legislation of a native parUament would be able to contra 
npon the country. From the year 1783 down to 1790, the 
Boman Catholic question was little heard of outside Parha- 
ment, and was scarcely mentioned within it. The object 
which the Volunteer Convention set before it was not 
Cathohc Emancipation, but Parliamentary Beform, and 
down to the outbreak of the French Bevolution little or no 
progress had been made, even ontside Parliament, with 
either article in what subseqaently became the creed of the 
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United Irishmen. From the date of the rejection of Flood's 
Befomi Bill, at the close of 1783, the reform agitation elept, 
and the Catholic qaestion was scarcely mooted. In point of 
&ct, indeed, the introdooiion of the Catholic qaestion by the - 
Bishop of Derry was the real cause of the dissolation of the 
Volonteer Convention. 

Although, in July 1784, the Volonteers of Ulster expressed 
' their satisfaction at the decay of those prejadices which had 
BO long involyed the nation in tead and disonion, a disonion 
vhich, b; limiting the rights of su&age, had in a great 
degree fostered the aristocratic tyranny, the source of every 
grievance,' the majority of the Ulstermen deferred to the 
entreaties of the Eatl of Charlemont, who, though he pro- 
fessed himself ' free from every illiberal prejudice agaiDst the 
Catholics,' entreated his followers ' to desist from a pursuit 
which would fatally impede the prosecution of their favourite 
object.' The National Congress summoned by Napper Tandy 
equally failed to unite the members of the Volunteer As- 
sociations in favour of a common programme of reform 
and emancipation. The oil of Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion could not be mixed with the water of Parliamentary 
Beform. For five years there was a practical cessation of 
agitation. Almost the whole period of the Yiceroyalty of 
the Duke of Butland, which lasted from the spring of 1784 
to the autumn of 1787, was occupied with other and widely 
different questions : while during the greater part of the 
Bdministration of the Marquis of Bockiogham the Regency 
controversy, occasioned by the first appearance of insanity 
in George UI., occupied the attention of the Irish Parliament 
and people to the exclusion of almost every other topic. 

The revival of the twin movement dates absolutely from _ 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. The tidal wave 
produced by that great upheaval nowhere produced more 
remarkable effects than in Ireland, and particularly in Ulst^. 
Id the capital of that province the outbreak of the popular 
forces in France was greeted with an enthusiasm of demo- 
cratic fervour in startling contrast with the loyal and con- 
stitutional sentiments which had previously prevailed in 
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tbe north. On the 14th July, 1791, the inhabitants of 
BelfftBt met to celebrate the anniverBary of the Berolntion, 
and feux-de-joie were fired by the remnants of the Yolnn- 
teer corps who assembled on the occasion. In the year 
following, the same anniversary was ohBerred as a sort of 
popular festival. Emblematic figures, including portraits 
of Lafayette and Franklin, were drawn through the streets 
in solemn procession, addresses were voted to the National 
Assembly of France, and resolutions were passed bracketing 
Catholic Emancipation with Parliamentary Beform as 
objects of equal interest and importance. 

To account for the rapidity with which this change in 
tbe attitude of the leading spirits in Ulster politics had been 
brought about, it is necessary to remember the effect naturally 
and inevitably produced in Ulster by the revolt of the Ameri- 
oau colonies and the recognition of the independence of the 
United States by Great Britain. Between the people of the 
new republic of the West and the Presbyterians of Ulster 
there was a close afSnity in blood, in religion, and in politi- 
cal sentiment. Many of the people of Belfast had near 
relatives in tbe ranks of the armies which had won indepen- 
dence for America, and the sympathy with the efforts of the 
colonists thus naturally produced was soon extended to the 
principles for which the colonists contended. Years before 
the French Revolution broke out, republican principles 
had thus won a large measure of popular assent, and when 
thesnccessful assertion of those principles in France appeared 
to herald the reign of democracy in tbe old world as well as 
in the new, there was no lack of disciples for the gospel of 
a democratic Ireland which the more ardent spirits among 
them at once began to preach. It is on unquestionable and 
demonstrable fact that, bat for tbe feeling in the north in 
favour of a democratic reform of Parliament, to effect 
which the more speedily the Ulster Protestant leaders be- 
thought themselves of the expedient of a union with the 
Boman Catholic advocates of emancipation, the latter object 
would never have attiained a prominent position in Irish 
politics during the period of the Irish Parliament, or at any 
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rate that its snpportera would have been content to accept 
a very limited and partial measoie of enfranchisement. 
Daring the earlier stages of the United Irish movement, 
fears were constantly expressed by the Protestant members 
of the partnership lest the Roman Catholics shoold acquiesce 
in a partial and limited concession, and lest the Parliamentary 
reformers of the north should thus be deprived of Catholic 
assistance. In his contribntion to Pieces of Irish History/ 
Thomas Addis Emmet intimates that even John Eeogh, — 
the Catholic leader, was not disinclined in 1792 to accept the 
concession of the elective fnmchise and the repeal of the 
Catholic laws relating to jnries as a not insofficient satisfac- 
tion of Catholic demands. Thronghont the whole eight 
years of agitation which preceded the Bebellion the Ulster-- 
Protestants were the predominant partners in the United 
Irish alliance, and the power wbit^ really made the move- 
ment formidable. All the information which bos become 
available in the century which baa since elapsed does not 
render it possible to state the facts npon this point more 
accurately than they were set forth by Alexander Enox, two 
months after the conclnsion of the BebeUion, in the preface 
to a collected edition of his ' Essays on the Political Circmn- 
stances of Ireland : ' — 

Still, however, the anthor most deem those persons mis- 
taken who conceive the Irish Union to have been originally 
a Roman Catholic plot. He thinks the erroneoasness of 
SQch a supposition will folly appear from the following 
pages. The attentive reader will find sufficient proof that 
the primary object of the United Irishmen was strictly and 
exclnsively Bevolutionary Democracy ; and that though, 
from the firet moment of their institntion, they regarded 
the religions disaffection of the Irish Catholics as the chief 
instroment of their design, and the sorest pledge of their 
snccess, it was ooiformly their object to make Beligion 
Bubeervient to Jacobinism, and not Jacobinism to Eeligioo. 

That these views are scarcely, if at all, an exaggeration 
appears £rom the facts that while the insurrectionary 
organisation of the United Irishmen was folly developed in 
the Protestant connties of Ulster it mode comparatively 
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_ liiUe progress in the more Catholic comities of the northern 
province, snch as Donegal and Cavan ; that of the fom: 
provinces, MimBter was the least organised, so much so that 
when, in Decemher 1796, Hoche's invasion threatened the 
safety of Ireland, the Boman Catholics of Cork, far from 
welcoming the prospect, exhibited an active loyalty; that 
the higher orders of the Catholic clergy exerted themselves 
vigorously and often effectively in favour of the Government ; 
and that the only conuties outside Ulster which were fully 
prepared beforehand for insurrection were those of Dnblin 
and the adjacent counties of Eildare, Meath, and West- 
meath. A. survey of all the facts in the light of the fullest 
information which the research of Mr. Lecky and other 
students has provided, compels acquiescence in the concla- 
sions proclaimed as long ago as 1808 by Sir Henry Pamell 
-Wn his history of the Penal Laws, viz. : 1. That the persons 
who were the founders of the Bebellion were those who 
formed the first societies of Qnited Irishmen, who were all 
Protestants. 2. That the object of the leaders of the 
Bebellion was a republican form of government, and separa- 
tion from England, and not Catholic Emancipation or the 
", establishment of the Catholic religion. Had the BebeUion 
_ broken out in 1797, as the northern leaders desired, and as, 
but for the restraint put upon them by the Dublin Com- 
mittee, it would then have broken out, it is not too much 
to say that it would have been as much a Protestant Bebel- 
lion as it was subsequently transformed into a Catholic one. 
Of the explanations and excuses most commonly put 
forward by apologists of the Bebellion, perhaps the most 
familiar are those which represent the United Irish So- 
ciety as having been formed for purely constitutional pur- 
poses, and as entirely devoid of treftsonable intentions in 
the earlier stages of its development, and which further 
represent the transition from constitutional agitation to 
treasonable conspiracy, from treasonable conspiracy to 
armed rebellion, as having been produced solely by the 
brutal excesses which the soldiery, militia, and yeomanry 
were guilty of in carrying out the orders of on oppressive 
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CtovemineDt. The latter charge has, indeed, been pressed 
even further, and posterity has been gravely invited to believe 
that the cmelties complained of were not merely nnreproved 
by the aathorities, hut were advisedly prompted by tbem 
with the object of goading the people into an insoirection 
in order to provide a justification for the Union. In view 
of the apotheosis of the Bebellion and its authors, and of 
the hearty endorsement of its separatist objects which is to 
be foood in the writings of so many historians of the move- 
ment, the formal demonstration of the groundlessness of 
these charges may be thought saperflaous. But as these 
same historians have, with extraordinary inconsistency, 
repeated Emd enforced these charges in the same breath in 
which they have eulogised the martyrs of rebellion as the 
leaders of a spontaneous movement, those representations 
can scarcely be passed by in silence. When even such 
frankly Separatist writers as John Mitchel and Dr. Madden 
have not been above repeating these insinuations, notwith- 
standing that, if well founded, the fact would deprive their 
heroes of one of their chief claims for the admiration that is 
demanded for their aims, it is to be supposed that they 
seriously believe them. These charges have been adopted, 
too, in all their naked ugliness by an Enghsh historian of 
the Bebellion with some pretensions to impartiality. Mr. 
Earwood, in his account of the Bebellion published in 1845, 
actnally attributes to the Government ' a deliberate policy 
of exasperation, a determination to get up a rebellion for 
the sake of patting it down.' 

The attachment of popnlar writers to these time- 
honoured fictions is probably due to the fact that they were 
originally put forward with the official seal of the United 
Jbish leaders themselves, in the ' Memoir of the Origin and 
Progress of the Irish Union ' delivered to the Government 
by Messrs. Emmet, O'Connor, and McNevin, three members 
of the United Irish EzecntiTe, and insinuated in the account 
of the objects of the organisation given by these leaders in 
the coarse of their respective examinations before the 
Committees of the Irish Houses of Parliament in August 
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1798. The apologist theory of the United Iriah oi^uusa- 
tion is thus stated in the ' Memoir : ' * — 

The diBonion that had lonf; existed between the 
CathohcB and Protestants of Ireland, particularly those of 
the Presbyterian religion, was foond by experience to be so 
great an obstacle to the obtaining a reform in Parliament 
on anything of jnst and popular principles, that some 
persons equally friendly to that measure and to tehgiona 
toleration conceived the idea of uniting both sects in 
pursuance of the same object — a repeal of the penal laws 
and a reform inclading in itself an extension of the ng;ht of 
snffirage to the Cathohc. From this originated the societies 
of the United Irishmen in the end of the year 1791 ; even 
then it was clearly perceived that the chief support of the 
borough interest in Ireland was the weight of EngUsh 
influence ; but as yet that obvious remark had not led the 
minds of the reformers towards a separation from England. 
Some individuals, perhaps, had convinced themselves that 
benefit would result to this country from such a measure : but 
daring the whole existence of the Society of United Irishmen 
of Dublin we may safely aver, to the b^t of our knowledge 
and recollections, that no such object was ever agitated by 
its members, either in public debate or private conversation, 
nor until the society hoA lasted a considerable time were any 
traces of republicanism to be met with there ; its views were 
purely and m good faith what the test of the society avows. 

The ' Memoir ' goes on to assert that separation never 
became an active principle with any of its members till 
after the dissolution of the Society of United Irishmen in 
Dublin in 1794, and the consequent [oomulgation of the 
secret organisation which was at once substituted for the 
suppressed body : — 

While the formation of these societies was in agitation 
(so the ' Memoir ' proceeds), the friends of liberty were 
gradually, but with a timid step, advancing towards republi- 
canism ; they began to be convinced that it would be as easy 
to obtain a revolution as a reform, so obstinately was the 
latter resisted, and as the conviction impressed itself on their 
minds they were inclined not to give up the struggle, but to 
extend their views ; it was for this reason that in their test 
the words are ' an equal representation of all the people of 
' PUeti o/ Irith Siitorj/, p. 174. 
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Irelanct,' withoat ioBerting the word Parlieimeiit. The test 
embraced both the repablican and the reformer, and left to 
fiitnre circumBtances to decide to which the common strength 
should be directed; but still the whole body, we are con- 
Tinced, would stop short at reform.' 

In the Tolome of ' Pieces of Irish History ' pablished 
Beverai years after in America, Emmet insists npon this 
distinction in principle between the United Irishmen of 1791 
and those of 1794 and 1795, asBeiiing the completely separate 
identity of the secret and the avowed Society, and averring 
that the ' erroneous beUef that the new system was only a 
direct continuation of the old one ' was due only to the identity 
in the titles of the two distinct organisations ; and be goes on 
to attribute the triumph of the republican over the consti- 
tutional elements ia the Society to the discontent engendered 
by the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam. One other important 
element the Memoir admits to have largely influenced the 
plans of the associates. This was the war with France. 

They [the United Irishmen] clearly perceived that their 
strength was not likely to become speedily equal to wresting 
from the English and the borough interest in Ireland even 
a reform ; foreign assistance would therefore perhaps become 
necessary ; bat foreign assistance could only oe hoped for in 
proportion as the object to which it would be applied was 
important to the party giving it. A reform in the Irish 
Parliament was no object to the French — a separation of 
Ireland from England was a mighty one indeed.* 

Even if it be granted that this account by the Dublin 
members of the executive of the objects of the Society as 
known to them is candid and veracious, it is to be observed 
that it presents only a very partial and fragmentary view of 
the facts ; for since, as the ' Memoir ' states, none of its 
three anthors were members of the United system until 
September or October 1796, the latter were obviously not 
the persons most competent to answer for its earher ideals. 
Their disclaimer can therefore at best apply no further than 
to themselves. But there is no lack of evidence from other 
authoritative sources to prove the large part which separatist 
> PitCM of IrUh BUloqi, p. 176. • lb. p. 177. 
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objects played in the coDtemplation of the first foonders of 
the STstom. The diary and autobiography of a mnch more 
thorough-going revolationist than any of the authors of the 
' Memoir ' is conctiiBive as to the troe animas of those who 
invented the organiRation, and its own official docoments 
afford the clearest evidence that the separatist ideas were 
not confined to the breasts of a few leading spirits, but were 
fully appreciated by the members generally. The vigoroos 
common sense of Lord Glare first laid bare the falsehood of 
the pretence pat forward by the apologists of treason in the 
Irish Parliament by fastening on an exphcit avowal of his 
real objects by the trae parent of the United Irish system, 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, contained in a letter written in 1791, 
accompanying the original constitution of the United Irish 
Society as transmitted to Belfast for adoption. In ampli- 
fication of the grievance set forth in his formal plan of the 
constitution, that ' we have no National G-ovemment ; we 
are ruled by Englishmen and the servants of Englishmen,' 
Tone remarked to his correspondent : — 

The foregoing contain my true and sincere opinion of 
the state of this country, so far as in the present juncture it 
may be advisable to publish it. They certainly fall short of 
the truth, but truth itself must sometimes condescend to 
temporise ; my unalterable conviction is that the bane of 
Irish prosperity is the influence of England. I believe that 
influence will ever be extended while the connection between 
the countries continues; nevertheless, as I know that opinion 
is, /or the present, too hasty, though a very Uttle time may 
establish it imiversally, I have not made it a part of the 
resolutions. I have only proposed to set up a reformed 
parliament as a barrier agamst that mischief which every 
honest man that will open his eyes most see in every 
instEmce overbears the interest of Ireland. I have not said 
one word that looks like a wish for separation, though I 
give it to you and your friends as my most decided opinion, 
ihtA such an event would be a regeneration to this country.' 

With still more candour Euid much greater dehberation 
does the inventor of the conspiracy set forth, in the pages of 
his Autobiography written at Paris in 1796, ' the theory I 
have onvaryingly acted on ever since : ' — 

' Jt^ort of fM S*oret CommillM of tlu Houae of Commoni, 1797. 
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To aabvert the tyranny of our execrable government, to 
break the connection with Englsind, the never-failing source 
of all oar political evils, and to assert the independence of 
my conntry, these were my objects. To unite the whole 
people of Ireland, to abolish aU past dissensions, and to 
sabstitnte the common name of Irishman in the place of 
the denominations of Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter, 
these were my means.' 

Tone saw that only by bringing together the Dissenters 
and the Boman Catholics conld this design be accomplished, 
and thus it was with this object and this alone in view that 
this extraordinary and most original of conspirators, totally 
unconnected with the Bomon Catholic party (with not a 
single individual in whose body was be acquainted at the 
time), bat aiming to forge a weapon strong enough to wrest 
Ireland from Great Britain, sat down to compose his 
' Argument on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland.' In this 
pamphlet the Dissenters were bidden to observe that they 
and the Catholics had but one common interest, and one 
common enemy ; that the depression and slavery of Ireland 
were produced and perpetuated by the divisions subsist- 
ing between them, and that to assert the independence of 
their country they must forget their former feuds. They 
were reminded that the failure of all former efforts at 
Parliamentary reform, and especially that of the Volnnteer 
Convention of 1783, had been due to the unjust neglect of 
the claims of their Boman Catholic brethren. 

The second of the turo charges against the Irish Govern- 
ment rests, hkethe pretended constitutionalism of the United 
Irish moTNnent, upon certain passages in the examinations 
of Enmiet and McNevin, and in the joint ' Memoir.' In 
the latter document the writers aver that no general plan of 
insurrection existed before the 12th of March, 1798, though 
they admit that some peiBona had formed local plans for 
the taking of Dubhn and other places. At the examination 
before the House of Lords Committee, Emmet was asked 
by the Lord Chancellor, Lord Clare : — 

■ Life of Wolfe Tom, vol. i. p. 61 (WMhingtoa ediUon). 
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' Pray, Mr. Emmet, what caased the late inBorrection ? ' 
He answered, 'The free quarters, the honBe-biiniinga, the 
toitnreB, and the military executions in the cotmties of 
Eildare, Carlow, and Wicklow,' ' Don't yon think,' he was 
further asked, ' the arrests of the 12th of March can&ed it ? ' 
He replied, ' No ; but I believe if it had not been for those 
arrests it would not have taken place ; for the people, 
irritated by what they suffered, had been long pressing the 
executive to consent to an insurrection, but they had resisted 
or eluded it, and were determined to persevere in the same 
line ; after these arrests, however, other persons came 
forward, who were irritated and thought differently, who 
consented to let that partial insurrection take place.' ' 

It is difficult to speak with patience of the credulity 
which has accepted, or of the dishonesty which has pat 
forward, these answers of Emmet and his colleagues as 
serioudy amounting to a proof that the insurrection would 
not have taken place, nay even would not have been 
attempted, hut for the indignation aroused by the coercive 
measoree of the Government. The most cursory ezaminar- 
tion of the ' Memoir ' and the evidence of the witnesses 
themselves, apart from abundant extraneous testimony, 
prove in the plainest manner that their answers amount to 
.. no more than an expression of the preference of the United 
Irish leaders for invasion as distinguished from insurrection. 
That preference, it is well known, was oniformly exhibited 
by the Dublin leaders, whose non posaumus had in 1797 
prevented the rising for which the Ulster leaders were 
prepared, and who had the ef&ontery in their examinations 
to avow this preference on the ground that an invasion woold 
be the more hamane method of the two. 

'If I imagined,' said Emmet, 'that an insurrection 
could have succeeded without a great deal of waste of blood 
and time, I should have preferred it to an invasion, as it 
would not have exposed us to the chance of contributdona 
being required by a foreign force ; but as I did not think so, 
and as I was certain an invasion would succeed speedily, and 
withont much struggle, I preferred it, even at the hazard of 
that inconvenience which we took every pains to prevent.' * 
■ Piteti tf Irith HUlory, p. 230. * lb. p. 913. 
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McNevin'B eTideace was to the like effect. Asked what had 
prevented the rising in the north from taking place in 1797, 
he answered that the Ulster men desisted in consequence of 
asBorancea of immediate succoox from France and of repre- 
sentations of the unwisdom of giving Snglcuid an advantage 
by beginning before the army of invasion had arrived. To 
the question — 

' If you thought you would have succeeded, you would 
have begun ? * he frankly answered : ' Moat probably we 
should ; at the same time, I am bound to declare that it 
was our wish to sot with French aid, because that would 
tend to make the revolution less bloody, by determining 
many to join it early who, while the balance of success was 
doubtful, would either retain an injurious neutrality, or even 
perhaps oppose it.' ^ 

Much capital is Boogbt to be made, in popular versions of 
the insurrection, of a passage in the Beport of the Secret 
Committee of 1798, in which it was stated ' that the rebel- 
lion would not have broken ont as soon as it did had it not 
been for the well-timed measures adopted by Government ; ' 
fkud further, that ' from the vigorous and summary expedients 
resorted to by Government, luid the consequent exertions of 
the military, the leaders found themselves reduced to the 
alternative of immediate insurrection,' A phrase used by 
liord Castlereagh in the course of McNevin's examination, 
' You acknowledge the Union would have become stronger 
but for the means taken to make it explode,' is also relied 
on as evidence of a deep-laid plot to incite to insurrection a 
peaceably disposed and law-abiding people. The contention 
gravely pat forward appears to be that Government, with 
the information it possessed, knowing as it did through its 
informers that the United Irish Executive was waiting for 
the expected invasion, and patiently perfecting its organisa- 
tion in the meantime, should have stood by with folded 
h&nds, and taken no steps to interfere with the benevolent 
desire of the conspirators to effect a bloodless revolution. 
The evidence to which we have adverted is abundantly 
' Pitou i4 IrUh SuUfm. P- 1B7. 
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rafficient to rebat the feeble repadiation of Emmet and bis 
comrades, aod the iangaage of Knox, in the preface fiom 
which we have already qaoted, in no wise exaggerates the 
case : — 

No fact can be more established than that the Society of 
United Irishmen, from the first moment of its institntion, has 
been, with respect to its leading members, a band of syste- 
matic traitors ; that no possible means would have been 
adequate to their suppression bat the most unremitting 
coercion, and the most Tigorous resistance ; and that nothing 
can be more insolently false than to represent them as 
having been provoked into treason by those strong measures 
on the part of the (Jovermneat, which were then only 
resorted to when both the common sense and common safety 
of the country irresistibly demanded them.' ' 

While the proved facts of history forbid the acceptance 
of any less harsh eetinoate of the actnal motives and ulterior 
aims of the founders oF the movement than that which has 
just been quoted, it is of cooise no less true that the re- 
volutionary fervour of the leaders was not fully shared by all 
who joined the ranks of the United Irish Society. Particu- 
larly was this the case in Ulster, where considerable differ- 
ences of opinion manifested themselves from the very first, 
and where those whose sympathy with the Boman Catholics 
was not prompted by a purely utilitarian desire to use them 
as a means of separation from Qreat Britain were far from 
heurty in their acceptance of an olUance which was foreign 
to all the traditions of Ulster, both social and rehgious. 
And in point of fact it is to this imperfect sympathy between 
the balk of the members of the two sections, as distinguished 
from their leaders, coupled with the abhorrence created in 
Protestant breasts by the excesses of their Catholic allies in 
Wicklow and "Wexford, that the failure of the insurrection 
is to be ascribed. The various shades of Protestant opinion 
in Ulster, and the process by which the vehement admirers 
of theoretical democracy and of the French Revolution were 
converted into no less vehement upholders of the Constitution, 
have never been better analysed than in some early letters 

■ Euays on the fOUtudJ CircnmtlMieM of Inlarid, prelaoa, p. iL 
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of Caatleieagh, written while the fatoie Chief Becretuy was 
still a -very joaag man, and before he had discarded the 
liiberalism which he has been so fiercely reviled for deserting. 
Before referring to these views it may not be ont of plaoe to 
try to recall in some detail the fignxe of one who played a 
foremost part in the Ireland of the Bebellion, and played it 
with cesalts so advantageons to his own pohtical career, 
thoogh, thanks to the relentless hostility of Irish writers, so 
anhappy for his reputation with posterity. 

It has been the lot of few among British statesmen to 
play a more conspicaons part in the history of the Empire 
than that which was filled for close on a qnarter of a century 
by Bobert Stewart, Visconnt Castlereagh ; and, of those few, 
still fewer have left as enduring a mark on both the domestic 
constitution and the exteroat relations of Grieat Britain. 
Yet in the whole roll of British ministers none has been less 
forttmate in respect of posthumous fame. For the greater 
part of his career Castlereagh occupied, first in CoU^e Green 
and afterwards at Westminster, the most eminent parlia- 
mentary position. It has been the lot of no other statesman 
to be the leader of the House of Commons in the Parliaments 
of two kingdoms : and Castlereagh not only commanded the 
allegiance but acquired the confidence of both. Of his 
career in Dublin Lord Comwallis writes in 1600, that ' he 
has improTed so much as a speaker as to become nearly 
maetei of the House of Commons,' and tells, in language 
that now sounds strange, how ' the gratification of national 
pride which the Irish feel at the prospect of his making a 
figure in the great political world has much diminished the 
unpopularity which his oold and distant manners in private 
society have produced.' Of the position be occupied at 
Westminster, a poUtical opponent and unfriendly critic — 
Earl BuBsell — wrote, after a parliamentary experience of 
sixty years, that he had never known two men who had 
m<»re influence with the House of Commons than Lords 
Castlereagh and Altborp. Yet though he was, with only a 
brief intermption, tor twenty years a minister of the first 
rank ; though he was the successful competitor against the 
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moet briUiuit potiddan of his day for the leaderahip of the 
Tory port; in the Lower Hoose ; and thoagh, while holding 
that lead continoonal; for ten years in the face of a fonai- 
dable opposition, he was the chosen rapresentatiTe of Great 
Britain at Congresses which settled the map of Europe, 
Costlereagh's name scarcely coimts among the great names 
that stand as landmarks in the political history of the 
nineteenth century. 

The oomparatiTe ohlivion into which the repntation and 
services of Castlereagh have fallrai in Great Britain is remark- 
able, bnt it is not inexplicable. For thoagh a great party- 
leader, and a great ezecative minister, he was never, aad 
never essayed to be, a teacher of men, or one who knew 
how to impregnate an old party with a modem spirit, as 
Canning and Disraeli at different epochs have known how to 
do. Neither was there aboat him that sabtle personal 
magnetism which commnnicatea itself to other and opposite 
natares, inspiring a following, in spite of itself, wiUi the 
spirit of its leader. Nor, again, had he the animation, the 
daring, the ilan which enables a Bapert of Debate, at the 
head of OQ enthasiaetic minority, to carry and for a time 
to hold the citadels of the majority. Cold, in his calm and 
imperturbable dignity, he cored httle for the applause of his 
associates. The plaudits of the mob he despised. When, 
towards the close of bis career, after an absence of twenty 
years, he accompanied his sovereign to Dablin in 1821, he 
was greeted in the theatre and at the Mansion House with 
rouuda of cheering, the audience in each cose rising to receive 
him ; while the Dublin mob, volatile as the Parisian, in the 
curious enthusiasm of the royal visit, embarrassed bis 
movements in the streets by attempting to chair the contriver 
of the tJnioQ. But the enthusiasm was irksome to him, 
and his oonmient is characteristic. ' I am grovm,' he said, 
'as popular in 1821 as unpopular formerly, and vrith as 
little m^t ; and of the two unpopularity is the more coa- 
Tenient and gentlemanlike.' Such was his invariable 
attitude. No one, indeed, knew better the importance of 
ooncihalory manners and a gracious demeanour, and in the 
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mam^ement of the Hoase of Gommoiu no one has ever taken 
greater pnins to attract confidence by that appearance of 
deferential ccmeideration which is never bo captivating as 
vheQ voQchsafed by aaperior to snbordinate. Bat this he 
did as it were mechanicftlly, as incidental to his position and 
with a certain aloofness : — 

8t»tol7 is quiet high-bnd wU-MlMin, 
Fmt •• the LorelaM of a Indy'i dnkin,' 

he performed all the dntiee of a leader thoroughly and 
effectively, bat with a sort of aristocratic reserve and disdain 
which forbade the intimacy of his followers, while his assnred 
nonchalance commanded their confidence. 

It may be said, too, that Castlereagh was conspicaoosly 
deficient in certain qaalitieB and talents, which, thongh not 
essential, as many instances combine to prove, to a command- 
ing position in Parliament, are yet among the natural and 
appropriate graces of a statesman. He had neither wide 
reading nor mach general information. He had not the 
advantage of a pablic-school training, and his University 
career lasted little more than a year. A.bove all, he 
was DO orator. Thongh not incapable of flashes of natural 
eloquence, his efforts at rhetoric were laboured and 
nninteresting. Wellington said of him that he could do 
everything but speak in Parliament. And though he was 
always listened to with the attention due to a man who 
speaks vnth knowledge, aathority, and native good sense, his 
extraordinary metaphors and bis Irish bolls long provided 
topics and targets for the sarcasm of political opponents and 
the shafts of party wits. Brougham's description of him as 
incapable of uttering two sentences of anything bnt in the 
meanest manner and in the most wretched langnage, is no 
doubt a malicious exaggeration of this defect ; for GreviUe, a 
more impartial, though far from good-natured critic, avers 
that despite the ridicule which his extraordinary phraseology 
exposed him to, Castlereagh never spoke ill, and always left 
mnch to his opponents to answer. But Moore was only 



■ Sir E. Bolwar I/jtton'i St. SttpJim't. 
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quoting his actual expressioDS wheo he made Phil Fudge 
address Casilereagfa thus: — 

When (ctill lo nw tow Lnddup'i tropM) 

The leva! of obediaaoa alopM 

Upward* and downwuda, ai the itiaaD 

<M hjdra-taotioii Uoki the beam. 
It was not unfair to describe as a ' Malaprop Cicero ' * a 
speaksE who conld be gnilt; of such absoiditiee. 

Despite these defects, however, the tendency has latterly 
been towards a more jast estimate of the character, capacity, 
and services of Castlraeagh. The exertions of his biographer 
and of the editor of his papers did little at first to improve 
his repntatioD, and indeed his fame was rather ohecnred 
than served by the epistolary pyramid which the devotion 
of his brother erected on his grave. The ' Memoirs and 
GtnTeapondence ' were too staid and massive to be interesting 
to contemporarieB who desired the personalities and anec- 
dotes which make biography acceptable. Bat, like the 
pyramids, these memorials have gained in interest with the 
lapse of time, and have became, at a distance of nigh three 
quarters of a centory, part of the history of the nation. 
From them the stndent may judge of the capacity and 
character which early won the friendship of Wellington uid 
the confidence of Pitt. Tried by the test of time and 
by comparison with more showy, but less cool and resolate 
contemporaries, Castlereagh is beginning to take his proper 
place in the gratefnl recollection of a people who are learning 
to recognise how, in the greatest crisis of its fate. 

Fat audi in Fltt'> dMp thongjit 
Bj him, it radelj, were Monrelj wrooght.* 

In one part of the United Kingdom, however, it is still 
otherwise. In Ireland his memory is not forgotten ; and io 
iha popular estimate of his character there has been no 
flnctnation. There the name of Castlereagh has been 
execrated tor a century with a onifonnity of nnalloyed 

' Caatlaraagh'a wall-kmnm enbvatf to the eonnti; gentlemen ■ not to turn 
Iheli baoka upon themielTei ' li among the moat perfaot examplea of an Iiiah 
bnlL 

' Bii E. Bdlver Lyttoo'e Si. Stephtn'i. 
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obloqay. ' The iirecoDcilable passion of tinchangeable bate/ 
whicb, in the language of a modem patriot, is the feeling 
with which the majority of Irishmen regard England, de- 
scribes without mnch exaggeration the attitude of Ireland 
towards the statesman who suppressed the Bebellion and 
carried the Union. Even now, in his native land, the cha- 
racter of Castlereagh continaes to be assailed with all that 
wealth of vituperation which is never so freely lavished by 
Irishmen as when it is employed to blacken the reputation of 
cue of their own comitrymen of an opposite political faction. 
To them Castlereagh is, in Byron's langoage — 

A wntoh narot nBm«d bat with onnw and jsan. 

O'Counell described him as the Assassin of his coontry. 
Moore exults, as he addresses England in 'The Fudge 
Family' — 

Thkt 'twM m Iiiih hMd, an Iiiah haut 

Ua4a thM tha fall*n and tunuhed thing thou art, 

and speaks of the ' worst infections ' of his country as ' all 
condensed in him.' English poets writing under Irish 
inspiration are, if possible, more severe : — 

I met Mnider on hii mj, 

Hb had a mask like CastUreagh, 

said Shelley in his • Masque of Anarchy.' Later writers in 
his own country have compared him to Bobespierre, ' whose 
memory has about it the faint and sickening smell of hot 
blood.' These epithets, uid a score of others equally 
tmcomplimentary, have caused Castlereagh to assume in the 
popular imagination the tikenesB of some fiend, filled with a 
bloodthirsty animosity to his countrymen, and gloating over 
the degradation and misfortunes he had himself contributed 
to inflict upon her. Yet, according to the universal testimony 
of those who acted with him in public, and were intimate 
with him in private, no estimate was further from the truth. 
The gentler estimate of Irish patriots who knew the man is 
entirely forgotten or ignored. 

No doubt Castlereagh was, in the language of Brougham, 
a bold, fearless man,, brave politically as well as personally, 
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who W€Dt straight to his point.' And that point waa, in the 
fint great episode of his career, the destraction of what are 
called the liberties of Ireland. Much may on that accoont 
be forgiven to the indignant feelings of ardent patriots, who 
may be excused for an inability to see in the destroyer of 
their political temples and the gods they adored anything 
bat a ferocions iconoclast. Yet it is scarcely permissible for 
even the enthusiasm of angry patriotism to ignore the dis- 
passionate testimony of Castlereagh's political antagonists, 
and of Irish patriot leaders. When he is accused of having 
provoked the Bebellion in order to put it down, it is fair to 
remember that his persistent detractor, Brougham, has not 
only acgnitted him of the charge, bat has declared that 
Castleieagh set himself in opposition to those who pro- 
cared the retirement of Abercromby, and tried to drive out 
Comwallis as too bimiane in their treatment of a treasonable 
conspiracy. When he is charged with petty jealousy of 
great patriots, it is not to be forgotten that he prevented the 
insertion in the Iteport of the Secret Committee of the 
House of Commoas on the Bebellion of passages tending to 
imphcate Grattan in the United Irish conspiracy. And when 
he is represented as ruthlessly trampling on the religious 
libertira of his coantr3mieD, let it be remembered that he 
was throughout his career, and often in circumstaQces when 
advocacy of the cause was disadvantageous to his own 
prospects, the steady friend of Catholic Emancipation. The 
stsitesman who, even after he joined the Government, retained 
the affection of Charlemont, cannot have been by nature 
either a brute or a villain. And no Irishman can refuse to 
hearken to the testimony in which the dying Grattan 
pronounced a touching vindication of his former foe — 'Don't 
be hard on Castlereagh ; he loves his country.' ^ 

Much light is thrown upon the evolution of political 
opinion among the Irish aristocracy and upper classes in the 

' ' Tha Uaion is paM»d ; th« batinen between bim uid me ia OTer, mi it 
i» tor the intereit of Inland tbat Lord CMtlereagb ihonld be Hiniatu. I beg 
jon agftin not to attack bim milen he attaok* yon, uid 1 make it mj djiBg 
•qsMt.'— Ofoftan'i L^, vol. t. 
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closing jQBXB o{ the eighteeDth centtuy by following the early 
career of Castlereagh. It may, therefore, be well to glance 
briefly at the circomstances of his origin, and the state of 
the political atmosphere by which he was sorroonded when 
in 1790 he first entered the Irish Parliament as member for 
the coonty Down. The father of the fntnre Minister, 
Bobert Stewart, of Mount Pleassjit, now Mount Stewart, in 
the county Down, was himself for many years the represen- 
tative of the coonty in which his property was situated. 
Identifying himself with the popular or Whig interest, in 
opposition to the great family of the Downshires, the elder 
Stewart had, by the year 1789, acquired a character for 
integrity and independence which was not forfeited when, 
having increased his importance by aristocratic alliances, ha 
was raised to the peerage as Boron Londonderry, probably 
through the influence of Lord Camden, the father of his 
second wife. He was the friend and colleague of Charlemont, 
in whose autobiography Stewart is mentioned as ' a gentle- 
man of the best character and most patriotic,' and was also 
an active supporter of the Volunteer movement, representing 
his county in the Convention of 1783. The first of two great 
matches by which Bobert Stewart the elder accelerated his 
rise to raninence was bis marriage with Sarah Frances, 
daughter of the first Margnu of Hertford. Of this union 
Castlereagh was the eldest son. Lady Sarah died while the 
future statesman was still a mere child ; but she left her son 
the inheritance of the stately grace of the Seymours, and 
the featoies and presence which Lawrence was proud to 
paint, as well as the advantage of a family relationship 
which powerfnlly aided him in his political career. The 
second wife of Bobert Stewart was the means of instituting 
a connection of even greater value to her stepson. Lady 
f'rances Pratt was the daughter of Lord Chancellor Camden, 
the friend and colleague of Pitt, and was the sister of the 
Viceroy under whom Castlereagh first served as Chief 
Secretary. 

Among the few recorded incidents of young Bobert 
Stewart's boyhood one is worth mentioning for its bearing on 
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his fatore career, and the svidence it afTords of the feelings he 
inspired in those among whom his early years were passed. 
In the ' Karrative ' by the Freshytenan minister of Portafeny , 
written twenty years later, when the writer, who in 1798 had 
been imprisoned as a United Irishman, had travelled for from 
the boy hero of his earlier hopes, the following pictare is 
given of the yonthfnl Castlereagh as be appeared in 1782 
at a review of the VotoDteer forces at Belfast, when he took 
the field at the head of a company of light infantry in 
the regiment of which his father was colonel : — 

In a sham fight the day after the Beview, Bobert Stewart, 
DOW Lord Viscount Castlereagh, then only in his thirteenth 
year, oonmianded the light mfantry of the Ards Indepen- 
dents. His company consisted mostly of boys a few years 
older than himself. Their appearance attracted miivetsal 
notice, and excited the most pleasing emotions, as it promised 
a BUccession of patriot soldiers under whose banners Ireland 
would recline in safety. The conduct of young Stewart did 
more. The manner in which he conducted his boyish band 
through the variegated and long-protracted engagement 
displayed such genius of spirit and indcment as excited 
admiration, extorted applause, and laid tiie foundation of 
that popularity which he afterwards obtained. . . . This cir- 
cumstance had a powerftd effect on the ardent minds of the 
multitude present ; and their account of it excited high 
expectations of and a warm attachment to the rising Bob^ 
throughout the entire country. From that day many began 
to look forward to and to speak of him as their future 
representative. ' If such be the hoy, what may we not 
expect from the man ? ' was to be heard in almost every 
company ; and I own that my own expectations were as 
extravagant and my attachment as enthusiastic as those of 
any man living.^ 

It was thus, as the heir of a nobleman of property and 
high station and as a p<^ular young country gentleman, 
that in the year 1790 Castlereagh came forward as a candidate 
for the representation of bis native county, as the advocate 
of reform. The interest of Lord Lownsbire had long been 
supreme in the county. But the young candidate was 

' KuntiTB ol Bev. WUlfun Steel Diokum. 
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warmly sapported by the remnant of the VoIanteerB, and 
the growing prosperity of the linen mannfactoie had tended 
to reduce the importance of the purely territorial influence. 
On his oanvasB he was received with a cordiality which was 
kindled into enthnBiBsm hy his strong expression of attach- 
ment to the liberty of his country, hia ardour for reform, 
and his solemn declarations that, if returned, ' he wonld use 
all his exertions to attain it.' The effect produced, as well 
by his seDtimenta as by the spirit with which he prosecuted 
his canvass, was such that it was estimated that, had the 
freeholders been left to an nnhiaased choice, nine tenths of 
them would have voted in favour of the young Whig patriot. 
Bat Castlereagh was attacking in the family stronghold the 
influence of one of the most powerful peers in Ireland, and 
it was only after a contest of forty-two days, aod at an 
expense of 60,0002., that, supported by the exertions of the 
Presbyterian ministers, he won the day. 

Castlereagh's intimate correspondence with his biother, 
the third Marqnis of Londonderry, the main authority for 
the facts of his earlier career, was lost while on his way to 
India, where Bishop Turner, of Calcutta, had undertaken to 
write a biography of the statesman, Sir Walter Scott having, 
for sufficient reasons, declined the task. Consequently little 
record remains of Castlereagh's career for the yeaiB that 
elapsed between his return to Parliament and his appoint- 
ment as Minister. But a few letters of importance snrvive 
which throw a strong light, not merely upon the development 
of Castlereagh's opinions, but upon the state of parties and 
politics in Ireland at the period. Shortly after his entrance 
upon public life Castlereagh {voceeded to the Continent, and 
lU 1791 spent several months in Prance. In a conple of valu- 
able letters, addressed to the old Lord Camden, he gives us 
the impressions of a young Whig aristocrat of Prance under 
the Constitnent Assembly. What he then saw accounts, in 
aJI probability, for the changes of opinion which followed in 
liis case, as in that of the much older Burke, from a neat 
view of the Bevolution in action, and of the second National 
Assembly. Writing nnd«r date November 11th, 1791, he 
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describes the chsnctet and compositioo of the LegialatiTe 
Asaembly, and details the tesolts of his obserration in 
traTelling from Spa to Paris with an insight remarkable in 
a man of only two-and-twenty. The drift of his comments 
may be gathered from the following paragraphs. 

From what I have said yon will not rank me among the 
admirers of the Erench Bevolution ae the noblest work of 
hmnan integrity and hnman wisdom. I really am not. I 
diacoTer in what they have done moch to approve, and mnch 
to condemn. I feel as strongly as any man that an essential 
change was necessary for the happiness and for the dignity 
of a great people long in a state of degradation. ... If I 
coold do it withont seeming to approve the principles 
professed by their leaders, principles which I shall ever 
condenm as tomnltous pedanby, tending directly to misettle 
government and ineffectual in its creation, I should on all 
occasions worship and applaud the feeling which led the way 
to this miparoUeled change.' 

In the same letter, speaking of Ireland, he observes : — 

Yoor island (Qreat Britain), thank God, is tranqoil, 
happy, and contented. The situation of onrs is more pre- 
carious. I am inclined to think it will not remain long as it 
is. The government of it I do not like, but I prefer it to a 
revolution. There is great room and necessity for amend- 
ment, and our ooimeution would not be weakened by it. 
The people begin to grow very impatient, the abuses are 
considerable, and •their weight nothmg. The Catholics are 
calling for emancipation. I dread a collision between them 
and the dissatisfied Protestants. If tumult then should 
arise, it will be difficult to establish the Government after- 
wardB to their exclusion. I am afraid reform will be post- 
poned until it is too late ; and what I particularly Iwment 
IS, that in Ireland those moderate characters who wish to 
oppose popular violence, and to employ their weight in 
repressing tmnultuous innovation, have not good grounds 
to stand on. 

Fifteen months later, January 26, 179S, writing to the 
same correspondent, he notes how the idea of leform 
had gained strength, and that 'it is supported by those 

■ 8b A. AUmd'i IiMmi o] Lord Lomdmdtrrj/ and Sir C. SUwart, vol. L 
p.I». 
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immediately interested in resisting it, I meui the gre&t 
boFongh proprietors/ who were desirous, since reform was 
inevitable, to effect it tbemsdves, rather than allow it to fall 
into other hands. 

Depend npon it, my dear Lord C, yon mnst change 
yoar system with respect to Ireland ; th^ is no alternative, 
now her independence is admitted, but to govern by reason, . 
or to unite her to Great Britain by force, A government of 
gross cormption, no longer a government of influence — 
extingniBhing every possibility of Parliamentary anthority — 
will be no longer quietly endured. Even the opiniona of 
those whose daily bread is the cormption complained of, 
agree that it wonid require less force to unite the two king- 
doms than to govern as heretofore. 

I am afraid the question for your decision now is, not 
what instructions you Bhould send to Mr. Hobart, but what 
orders to my Lord Howe — provided it ia your determination 
to resist and not guide the storm. 

Your policy towards Ireland has been temporising. 
You have made it necessary for her to seize systematically 
an ongeneroua moment to carry her object, lou have at- 
tempted to support a system which your first difficulty 
compels you to abandon. 80 far have yon pushed matters, 
that as landlords we have no longer any influence in re- 
straining the exertions of our tenantry to effect that which 
we caimot seriously tell them should be desired. 

In almost prophetic language he observes : — 

Claims are coming from all ranks, both Catholic and 
Protestant. The rational principle appears to be to concede 
what shall conciliate a sufficient number to guard against 
tamult, and at the same time does not go to destroy the 
framework of the Constitution. There appears to me this" 
strong distinction between the dissatisfaction of the two 
sects, that the Protestants may be conciliated at the same 
time that the Constitution is improved ; the Catholics never 
can by any concession which must not sooner or later tear 
dovm the Church or make the State their own. I believe that 
reform will effect itself either now or in a few years. If 
that be the case, and the elective franchise is given to that 
body, a few years vrill make three fourths of the constituency 
of Ireland Catholics. Can a Protestant superstmcture long 
continue supported on such a base? With a reformed 
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npresetitation and a Catholic cooBtitaratoy mtut not ertsrj- 
thing shortly follow ? Can the Protestant Cfaarch remain 
the establislunent of a State of which they do not compriae 
an eighth part, which will be the case when Catholics are 
co-eqDol in political rights 7 Yon observe that we paint too 
strontdy the danger of Protestant resentment, and onder- 
rate Catholic anger. Althongh inferior in numbers, I con- 
~ aider the Protestants infinitely the more formidable body. 
They have thought longer on pohtical anbjects, and are 
excited to a higher pitch than the Cathohcs. Besides, I do 
not think you are likely to appease the latter by any con- 
cession yon are about to make to them. Nothing short of 
co-equal rights will satisfy them; and these you cannot 
yield if you wish to preserve your Church and State. 
Therefore, thongh the Cathohcs may have equal ri^ts, 
they cannot have equal enjoyments. Depend upon it they 
will struggle as much for the practical enjoyment as they 
do now for the theoretical pnvileges of ^e Constitution. 
You have made an unwise alhance with that body. Give 
them anything rather than the franchise, for it forces every- 
thing else. Property will feebly resist a principle so 
powerful.' 

For these reasons Castlereagh recommended concession to 
- the Dissenters and resistance to the Catholics, believing 
that the new-found ardour of the Presbyterians for CathoUc 
Emancipation would soon cool, once their own grievances 
were conceded. The Government, as we know, decided 
otherwise ; and from that moment Castlereagh, like Clare, 
considered a Union inevitable. 

These views illustrate very vividly the tone and temper 
of the governing classes in Ireland a century ago. Por in 
dealing with this period of Irish history it is necessary to 
remember what were the dominating ideals, not merely of 
the Irish Government, bat of the whole Irish Hoose of 
Commons withont distinction of party. In 1798 the Pro- 
testantism of the Oonstitntion was as much an article of 
political faith with all who were concerned in working 
the machine of government as the predominance of the 
will of the people as expressed by the majority of the House 
of Commons is an article of political faith to^y. Grattan, 
> Sir A. AlUm't Lift, p. 14. 
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no leea th&n Castlereagh, Gharlemont no less thiui Clare, 
was pledged to the maintenance of the ConBtitntioa la 
Chorch and State, and it is mainly to this fact that tha 
revolt from the policy of liberal concession to the Boman 
Catholics which followed the excesses of the Bebellion most 
be attributed. 

It has been the object of this sketch rather to analyse the 
state of Zrieh opinion a hundred years ago, and to examine 
the inflaenoes which contributed to produce the BebelUon, 
than to epitomise the history of the insurrection. No good 
purpose can be serred by revi'ving the bloody memories of 
Scullabogue and Wexford Bridge upon the one hand, or the 
tortures of the pitch cap and the riding-school upon the 
other. It is noticeable that the rising itself produced not a 
single heroic figure. Neither Father Murphy, who led the 
Wexford rebels to their brief successes, nor Bag^ial Harrey, 
the timid Protestant squire who placed himself for a few 
weeks at die head of one of the divisions of the rebel army, 
can be styled a great leader or even a picturesque figure. 
The rising in Mayo, notable as it was for the successes 
achieved over the Imperial troops, was less an insurrection 
than an invasion ; and, as Mr. Gribay^off has pointed out, 
the military honours of the conflict belong entirely to 
Humbert and the soldiers of France. The really string 
figures on the popular side are the figores of the United Irish 
l«Kteni, Wolfe Tone and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
Emmets and the brothers Sheares, men who had as little 
notion of a Catiiolic rebellion, in the sense in which the 
word was understood by Father Murphy, as they had of 
establishing Mahometanism, to use the language of McNevin, 
one of the United Irish Executive, in his answers before the 
Committee of the House of liords. Those who would 
commemorate the Bebellion as a movement for the establish- 
ment of Ireland as a Boman Catholic country entirely 
mistake both its origin and its objects, and attribute to the 
leaders of the movement views and opinions which it is plain 
that not one among the earlier United Irishmen ever for a 
moment entertained. 
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V 

PLUSKBT AND BOMAN CATHOLIC EMANCIPATIOS 

In JDstifying the pablication of her ezcerpta from the cor- 
respondence of a long-forgotten Under-Secretary &t Dublin 
Castle, Lady Gregory reports an obserration of Mr. Lecky'a 
to which every one interested in Irish history most at 
once and regretfully sabsoribe. 'Far lees is known,' saya 
the faistorian, ' of the early part of the nineteenth centnry in 
Ireland than of the close of the eighteenth.' The fact is incon- 
testable, though in nowise surprising. The most strenuous of 
Unionists can hardly avoid the admiaaioQ that the abolition 
of her separate legislature deprived Ireland of many of the 
sourcea of that pictoresqne interest whioh belongs to her story 
in the closing part of the eighteenth centnry, an era which 
mnst always remain for the historian the gnmd period of 
Irish history. 

Far different is the period which followed the Legislative 
Union and preceded Catholic Emancipation. The generation 
which lived between the sunset of legislative independence 
and the dawn of that modem Ireland which dates from 
Catholic Emancipation filled a period among the least 
attractive of the nineteenth century. It is a period deficient 
in incident and unfruitful in great personalities. With the 
passing of the Union Ireland relapsed politically into tho 
dnlness and provincialism of the age which had intervened 
between the days of Swift and those of Grattao. The men 
who had filled great parts in Dublin were, with a few signal 
exceptions, lost and unknown in the arena of Westminster ; 
and of the younger generation of the members of the Irish 
Parliament none achieved fame at St. Stephen's who had 
not already won it at College Qreen. In poUtical memoirs 
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directly relating to Ireland the period is almost barren ; and 
the afiurs of that island are referred to in the letters and 
papers of the English Btatesmen of the day only as episodes 
in which Uttle interest was taken and of which even less was 
nnderstood. Of the effect of this neglect in prodocing 
apathy and dulness in Irish society two illastrstions may 
suffice. It anglicised the career of so essentially Irish a 
spirit as Thomas Moore's. Too mercurial to be content 
with a province, Moore transferred to the salon of Holland 
Hoose and the gardens of Wobom and Bowood the social 
talents which, had a parliament remained in Dublin, would 
have been exerted at the table of the Viceroy or in the 
drawing-rooms of Carton. Again it is difficult to im^ine a 
contrast more complete than that between the pictures drawn 
by Jonah Barrington and Biobard Lolor Bheil of the p^ods 
with which they were respectively familiar. Of the two 
writers, the younger was far the ablet and owned the mote 
accomplished pen ; and the ii^eriority of Sheil's sketches to 
those of Batriogton only emphasises the difference in the 
scale of interest between the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century and the 6rst quarter of the nineteenth. When 
Barrington wrote his Becollections he could call them, 
grandiosely indeed, bat not absurdly, the ' Historic Memoiis 
of Ireland.' When Sheil wished to depict the Dublin of his 
day he was reduced to the humbler title of ' Sketches of the 
Irish Bar.' 

But if this early post-Union period is thus deficient in 
attraction and charm, it is nevertheless a p^od of signal 
importance in the development of Ireland. If the contrast 
between the old and the new order of things was depressing 
and sometimes painful to the imagination of Irishmen, it 
was a period marked in no inconBiderable degree by 
material ptogress, and by an improvement in the education 
and social condition of the people which, if gradual, was 
still apparent, and without which 0'Ck>nnel], when the time 
come for his agitation, might have exetcised bis magical gifts 
in vain. Above all, it was the period dnring which the prin- 
ciple of Catholic Emancipation was struggling for recognition. 
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The hietory of Ireland in the nineteenth century falls 
naturally into two main periodn of nearly eqoal lengU], bnt 
of which the contrasts are so sharply drawn that to modem 
obserratioD they might seem to be separated by a century ; 
so opposite ore the social characteriaticB and so difEerent the 
political ideas which belong to each. The fiist stretches 
from the Union to the Yotmg Ireland movement and the 
Potato Famine, and belongs to history ; the second reaches 
from that point to the present moment. Of these periods 
the first may itself be dirided into two ; of which one rani 
from 1800 to 1828, and is oocapied with the straggle fca: 
religions freedom. The second and shorter begins with the 
trinmph of O'Connell in the latter year, and ends in the social 
cataclysm of the famine and the political anarchy caused by 
schism between Old and Young Ireland, from the throes c^ 
which have emerged all the movements that are still 
living in the Ireland of to-day. It is the earliest of these 
strongly marked and sepuated periods that falls to be dealt 
with here. 

The Ireland of Swift is hardly more remote from the 
Ireland of Pomell than is the Ireland of that epoch when 
the principle of Catholic Emancipation was still straggling 
for recognition, and when resistaDce to the demand was 
avowedly based by statesnien on the inconsistency between 
the concession of the Boman Catholic claims and the main- 
tenance of the Protestant Constitution in Church and State. 
In those days Ireland still remained absolutely in the hands 
of the territorial Euistocroey which had held power through- 
ont the eighteenth century. As lately as 1825 the whole 
parliamentary representation was in the control of the 
coimtry gentlemen. The Union had altered nothing in 
this respect. Although Catholic Emancipation was the 
foremost snbject of contention, the cleavage of parties in the 
country was not as yet synonymous with the antagonism of 
creeds. In the generation that succeeded the Union, 
parties followed in the main the lines which had been formed 
in the parliamentary conflicts of the extinct legislature. 
The ideals of the elder generation of Protestant landowners 
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were not yet in sharp conflict with those of the masii of 
the people. <^ctaQ had foand among the Froteetant 
Bqoireuchy, who dieaded emancipation aa incompatible 
with the preservation in Ireland of the Protestant Constita- 
tion of 1783, the most efficient allies in his struggle against 
the deetraction of the Parliament he had won ; and it took 
twenty years of steadfast resistance to the Boman CathoUc 
demand to alienate the forty-shilling freeholders (who were 
abolished by Peel when he carried the measure which their 
defection had rendered incTitable) from the landowners who 
had shared their national aspirations. It was not ontil 
after the severe famine of 1822 that the people began to 
range themselves in systematic political opposition to 
their landlords, and even then their hostility was mainly 
the resultant of the distress created by the depression 
of the times, and the consequent heavy pressure of rents 
which had been raised during those piping times of 
agriculture which had prevailed during the Napoleonic 
-wars. 

For it is remarkable that in these early years the mass 
of the Catholic voters who had been enfranchised in 1703 
vere singularly apathetic on the subject of emancipation. 
The Boman Catholic peers represented by Lord Fingoll, and 
even the Boman Catholic merchants of Dublin represented 
by John Keogh, were far more concerned for the liberation 
of their faith than the Boman Catholic peasantry appeared 
to be at Qiat time ; and the agitation both of Lord Pingall 
and of Keogh — and indeed, it may be added, of the Boman 
Catholic hierarchy headed by Archbishop Troy — was avowedly 
loy^ to the Constitution. For many years after the Union 
the remarkable expressions used by McNevin and by 
Thomas Addis Emmet at their examination before Lord 
Clare in 1798 remained applicable to the mass of the 
population. < The importance of the subject,' said McNevin, 
bimself a Cathoho, ' has passed away long since ; it really is 
not w(vth a moment's thought at the present period.' ' I 
don't think it matters a feather what the poor think of it,' said 
£mniet. ' The mass of the people do not care the value of a 
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drop of ink for Catholic EmaQcipation.' ' It is this apathy of 
the popolaiion which explains, thoagh it does not jnstify, 
the academic character of the early debates on mnancipa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament, and the amateor spirit in 
which the great qaestion was approached even by the states- 
men who affected to sapport it. 

A. second charact(»ietic which differentiates the Ireland 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century from the Ireland 
of to^ay is its lemotfoiess in those days from the centre of the 
Bmpire. In days before the locomotive, still more in da}rs 
when there was no steam oommnnieatJon between Dublin 
and Holyhead, Ireland was a province in a sense in which 
it has long ceased to be so r^arded. In the first decade 
of the century Dublin, for every purpose of conference and 
discussion, was much further from London than Calcutta is 
to^y. In bad weather the two capitals were often five 
days apart. As late as 1815 it took Feel, when Chief 
Secretary, thirty-three hours — two oightB and a day — to 
make the passage from Holyhead to Dublin ; and in 1821, 
jnst before the visit of George IV. to Ireland, Lord Talbot, 
the Viceroy, writing from Ingestre to Mr. Gregory, notes 
with enthusiasm the feat of the new packet, which bad 
enabled him to cross the Channel and to travel serenty^two 
miles in England and seven in Ireland within the space of 
thirty hours. 

Again at this period the Irish American, as he has been 
known for half a century, was still unheard of. That large 
naturalised but imahsorbed population of Irishmen, for 
whose steady immigration the United States has found room 
for several decades, had not yet commenced its exodus. 
At the beginning of the century there was indeed an 
American-Irish population ; but it was a population Saxon, 
and not Celtic, in its origin, Protestant, and not Catholic, 
in its sympathies. The Irishmen who participated in the 
successful assertion of American independence, and whose 
kindred in Ireland muined the ranks of the Irish Volmiteeis, 
w«% not the progenitors of the American-Irish of to-day. 
■ ^iMn <^ Iriih ffutory, p. 300. 
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It was from unong the Scottish-Irieh of Ulster that the 
foonden of the AmericaQ Bepnblic drew many of the moet 
Taloable among the citizen Boldiera of Washington's army, 
and it was from the same source that the power was drawn 
to which England felt constrained to yield in 1782, and 
which, sixteen years later, constituted the backbone of the 
movement in which the BebeUion of 1798 originated. Bnt 
the Irish Americans who traced their birth to XJbter had no 
affinities with Catholic Ireland, and their sympathies with 
the democratic movement at home were withered in the fires 
of the Bebellion. From 1798 to 1848 no external infloences 
worth speaking of hostile to Great Britain were exerted from 
America by men of Irish descent— a fact which the abortive 
rising of the younger Emmst illustrates rather than contra- 
dicts. The failure of that enthusiast either to stimulate in* 
surrection from without or to nurse it from within testifies 
in the strongest manner to the stagQatiou which had fallen 
upon the usually angry waters of political discontent. 

But although there was thus an almost total absence of 
organised agitation, either upon patriotic or upon religious 
lines, there were throughout this period from time to 
time evident manifestations of those sporadic agrarian dis- 
turbances fnnn which Ireland has seldom been wh<dly 
exempt. To the Steel Boys, Hearts of Oak, and Defenders of 
the eighteenth century there succeeded the Threshers, whose 
objective was Tithe, and the Bibbonmen, whose conspiracy 
was perhaps the earUest avowed combination ^[ainst the 
payment of rent in Ireland, and whose agitation derived its 
strongest impulse from the ineradicable land-hunger of the 
Irish people, and the traditionary doctrine of the ownership of 
the land by the descendants of its expropriated possessors. 
But during the pre-EmaocipatioD period neither of these 
movements attuned to really formidable proportions. BJb- 
bonism appears to have originated in the North of IrelaD4> 
where it seems to have been the Catholic counterblast to 
Orangeism, and to have partaken at first mainly of the 
character of a religious combination, though Ji socm assumed 
an agrarian form.. The movement was not widespread. 
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being confined to the Bomui Catholic peculation o{ Ulster ; 
and that it had not mode itself felt as a force snf&cient to 
inspire much aerioas alarm ma; be inferred from an anec- 
dote indicative of the depths of official ignorance which 
Lady (Gregory reports. When in 1818 it was reported to 
the Home Secretary by an informs that ' a great deal of 
Bibbon work is carrying on at Ballycastle,' Lord 6idmoath 
forwarded the letter to Ireland, endomng it as information 
nslative ' to an intended rising of the Bibbon Weavers.' 

It was in an Ireland thos tranquil, self-contained, and 
provincial that the straggle for Emancipation oonunenced. 
The first years of the centnry passed amid the dabions 
expectancy excited daring the negotiations for the Union 
by the pledges of CorcwaUia and CastleFeagh. Por s time, 
Orattan and his adherents continned to await the falfil- 
ment of the Irish policy of Pitt. When it had become 
plain, first throagh the retirement of Pitt from office, and 
afterwards throagh his resumption of it vrithont any con- 
ditions in favoor of the Boman Catholics, tiiat the boon 
wonld not be granted by Qeorge III. or the Tories, expecta* 
tion was centrad for a brief moment in Fox and the heir to 
the throne, who it was considered certain would signalise 
their accession to the power long denied to them by passing 
the measare witii which both were anderstood to be identi- 
fied. When, however, Fox, as Foreign Secretary, mider 
the nominal chieftainship of Grenville, arrived for s brief 
moment at the helm, he declined to legislate in a direction 
obnoxioas to the feeUnga of his sovereign. Daring their 
short tenore of office the Whigs were reduced to appeals to 
their Irish friends not to embarrass the Ministry by agitat- 
ing the qaestion, bat to be satisfied with the good intentions 
of .statesmen determined to redeem their pledgee at the 
earliest opportane moment. The friraida of Emancipation 
were, indeed, consistently nnfortnnate. Fox, like Canning 
twenty years later, died in the moment of belated trinmph. 
at the head of a divided party. With him died even the 
fust hopes that rested on the good intentions of the 
Whigs, and the Tories entered on the most extended period 
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of power ever anjoyed by any puty UDce the one-mui 
MiniBtry of Wftlpole. Under the leadership of Perceral, 
they offered an absolate and Qncompronusing resistance to 
the Catholic claims, and afterwards, under the premierBhip of 
Iiord Liverpool, they established that extraordinary system 
under which the controversy which most divided parties in the 
State was allowed to remain an open gnestion in the Cabinet. 
For the long straggle which was maintained nnder these 
peculiar conditions in Ireland and io the Imperial Farha- 
ment, there was developed a protagonist well suited is 
temperament and training as well to the grey era which 
witpessed his efforts as to the forces at his disposal and to 
the weapons which were available. Between the passion 
and the pcmip of G-rattan and the turbulent bnt congaering 
vehemence of O'Connell there intervenes in the history of 
Irish patriotism and eloquence the granite figure of Flunket. 
The secondary place which is occupied in the chronicles of 
the agitation that make up the contribution of Ireland to 
the parliamentary history of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century by the man who, through three fourths of its 
course, occupied the foremost place in the struggle, has never 
been sufficiently accounted for. The surpassing eminence 
of Flunket in the parliamentary arena in the days when 

Bmineipc&m, itot M Tst In Muh, 

Wu atiU R ^mion* qneaUon 1<» • speMh ■ 

has been proclaimed not by one, but by all, of his most 
conspicnons contemporaries. Brougham and Mackintosh, 
Peel snd Bussell, have vied in eulogies which concur to 
iMse the fame of the Irish orator to the level of the greatest 
names in the parliamentary eloqaence of the three kingdoms, 
and render the more extraordinary the comparative failure 
of the most eloquent champion of the Catholic cause to 
touch the hearts and imaginations of that people with whose 
aspirations, at the begiiming of the nineteenth century, bis 
fame is for ever associated. 

This failure has usually been ascribed to the coldnesB of 

' sir E. Bnlwor hjtUn't St. Sttpkm't. 
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Plonket's tranpenment asd to hia imperfect sympathy with 
the people whose caose he represented. Yet the jadgment 
is hardly jnst, either to ao eloqaence which in many of its 
finest manifestations evinced heart as well as intellect, or 
to a character which, though ordinarily nigged, and at 
times even arctic in its exterior, had its sonny season of 
almost torrid warmth. More jnstly may Plunket's limited 
popularity be ascribed to the period in which his lot was 
cast and to the inequality of his opportunities. None of 
the great reputations of the Irish Parliament were obtained 
more quickly than Plunket's. It is difficult to believe that 
a parliamentary saccess achieved as rapidly as Grattan'a 
would not have been followed by a political career of com- 
menaurate importance had the field of his early fame re- 
mained open. , Plnnket is the first and greatest of a aeries 
of great Irish lawyers, of whom hia contemporary Busbe, 
and hia aucceaaor Whiteside, are examples, whose reputation 
in extra-legal circles has been dwarfed by the extinction of 
the Iriah Parliament. The Forum ia a smaller stage than 
the Senate, and though the Bar affords in some reapects a 
more severe teat of the powers of an orator than those 
which Parliament demands, the magnitude of the iseuea 
with which a atatesman deals gives to hia rhetoric an 
elevation which is lacking in the leas conapicuoua and 
more ephemeral issues with which forensic rhetoric is 
concerned. 

With a legislature in Dublin, a parliamentary career was 
easily and naturally combined with professional puraaits. 
With a Parliament in London, such a combination is always 
maintained with difficulty, and in the days before the loco- 
motive, when, as Mr. Gregory's diary ahovrs, a journey from 
Dublin to London coat, to a person of position, as much as 
46^. 10s., it was wellnigh impossible. To Flunket the 
extinction of the Grattan Parliament meant the anapenaion 
of hia political career for aeveral years. From 1600 to 1806 
he was without a constituency, and though while Attorney- 
General in the Grenville Administration he occupied fcnr a 
short period in 1807 a seat in the House of Commons, he 
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waa obliged to resign it on the fall of that Ministry, being 
QDftble to afCoid, without the emoluments of office, the loss 
of income iuTolved in his severance from the Irish Bar. It 
was not until an accession of fortune came to him through 
the death of an elder brother that he was enabled in 1812 
to re-enter the Assembly. That a man who, between the 
thirty-sixth and forty-eighth years of his age, was almost 
entirely removed from Parliament, should have been able 
to achieve the fame which Plmiket so easily won, is as high 
a proof of the greatness of his powers as could possibly be 
asked. For that his eloquence in the House of Commons, 
even at its highest, suffered in some degree from this great 
disadvantage, is evident from the remark of a very competent 
critic on his greatest speech in that Assembly — ' If he had 
been bred in Parliament I am inclined to think he would 
have been the greatest speaker that ever appeared in it.' 

It may be said, however, that though these considerations 
snfficiently account for the subordinate place which Plunket 
occupies in the annals of politics, as distingmshed from 
those of parliamentary eloquence, it does not explain the 
comparatively low place which he has kept in the affections 
of the people of his own country. Grattan and O'ConncU 
hold secure thrones in the hearts and imaginations of the 
majority of Irishmen, while the author of the moat majestic 
assertion of the righte of the Irish Boman CatboHcs that 
ever shook the walls of Parliament is almost forgotten. 
Here, again, the explanation is, lately, the misfortune of 
his position. Plonket left of&ce with the Orenville Whigs 
in 1807 because he could not serve in a Ministry which 
refused to contemplate Catholic Emancipation as a possi- 
bility.* It was not ontil 1821, when the remnant of the 
same party was induced to join the Liverpool Ministry by 
the promise that Emancipation should be r^iarded as an 
open question, that he returned to office. But he was 
■ Ha TM ptftued bj Sir Arthor WellcfllBr, tb« Cblet 8ee»tM7, to ntein ths 
port, bung Mnirad ifaat It vonld ba oonaidand » ftriotlj leg»l offlea, knd tre« 
bom politieml obli^ttons. Bat Lotd Orenville, whom Ptankat eoDsulted on 
the OMsaioD, right^ eonaldaiad that ha ooold not oonehtanti; nawiu hi olBea 
nndei the Lfveipool AdmlaUtntioii M than eonrtltated. 
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remored to the Honse of Lords in 1827, on the saccession 
of Canning to the premiership jost before the (riomph of 
Emancipation. And no sooner had he foond a chief who 
shared his Tiews in regard to Ireland than the death ot 
Canning, who, if spared, might have carried the long-lodied- 
for reform as the voluntary gift of a powerful Ministry, 
precipitated the short-lived triumph of Protestant ascendency 
which ended in Peel's capitulation to O'Connell. 

Thus, though Plunket had been throQgh years of difficulty 
and discouragement the foremost champion of the Catholic 
cause, though he had made serious sacrifices to his con- 
victions on the subject, and though in the last debate on 
the question in the House of Lords he exerted himself 
powerfully in its behalf, he had the misfortune to occupy 
for six years the ambiguous position of a supporter of Eman- 
cipation in a Ministry which was unable to adopt as part of 
its policy the measure to which his whole career and 
highest powers had been devoted. He was thus robbed by 
the circumstances of bis position of the credit of his serrices, 
at the same time that his personal popularity was seriously 
diminished by the conflict in which, as chief law officer of the 
Crown in Ireland, he was obliged to engage with O'Connell, 
while attempting to repress the turbulence of the great 
agitator. Perhaps, too, it may be satd that in the days of 
acute strife and of popular agitation down to which Flnnket 
lived it did the friend and follower of Grattan no service with 
the majority of his countrymen to receive the eulogies of 
Broughun and Lord John Bnssell and the bated Whigs 
with whom O'Connell strove. But in the clearer air of 
history such tributes may be accepted at their true worth, 
even by Irishmen too fervid to share the staid patriotism 
of Flunket ; and more than half a century of concessions, 
won only after sustained appeals to the Imperial Farhament, 
shonld teach his countrymen to appreciate at their true 
magnitude the services of an orator who could subjugate 
that Parliament by the power of an eloquence unequalled by 
any of his contemporaries. Of that power and of the 
qualities which underlay it, Bulwer Lytton has conveyed 
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some no^n to posterity in one of the toost masteriy of the 
many Tivid piototas in which hia poem ' St. Stephen's ' 
abonnds. 

If the circmnstftnces of his career have thus tended, in 
a measore, to dwarf the name and services of Planket, other 
and more accidental disadvaiitages have been no less hnrtfol 
to his repntation. Of the great speeches which moved his 
anditors so profoundly the reports which remain to posterity 
are cnriooely incomplete and onsatisfactoiy. In bis preface 
to the biography by Lord Bathmore, Btongbam has described 
the canons indolence and indifference which made Pltutket 
neglect until too late almost every opportnnity of revising 
his speeches ; so that it ' must be a matter of unceasing 
regret to every admirer of eloqnence, and to all who 
devote themselves to the rhetorical art, whether in the 
Senate or in the Coorts of Jnstice, that so vast a body of 
the noblest orations ever delivered in any age should 
have perished, and that the great man's fame rests npon 
tradition, and on a small nomber of speeches, as it were 
samples to justify the accormts of those who lived in his 
day.' And of the legitimate material of political biography 
the remains are deplorably scanty. The two volomes 
published more than thirty years ago by Lord Bathmore 
practically exhaust &e available documents. Never a 
ready coirespcmdent, Plnnket's letters on public afFaira 
were usually meagre ; whilst the papers which had accumu- 
lated in his possession through the more generous epistles 
of his friends are said to have been destroyed by the 
ex-Chancellor in a moment of chagrin while smarting under 
the ill-treatment which his old friends had shown him in 
superseding him on the Irish Woolsack for the benefit of 
Lord Campbell. 

Bom at Enniskillen on July 1, 1764, William Conyng^am 
Plunket was the youngest son of the Bev. Patrick Flnnket, 
a Nonconformist clergyman of that tovm, who sabsequently 
became the minister of the Unitarian congregation of Strand 
Staceet, Dublin. Dr. Plnnket, who appears to have possessed 
fometbing o! the force of character which distinguished his 
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BOQ, died at a comparatively early age, learing his wi&aw 
and family in circumstances so straitened as to requite the 
public sabscription by which the means of edocation were 
readily provided for his six children by a grateful congrega- 
tion. Young Flunket was thus enabled to acqoire, first at 
Dr. Kerr's School, and subsequently at Trinity College, 
Dublin, a competent knowledge of the classics, and an 
abundant intellectual equipment. To his abiding sense of 
the advantage to himself of the kindly benevolence shown 
by his father's friends Flimket in hie last days testified in a 
striking manner when, on the death, some sixty years later, 
of a succeeding minister at Strand Street, in circumstances 
equally trying, he contributed to the fund raised for the 
relief of the clergyman's family the munificent subscription 
of 5001. 

Flnnket's college life began at the moment when Grattan 
had won for the Irish Parliament its short-lived indepen- 
dence, and be soon joined the coterie of brilliant yotmg 
Irishmen who emulated and imitated in the Historical 
Society of Trinity College the eloquence which reverberated 
through the adjacent building in College Green. In this 
society the f utnre senator took his first lessons in oratory, 
Emd there it was that he imbibed the principles of that 
moderate Liberalism to which he clung steadfastly through- 
ont every phase of his career. Dublin University, which has 
been too commonly accounted the home of an undisceming 
and undeviating Toryism, but which has always been more 
Liberal than its reputation, was then under the influence of 
its somewhat incongruous Provost, Hely Hutchinson ; and 
in days before Burke had sounded the note of alarm which 
cleft the Whig party in twain the Historical Socie^ was the 
home of a distinctly militant Liberalism. At the period 
when Ptnnket first bethought himself of politics, men yrhom. 
the stress of a revolutionary era was to place so far asunder 
as Charles Eendal Bushe and Wolfe Tone, Laurence 
ParBons, afterwards Lord Boase, and the elder Bmmet were 
joined in a cordial union of political conviction which lasted 
for many years ere it perished in the flames of revolutionary 
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agitation. But the tone and coionr of Plnnket's creed may 
be said never to have Taried from the oataet to the close of 
his career. He was a Whig by temperament, and a Whig 
he remained through every alternation of political fortune, 
never advancing beyond the limits of a cantious Liberalism 
combiued with a fearless imperialism. In later life he was 
the subject of some animadversion froni the more stern and 
imbending disciples of Fox for throwing in his lot with the 
Grenville Whigs. But those who tbns attacked him can 
have had little real onderstanding of his political sym- 
pathies, for Plunket was a Grenville Whig before the 
Grenville Whigs existed, and remained <me alter they bad 
become extinct. 

Called to the Irish Bar in 1787, which he joined under the 
patronage of the jovial and popular Chief Baron Yelverton, 
Plnnket applied himself strennoosly to his profession, 
maintaining, however, a keen interest in public afEairs. By 
virtne of his knowledge of politics and bis university con- 
nections, he made his first important appearance as counsel 
for Sir Laurence Parsons in a celebrated election petition 
against the return of Mr. Hely Hutchinson for the University, 
which, it was alleged, had been procored through the iUicit 
interrentioD of Uie Provost. The development of Irish 
politics was gradually separating Phinket at this time from 
htg eariy associates, and throwing him more and more into 
sympathy with Grattan, whose devoted adherent he remained 
to the close of the veteran patriot's career, and to whom in 
the greatest of all his speeches he paid the homage of a 
splendid panegyric. But a letter written to Wolfe Tone in 
1795, on the occasion of the departure of the United Irish 
leader for America, shows that even in their altered circnm- 
stances he still preserved a cordial friendship for his old 
companion ; while on his side Tone dwells more than once 
in bis diaries on bis affectionate memories of their inter- 
course in their early years at the Bar, when they were 
members of the same circuit. 

It was not, however, until 1798, when he had been above 
ten yean at the Bar, and had already obtained his silk gown 
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from Lord Chancellor Clue, that Plimket entered the Irish 
Pacliament. In that year Ijord Gharlemont, the Keetor of 
the Irish Whiga, and the early patron and friend of Grattau, 
was desiroiu of finding gome yoong politician of ability and 
ptonuee to sit for the family borongh from which his own 
title was derived. Two-and-twenty years earher the same 
patron, by means of the same borongh, had given to the 
author of legislative independence his fint Parliamentary 
opportonity ; and he vas now to afford to the friend and 
champion of Emancipation the means of rendering the first 
of a long series of services to that cause. Charlemont had 
long been the formal and ornamental head of the popular 
party in Ireland. He had been the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Voltrnteers, and had presided at the famoos Convention 
of 1783. But he was a Protestant of the Protestants, and 
a firm foe to Constitutional innovation. His influence had 
been successfully exerted at the Yolmiteer Conventirai to 
prevent the endorsement of the Catholic claims by that 
body ; and he preserved tenaciously in his declining days 
the principles and prejudices which had animated his prune. 
Accordingly his invitation to Plnnket to accept the nomina- 
tion to the seat for Charlemont was offered upon the basis of 
opposition to the obnoxious doctrine of Emancipation. At 
the interview betvreen the old peer and the young politician 
at which this offer was made, the divei^enoe of their views 
npon this point became apparent; and it is much to the 
credit of one who has been too often charged with the selfish 
opportunism of the political lawyer, that Plnnket at once 
decided to forego an opportunity so advantageons to his 
career at the price of his convictions on what seemed to him 
the most vital of Irish questions. His independence did 
him no disservice in the eyes of the old patriot, who invited 
Plnnket to a second conference, at which he promised his 
nominee a free hand on the Catholic question. Plnnket 
accordingly entered the House of Commons as member for 
the borough of Charlemont. It was thus his good fortune 
to mark his entrance npon the stage of active politics by a 
signal service to the cause with which to the day of its final 
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triumph Flankflt was thenceforward identified. The oonver- 
aJOD of the old Protestant stalwart was complete, and in a 
conversation with his protigi shortly before his death on 
the sabjects of Parliamentary reform and the Catholic claims 
Charlemout frankly admitted his cbanfte of view, observing 
epigrammatically that to these two questions he hod made 
two sacriSces, ' to the former a borough, and to the latter a 
prejudice.' 

The political circumstances of 1798 were not especially 
favourable to the parliamentary success of the member fox 
Charlemout. The outbreak of the Bebehlou, justifying all 
the forebodings of the dominant party in the Irish assembly, 
oondanmed their opponents to inaction, and afforded no op- 
portouity of distinction to a parliamentary novice. Plnnket 
earned no special reputation in his first session ; and although 
his patron wrote of him, within two months of his entering 
the House of Commons, that he had exceeded bis (Charle- 
mont's) expectations, and was ' already one of the best and 
most useful debaters,' Mr. Plunket was described in a book 
of ' Sketches of Irish Political Characters,' published in 
1799, and written in a tone of friendliness to the popular 
party, as ' an acute reasoner, but not an eloquent speaker,' 
and it appears that, at this period at least, his voice was not 
powerful.' 

Of Plunket's attitude towards public affairs at this period 
a particularly interesting record survives in a hitherto un- 
published letter, written in October 1798 to a friend in 
Anaerica, in which he reviews the incidents of tbat exciting 
year, and discusses with remarkable insight the conduct of 
the Government in relation to the outbreak and suppression 
of the Bebellion. He was of opinion that at the moment 
of the outbreak of the Bebellion the Government was totally 
unable to cope with the insurgents, and considered that if 

■ The foUowing «oaoant ot the impnasioii or«*t«d by ono of PlatikeCi 
MiliMt ipnorhn agMiut th* Union inrrlTea unong the Felhkm OorrecpondetiM 
at the Britiih Mnaaam In t, Mtar dmted Jaaxiatj 34, ITN, addrawed to Iba 
n-Chiel Seontkij by Ur. B. Orifflth : ' George Pontonby nude a great dlapl^r 
a( abilitj, bnt vu ontthone bf Plnnket, who, notwitbetuiding bis vary weak 
Toiat, made a nij poiretfnl impnHion, and, I may uy, dteided the qoeitiDQ.' 
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the Eienoh who sabseqaently aTrived onder Hnmbert had 
landed daring the Bebellion the ooontry would have been 
Bubdned.' 

Ab we are at present concerned mainly with the port- 
Union period of Plnnket'a political activity, we ah^ r^er 
but briefly to the part he played in the debates upon the 
Union. Thongh the invective of some of his speeches, and 
particularly of hiB attacks upon Castlereagh, whom he 
derided is the greatest of hiB p(»t-Union speeches as * an in- 
sufficient boy,' rises to an extraordinary pitch of passionate 
vehemence, Plonket scarcely attained to the high- water 
mark of his powen in the Irish Parliament. In his Union. 
speeches his oratory has the rush, the haste, and the move- 
ment of a swollen river torrent ; in his Emancipation qteeches 
there is more of power and majesty, and he resembles, as 
was said of a great Irishman of an eadier generation, ' a 
great sea in a calm.' The admirable conrage which Plonket 
exhibited at a period when opposition had been rendered 
almoet powerless by the withdrawal of Grattan and his im- 
mediate associates from the debates at College Green un- 
questionably proved bis possession of tiie essential quality of 
fearless self-reliance. Bat the rhetoric of these speeches is, on 
the whole, overstrained. If his oastigation of Castlereagh 
recalls in its unsparing denunciation the pitiless ferocity of 
Junius, it recalls also its exaggeration. The indignation 
Beems at times artificial, and personahties too frequently 
usurp the place of argument. That Plonket was himself con- 
scious of the unfairness of many of his diatribes is manifest 
from the terms in which he alludes, in a letter written 
to Lord Londonderry shortly after Castlereagh's death, to 
the circumstances under which he had accepted the Attorney- 
Generalship in the administration of which his qnondom 
enemy was the most eminent member : — 

His (Castlereagh's) friendship and confidence were the 

prime causes which induced his Majesty's Government to 

desire my services ; and I can tmly add that my mureserved 

reUance on the cordiality of his feelings towards me, joined 

* Sm Appendix for thUlettw. 
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to my perfect knowledge of the wisdom and liberality of all 
his pablic objects and opinions, were the principal causes 
which indnced me to accept the honour which was proposed 
to me. 

Bnt although Flonket was occasionally hnrried, in the 
height of the atoimy controversies of the Union, into 
violences of expression and even action which were foreign 
to the natural calm of his nature, and althongh his view of 
the policy of the Union onderwent considerable modification 
as he observed the gradual conrse of its effects, there is no 
doubt whatever that at this period he was sincerely con- 
vinced of the magnitude and reality of the evils he seemed 
to foresee, and at which he declaimed with so niach magnifi- 
cent wrath. In the letter of 179B from which we have 
already quoted he commttnicated to his correspondent in 
America his apprehension of a Union, writing of it as a 
measure which if determined on by ministers woold most 
probably be adopted by the Irish Parliament owing to the 
disgust of moderate men with the excesses of the popular 
side. Bnt he added that though ' it wonld for the present 
be sabmitted to, it seems to me equally clear that in the 
conrse of not many years it wonld be followed by a separation 
— an event minoas both to Great Britain and Ireland.' 

With the pasong of the Act of Union, Plonket quietly 
turned from politics to the Bar. He made no attempt for 
several years to enter the Imperial Parliament. Bat the 
fame he had won at College Green attended him to the 
Four Courts, and helped to ensure his forensic success. In 
1803 his acceptance of a brief for the prosecution on the 
occasion of the trial of Bobert Kmmet for high treason 
caused the first rift in his relations with the popular party. 
To Plonket was assigned the laty of replying for the Crown 
and reviewing the evidence. This be did with a vigoor 
and directness which drew down upon him the wrath of 
Emmet's friends. Flnnket was incorrectly represented as 
having been the intimate of the unfortunate patriot, and as 
having, in the ardour of the Grown advocate, forgotten the 
respect due to the memories of private friendship. These 
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cturgea were proved to be Use, and when, on lua apprant- 
ment as Solicitor-6«Qeral a few months later, Gobbett made 
them the basis of a bitter personal attack, Plnnket obtained 
600^. damages in respect of the libel from a London jnry. 
It is obvions that the incoOBiBtenc; which waa Bon^t to be 
established between Plnnket's fiery opposition to the Union 
and his denunciation of the treason which sought to overtom 
it b; force was porel; saperficial. Whether as the opponent 
or the apologist of the Union, Placket was always a coDvinoed 
ImperiaUst, and, like Grattan, was loyal to the core to the 
British connection and abhorrent of every form of nncon- 
Btitational agitation. Bat, however onjost the charge, the 
incident nndoabtedly injored his popularity. 

Planket's acc^tance of the Solicitor-Qeneralahip in the 
Addizigton Administration was followed by his promotion to 
Attomey-Q«neral in 1805 ; and, retaining his position in 
the ' Ministry of all the Talents,' he entered the Hoose of 
Commons in 1807 at the solicitation of Grenville as the 
member for Midhnrst, a borough for which Fox had once 
sat. From the representation of this seat he retired, aa 
already mentioned, on his resignation of the Attorney- 
Generalship at the fall of the Grenville combination, and 
did not appear again at Westminster until 1612. But he 
signalised his first brief appearance in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment by a speech on the Catholic question which charmed and 
delight«d the House of Commons, and which was referred 
to a year later by so high an authority as Mr. Whitbread as 
'a speech which will never be forgotten.' Betoming to 
Ireland, he assamed in the lesser world of the Four Courts 
a position of eminence mora commanding, perhaps, than 
has ever been occupied by any private member of the Irish 
Bar. In 1612 he was returned to Parliament as member 
for the University of Dublin, and was thus enabled to 
participate in the debate raised by Grattan on the Catholic 
question in 1813. It was then that he delivered the speech 
npon which, together with the still more magnificent effort 
of 1821, his parliamentary fame chiefly rests. 

At this period the Catholic cause had made what appeared 
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to be substantial strides towards success. As early as 1807 
George Ponsonby hod written to Plnnket that the 'Ko 
Popery ' cry was dead, and that ' if the King were out o( 
the qaestion the Catholic Bill wotild pass hke a torQpike 
one.' Foraome years the only questions left open for discoasion 
between parties at Westniinster appeared to be merely the 
form which the Belief Bill should take and the securities by 
which it shoold be accompanied for the protection of the 
Estabiishment. Croker in his statesmanlike pamphlet on 
the State of Ireland, written in 1808, laid down, in sugges- 
tions which are valnable as depicting the ideas of the 
moderate Protestants tor whom the writer spoke, the con- 
ditions upon which Emancipation might be safely granted. 
Of these the most important was ' that the priesthood be 
Catholic bat not Popish, paid by the State, approved by the 
Crown, and independent of all foreign control ; ' in other 
words, endowment of the priesthood and a royal veto on the 
appointment of bishops. That both these proposals might 
have been readily carried on these lines at any period from 
1807 to 1821, bnt for the obstacle stated by Ponsonby. 
appears prsctically certain ; and there is no reason to donbt 
that such a settlement wonld have been accepted by every 
section of Catholic opinion in Ireland, including the bishops, 
and by all but an insignificant remnant of Protestant ex- 
tremists. The Catholic organisation was at this time less 
mihtant than it hod been since 1791 or than it became a 
few years later. Wyse, the historian of the Catholic As- 
sociation, admits that the agitation had been weakened by 
contention for leadership, and rendered less efiective by ' the 
apprehension of incurring by any acts of a bold and inde- 
pendent nature the displeasure of the superior powers.' 
The hierarchy were still led by Archbishop Troy, a prelate 
of great moderation and discretion, who had conducted the 
negotiations with Castlereagh which preceded the Union, 
and who, loyal to the EngUsh connection from beginning to 
and of his episcopate, had always shown himself favonrable 
to a reasonable compromise. Bat then, as in 1600, the 
impossibility of gaining the concurrence of the King obliged 
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even the ministers who favoured Emancipatioii to postpone 
all thoaght of legislation ; and before the Bcmples of the 
Sovereign could be overcome. Catholic opinion midei the 
influence of O'Connell had bo hardened against what were 
known as 'the seonrities* as to render any measoie of 
limited Emancipation useless and impossible. 

The state of parties in Ireland at this period is somewhat 
involved and oonfosing. Bat the ideas of the Whig aristo- 
cracy with whom Plnnket most nearly sympathised, thongb 
he went beyond them in his views on Emancipation, as 
well as those of the constitational Catholics, of the official 
Tories, and of the irreconcileable Orangemen, may best be 
explained by a reference to the fonr conspicnoos figures in 
whom those ideas were respectively personified — viz. G^eorge 
Ponsonby, John Keogh, William Saorin, and Patrick 
I>aigenan. 

Grattan apart, the chief figure among Irish Liberals in 
the House of Commons was that of George Ponsonby. A 
member of one of the most influential and wealthy of the 
propertied families of Ireland, he bad, while still a very 
young man, co-operated with Grattan in 1782, and had 
throughout the career of the Irish Parliament acted nni- 
formly with the old patriot. He had been the trusted 
adviser of the Bockingham Whigs in their dealings with 
Ireland, and when in 1794 the Duke of Portland and bis 
friends coalesced with Pitt, Ponsonby was the person 
chiefly consulted by them in framing the Irish policy which 
was then thrust on the Prime Minister. At the time of this 
combination he had expected that the appointment of 
Attorney-General would be given to himself, and that a 
large share of Irish patronage would be placed at the dis- 
posal of his friends, who had long been ezcladed from office. 
He exercised a boundless influence over Lord Fitzwilliam, 
with whom he was closely connected by family ties. And 
to his determination ' to get,' in his own words, ' the whole 
power of the country into his hands,' Lord Asbbonme, in 
his book on Pitt, has properly ascribed the chief respon- 
sibility for the errors of that well-intentioned but most iU- 
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ftdvised Viceroy. Aiter the Union Fonsonby became pro- 
minent in the Imperial Parliament, of which, Bave during 
his brief tenure of office as Lord Chancellor of Ireland in the 
Grenville Ministry, he remained a member until his death 
in 1817. Daring the latter half of this period he was the 
actoal leader of the Opposition in the Honae of Commons, 
thus taking his place with CaBtlereagh and Plonket — one 
can hardly inolnde Orattan — in the email group of Irishmen 
who had sat at College Qreen whose parliamentary fame 
was enlarged by the Union. Fonsonby, however, from the 
outset of his career at Westminster, was too closely con- 
nected with the official Opposition to be able to lend much 
material assistance to the agitation of the Catholic question ; 
and though he was active in the debate on the Catholic 
Fetition of 1805, and subsequently took a strennouB part in 
advocating the Veto, the real conduct of the Gathohc cause 
in Farliament fell more and more into the hands of Gtrattan. 
The veteran patriot, however, though still great on great 
occasions, was in dehcate health. He had never been 
eminent as a tactician. He was thus but ill fitted in his 
declining years for the conduct of on uphill struggle in a 
hostile assembly on behalf of eui unpopular cause. 

While the Catholic cause had fallen into aristocratie 
hands, to an extent which made it possible to describe it 
witb little exaggeration, as Croker did in his pamphlet, 
as meaning no more than the emancipation of 'at most 
six lords, one himdred and fifty commoners, and twenty 
ecclesiastics,' the popular voice was still heard in the 
councils of the movement in the person of John Keogh, 
who, supported by the remnant of the old Catholic Com- 
mittee, was able occasionally to force upon Lord Fingall 
and his friends measures of which they disapproved. 
Though now an elderly man, whose work lay in a past 
which hod been distinguished by very solid services to his 
religion, Seogh's record and performances still entitled him 
to the acknowledged leadership of the remnant of that body 
of Bomon Catholics by whose exertions in the ' Back-lone 
Parliament ' of 1792 the concession of the parliamentary 
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franchise had been secaied. Hmnble in his origin, bred to 
trade, rongh in exterior, and nnconciliatory in temperament, 
Keogh may be styled the first plebeian leader of the Irish 
Catholics. Be had been closely connected with the United 
Irish movement, in which he was for a time the intimate 
associate and adviser of Tone; bnt having been arrested, 
perhaps fortunately for himself, as early as 1796, he escaped 
complicity with the actual committee of the organisation, 
and thus avoided the fate which in 1798 overtook the 
majority of hia associates. He had sabseqaently made his 
peace with the Oovemment, who, satisfied of his disposition, 
left him numolested in his residence at Monnt Jerome, near 
Dublin, where a few years earlier he had nndonbtedly 
plotted with Tone and his associates the means of procuring 
a French invasion. During the Emmet insurrection his 
papers were seized by the Government, but were returned to 
him unopened, an indulgence upon which Keogh's posthn- 
moos detracttnrs have founded the suspicion of bad faith. 
For this charge there appears to have been no sufficient 
justification, though it is certain that Keogh, whose interest 
in revolutionary pohtics seems to have been inspired solely 
by solicitude for the Catholic cause, loyally accepted the 
Uni(Hi and never sought to disturb it. Bach an attitude 
was not unnatural in a man who had realised a large fortune 
by successful industry, and had acquired substantial real 
estate in Ireland. 

In 1807, in addressing a meeting of the Catholics of 
Dublin to advocate the adoption of a more vigorous agitation, 
be stated their object in seeking Emancipation to be ' to 
attach the (Catholic) population by interest and affection to 
the Throne and the Empire ; and we are bold to say that 
that single mesksure will render the Empire invincible.' 
But these views were not acceptable to the more militant 
patriots who began to come to the surface in Irish politics 
during the second decade of the century ; and at the close 
of his hfe Keogh was rudely dethroned by O'Connell, and 
his policy repudiated. Yet his boast to his supplanter, 
'Twas I made men of the Catholics,' was no exaggeration of 
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the part he bad played in Irish politics ; and it is not a 
little corioas that, though bo carefolly conBtitational in his 
actions, he predicted the means hy which £ni&noipation 
was eventnally to be won — asaerting that the return of a 
Soman Cathohc to Parliament woold appeal to a principle 
of liberty more rooted in the minds of Englishmen than 
their antipathy to Emancipation; and that, rather than 
disfranchise a constitnency l^ refusing admission to its 
chosen representative, Parliament would remodel the quahfy- 
ing oath in favour of Boman GathoIicB. 

The personage by whom Flonket was succeeded in 1807 
in the office of Attorney-General, and who retained that 
appointment for the space — unparalleled in the nineteenth 
century and bnt once exceeded in the eighteenth — of fifteen 
years, was among the most remarkable Irishmen of his day. 
Of Huguenot descent on the father's aide, a Scotch Presby- 
terian through the mother's, William Saurin united in a 
person which presented an odd mixture of Langnedoc and 
Fife the cognate reUgious strains of an tmcompromising 
Protestantism and an ineradicable distrust of Boman 
Catbohcism. Already an eminent king's counsel at the 
outbreak of the Bebelhon in 1798, he had headed the lawyers' 
corps of Yeomanry, to whose energy and vigilance on that 
occasion Oovemment was in no small degree indebted for 
the preservation of order in Dublin ; and, entering the Irish 
House of Commons in the following year, he had led the 
resistance of the Irish Bar to the Union, bitterly opposing, 
on strictly Protestant grounds, a measure which threatened, 
in his opinion, a breach in the Protestant fabric of the Irish 
constitution. Saurin was reputed to have refused the most 
attractive offers from Government to induce him to change 
his opinion, and undoubtedly declined to accept the Solicitor- 
Oeneralship when that office fell vacant in 1800. He 
allowed a similar opportunity to sUp in 1803, apparently 
from a want of confidence in the sincerity of the resistance 
likely to be offered to Emancipation by the Addington 
Ministry. When in 1807 the Puke of Portland formed an 
administration on a frankly anti-Catholic basis. Saurin'a 
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consistent ftttachxoent to wbat were known as Protestant prin- 
oiples, combined with the highest peraonal character and the 
foremost professional statos, marked him ont as the most 
Boitable adviser of the Crown on legal affairs. On Plonket's 
teeignation he was accordingly promoted per laltum, mainly 
at the instance of Sir Arthur Wellesley, over the head of 
Boshe, who bad been Solicitor-G^eral for two years, bat who 
was too closely identified with the Catholic canse to be accept- 
able to the new regime. Associated with a Lord Chancellor 
who was a stranger to Ireland, and with a subordinate who 
lacked the fall confidence of his superiors, Baurin quickly 
became the sole reliance of the Irish Government in legal 
matters ; while the chance which gave him, in the first two 
years of office, an absentee Chief Secretary in the person of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, enabled him to grasp a share of 
political authority which, once seized, was never voluntarily 
surrendered. He became the embodiment of the policy of 
Dublin Castle, and, until he was peremptorily removed from 
office in 1822, he practically directed the machine of Irish 
government. So great was his power that he was described 
by Lord Wellesley, the Lord-Lieutenant who superseded 
him, as having beeai the virtual "Viceroy for fifteen years. 

Saorin was not a great speaker, and he steadily resisted 
the pressure bronght to bear upon him to enter the Imperial 
Parliament, but he was always at the elbow of successive 
Chief Secretaries, and as he was also socially well connected, 
having married a sister of the last Marqnis of Thomcmd, he 
vrielded not merely exceptional official authority, but an 
extraordinary influence upon the pohcy of his nominal 
superiors. How frankly Protestant were Sanrin'a views 
may be gathered from a short extract from a letter to Feel 
in 1813, which may be said to epitomise the whole case 
of the Protestant opposition to the Catholic claims : — 

In Ireland the wit of man cannot devise any security for 
Protestant establishment but a Protestant government. 
Nor could the wit of man furnish an argument by which 
the existence of an exclii&ive Protestant Church establish- 
ment could be defended in acoantry in which the population 
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wu moie than two to one Catholic, it the goTemment of 
that country was Catholic also, or as mach Catholic as 
Protestant. . . . We ought not to deceive ourselves. Ireland 
most be either a Catholic or a Frotestant Btate — let na 
(diooee. Bat he is a Utopian who believes he has dis- 
covered a DOBinun by which it can be both, or neither. 
This is the project of Otattan and Plnnket, who have 
with great talent and ingenuity first deceived themselves 
(at which no two men aie more expert), and next misled 
many others.^ 

Of the humblest origin, and originally of the Boman 
Catholic rehgion, Patrick Doigenan came to be regarded, by 
a singular contradiction of fate, as the chief exponent of 
Irish Protestant opinion in its most confident and oncom- 
promising form. Designed by his parents, who were 
Leitrim peasants, for the Catholic priesthood, he eariy 
exhibited such proofs of that roboBt vigour of chuvcter 
which distinguished him through life as attracted the notice 
of a Protestant clergyman who kept a school in his parish. 
He was henceforward brought up in the Protestant faith, 
thuB affording one of the rare examples ol the successful 
operation of the policy by which the clergy of the Establish- 
ment in the middle of the eighteenth century were 
encouraged to bring over the children of Boman Catholics 
to the State Church. Profiting by the educational advan- 
tages thus opened to him, Duigenan entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where his ability and industry gained for 
him Qte distinction of a fellowship. He was subsequently 
called to the Irish Bar, where his vigorous and somewhat 
noi^ self-assertion soon pushed him into prominence. 
Attaching himsell to the fortunes of Tisdal, the Attorney- 
General of the day and member for the University, 
Duigenan had the misfortune to earn the hostility of Tisdal's 
personal enemy, Provost Hely Hutchinson. As a con- 
sequence he lost his Fellowship. But the sacrifice was 
more than compensated by the patronage with which his 
devotion to the Attomey-Oeneral was rewarded, and by his 
appointment as Professor of Civil Law in the University ; 
■ Bir B. Peel'a Corrttpmieitu, ad. Fsrlnr, voL i. p. 8S. 
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and Coigenan took on ample and enduring revenge upon 
the Provost by pablishing a volume called 'Lachrymte 
Academics/ in which Hatchinson's astonishing unfitness 
for hie position as head of the University was made the 
sabject of a ferocious satire. 

On the death of his patron Tisdal, Dnigenan made 
himself instramental in Becoring the retom of Fitzgibbon 
for the University, and was thenceforward known as the 
sturdy and tmaty henchman of Lord Clare, who rewarded 
his devotion by successive appointments to the important 
offices of King's Advocate and Judge of the Prerogative 
Court. In the Irish Parliament, where he sat for many 
years, he was distinguished by the violence of his language, 
and both in speeches and pamphlets constantly attacked 
Grattan and his associates. At the Union, his position as a 
Judge of the Probate Court having brought him into close 
relations with the ecclesiastical authorities, Dnigenan was 
returned, through the infiuence of the Primate, as member 
for the borough of Armagh. Thenceforward, until his 
death in 1816, he was a constant and prominent figure in 
the debates on the Catholic question, standing sentinel like 
an angry watchdog at the gates of the Establishment, and 
presenting the ultra-Protestant view with a coarse and 
plain-spoken vigour which left do room for doubt as to 
either the strength or the sincerity of his sentiments. 
Bemarkable for his quaint appearance — he was invariably 
attited in a rusty bobwig and wore rough Connemaia 
stockings — he earned in the House of Commons the sort cA 
popularity which is commonly produced in that assembly by 
the piquant contrast between intolerant violence of languid 
and a native kindliness of nature, which, in Duigenan's case, 
the most malignant outbreaks of fanaticism were powerless 
to conceal. He won the regard of Wellington, who, while 
Chief Secretary, placed him in the Irish Privy Council, and 
the importance of his position, and of the poUtical element 
which he represented, may be gathered from a letter from 
Peel to Saorin in 1812, which, though it indicates that the 
Worthy doctor occasionalty brought some ridicule upon the 
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fiftose he hod at heart, shows that Doigeneji's lack of dis- 
cretion had not obliterated in the mind of his chief the 
xecollectiou of his zealona serriceB.' 

The old Orangeman did not retire, fant remained in 
Parliament till his death, which took place in his eighty- 
eighth year, and which occurred appropriately while ' in the 
act of eating an orange.' The carions contrast between the 
violence of his precept and the tolerance of bis practice is 
shown by the fact that Dnigenan's first wife was a Bonuur 
Catholic whose rehgioos principles he respected even to the 
extent of maintaining a Boman Catholic chaplain in his 
house ; and he concluded one of bis mrat fiery philippics by 
declaring, in words which bear the stamp of sincerity, that 
'in thus pnblicly declaring my opinion I do some violence to 
my private feelings and Sections, as I hve in the strictest 
intimacy and friendship with several Boman Catholics, for 
whom I have the sincerest regard and esteem, knovring them 
to be persons of the greatest worth, integrity, and bonoor.' 

It was on behalf of an Ireland in which such men aa 
these were the representative spokesmen of opposing 
interests that the Irish Liberals, under the leadership of 
Grattan and Plonket, renewed at Westminster the straggle 
which had been suspended at the Union. Bat, although 
the latter was unremitting in his parhamentary exertions, 
big eminence was at first overshadowed by Grattan's stately 
and venerable figure. It was not until 1U21 that Plonket 
attained to the zenith of his fame, alike in eloquence and in 
statesmanship. In the preceding year he had taken from 
the dying bands of Grattan the fonnal leadership of the 
Catholic cause, and he lost no time in proving that that 
caose, though no longer 'enforced by all the resistless 

■ 'I mart own,' tkTi PmI, 'that I eonldneTerbiingnTaeU topropOMtoDr. 
Dnigsnui to raign his atat in Pmrlument fttt«r all his labonn ftnd ftll hii p«r- 
nentiotu lor ngbteoDEueu uJte, tuA tJl the obloqQj h« hM brsfed knd will 
bnv« in tha aaaaa of Protettent >M«nd«)iaj. I think he shoald oonBiilt hia 
own ineliDBtioDS oxelaaifdj in letiring from the field, and I would reallj with 
that be might fed an impnsiion that (he Oorenunent wera leDuble, I had 
almoet laid of hi* m ni oM, and that they would lend him a hand in bnokling 
on kii onmbfooa •nuoui foi uioUmt enooontei.' — Sir B. Feel'i Corre^ondtiKt, 
voLiiL 
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powen which waited on the majesty of Qnttan's genios,* 
had lost Dothing in parliamentary weight by the change. 
Early in 1821 he presented to the Hoose of Ccnumons the 
petition of the Catholic body, and, in the moat famoiu of all 
his speeches, moved and carried by a majority of six a reso- 
lution in favoar of immediate relief. The reeolntion was 
followed by a Bill, which was introdaced by Plonket, and 
which, accompanied by a companion meaamre embodying the 
' secnritiee ' which were deemed necessary to tbe safety of the 
Kstablishment, passed throngh the Honse of Ck)mmons by a 
majority of nineteen. So signal a triomph had not been 
anticipated even by the friends of the measore, and Flunket 
enjoyed for a brief moment a popnlarity with the masses 
in Ireland which, despite his long devotioD to the interests 
of tbe Catholics, he had never before attained. 

Though the ' secorities ' or restrictions npon the 
appointment of Boman Catholic bishops were by no means 
nniversally accepted in Ireland, and were indeed denoonced 
by O'Connell at Limerick in language of manufactured 
violence ' as more penal and persecuting than any of all the 
statutes passed in the darkest and most bigoted periods of 
Queen Anne and of the first two Georges,' the general 
gratification at tbe adoption of the principle of Emancipa- 
tion by the Honse of Commons completely silenced the 
dissentients. Shell, who differed all along from O'Connell 
on the Veto, congratulated the Catholics of Dublin on 
having reached the day of the political regeneration of 
Ireland. ' You have not yet entered the Constitution, but,* 
he proclaimed, ' its gates have been thrown open amidst the 
acclamation of the Empire, and they stand expanded before 
you.' In language scarcely less glowing be reminded his 
countrymen of tbe debt they owed to those who ' with the 
thunder of their eloquence have burst tiie ponderous bars 
asunder, ... till at last they have disclosed the great- 
temple to the reception of a long excluded people.' Of 
Flunket's personal services Sheil made signal acknowledg- 
ment in the same speech, describing him as having * borne 
away the suG^ges of tbe Empire,' and as having ' by a 
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single bound of his vigorous mind reached a point of glory 
to which others, by the toil of years and vith great talents, 
have not been able to attain.' High as was this eology, it 
was not exaggerated, and its justice is attested by the most 
competent and moat impartial aaditois of Flunket'a greatest 
effort. In Feel's opinion the speech ' stood at the highest 
in point of ability of any ever heard in the House, combin- 
ing the rarest powers of eloqaence with the strongest 
powers of reasoning ; ' and Mackintosh averred that it 
proved its asthor to be ' the greatest mseter of eloqaence 
and reasoning then existing in pnbUc life.' 

Plnnket was, of coarse, nnable to follow the fortunes of 
the Bill in the Upper House, and in that assembly no 
kindred orator appeared to overwhelm prejadioe by elo- 
quence, or disarm doubts by victorioos a^mnent. Opposed 
by the Premier and the Chancellor, his BiU wu rejected by 
a majority of thirty-nine, and O'Gonnell with his irrecon- 
cileables exulted at the failore of a compromise which they 
had detested becaose they feared it. Bat within a few 
months of this check the ever-varying kaleidoscope of Irish 
politics shifted to a new and wholly unexpected combim^ 
tion. G-eorge IV. paid his celebrated visit to his Irish 
dominions, and the unexampled spectacle was witnessed of 
a united Ireland in which even the truculence of the great 
agitator was soothed to the language of compliment 
under the tactfol insincerity of the first gentleman in 
Europe. The King arrived in August. A millennium, 
which lasted a fortnight, succeeded his visit, and was 
followed by a winter of outrage and disturbance which 
exceeded anything that had been witnessed since the Bebel- 
hon. The Cabinet of Lord Liverpool, unable to cope with 
the disturbance, and dware of their parliamentary weak- 
ness, hut not yet reconciled to the instable, resolved to 
stave off Emancipation a little longer. They efEected a 
junction with Lord Qrenville and his friends; and the 
Ilf uquis of Wellesley was sent to Ireland with instructions 
to resist a change of measures and to effect a change of 
men; In these circumstaijces it. was a matter of extreme 
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importance to the temodelled MimBtrj to atrengthen itself by 
including in the Irish Government the most representatiTe 
Irishman to be (cond in Parliament. The appointment to 
high office of the foremost parliamentary advocate of Emanci- 
pation was expected to secnre the confidence of Boman 
Catholic Ireland ; while hostages for the passive acqoiescence 
of the Orangemen in a more liberal administzation were foond 
in the persons of the Tories Gtonlbam and Joy, who respec- 
tively filled the places of Chief Secretary and Solicit(»- 
Oeneial. 

It seemed certain that, as the confidential adviser of the 
new Lord-Lieutenant, the Attorney-General woold now 
become the virtui^ governor of Ireland. But it cannot be 
said that in this new situation Plonket rose to the level of 
his opp(»rtmiities, and thongh it is possible that the internal 
difficulties at Dublin Castle were quite as great as the 
external advantages appeared to be, the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Wellesley ranks as the most disappointing of the nineteenth 
century. Though an Irish peer, and possessed of a con- 
siderable Irish estate, Wellesley knew httle of Ireland, and, 
apparently, still less of Irishmen. Sir Walter Scott, who 
was in Ireland during his Viceroyalty, and was the guest of 
the Attorney-General at Plonket's retddence at Old Con- 
naught, hit off the chuacteristics of his statesmanship in a 
sentence : ' The marquis's talk gave me the notion of the 
kind of statesmanship that one might have expected in 
a Boman emperor, accustomed to keep the whole world in 
his view, and to divide his hours between ministers like 
Mfficenos and vrits like Horace.' Accustomed to the 
exertion of a despotic authority, be was totally unfitted for 
a, community which demanded Use most delicate treatment. 
' Graceful as Canning, and perhaps as vain,' his self- 
confidence would not allow him to purchase ease by such a 
surrender of his opinion to the counsels of his chief adviser as, 
during the long predominance of Saurin, had enabled soch 
mediocrities as his predecessors, Bichmood, Whitworth, 
and Talbot, to dischai^e their duties with sufficient credit 
and a minimum of unpopularity. Wellesley contrived to 
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vffend the ariBtocney hy the exaggerated pomposity of 
{lis demeaDOor, and the FroteBtants generally by forbidding, 
at O'Connell's dictation, the deootations of the etatae of 
King William HL in College Green. Some exasperated 
Orangeman tiirew a bottle at his Exoollency'B bead during 
a visit to the theatre, and a prosecntion, initiated by 
Plnnket on ez-offido informations, after a grand jury had 
-thrown oat the ordinary indictments, ended abortively in a 
disagreement. 

Thenceforward both the Viceroy and his advisers were 
enveloped in a clond of onpopolarity which emanated 
equally from both the religions factions. O'Gonnell, finding 
that nothing was to be done towards Emancipation, became 
more than ever active in agitation, and violent of speech ; 
and Flonket, having, perhaps somewhat prematurely, 
ftrdered a prosecution for sedition, had the mortification 
to find his bills of indictment once more ignored by a 
grand jnry, who, much as tbey hated O'Connell, hated the 
'Wellesley regime still more. Thenceforward the great 
orator's popularity was entirely at an end. He had ofii^ided 
both parties mortally, the Catholics not less than their 
opponents. Sheil's encomiums were changed to lamen- 
tation and rebuke, and O'Connell was converted from an 
unmly ally to an implacable foe of the Administration. 
From that hour the influence of the great agitator was 
paramount in Ireland. The splendid services rendered by 
flonket to the Catholic cause were speedily forgotten in the 
odimn incurred in the contest he was thenceforward obliged 
to wage with the Catholic Association and its chief ; and all 
hopes of an Emancipation Bill on the lines of Flnnket's 
were at an end. 

On the accession of Canning to power in 1827 Plunket 
was at length removed from this atmosphere of unpleasant 
contention, and was raised to the peerage, though the 
hostility of George IV. delayed until 1631 the great prize of 
the Irish Chancellorship. Bat with the concluding period 
of Flnnket's career we ore not concerned here. The posses- 
sion of the seals added dignity to his already acknowledged 
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eminenoe, bat it did not ftdd to his reputation. Great as he 
hod been as an advocate, be bad never been a really pro- 
found lawyer, and bis long jndicial re<xnd did little to enlarge 
bis fame. 

It is by the large part be played in tbe long straggle for 
Catholic Emancipation that Plnnket as a man of afhin 
mnst be jndged. The glory of his eloquence detraction baa 
never dimmed and rancoor coold never injure. By tbeii 
combination of the mast glowing rhetoric with tbe most 
effect reasoning powers, his speeches mnst always rank as 
among the highest expressions of bnman thonght. In point 
of pure intellect he was perhaps the foremost Irishman of 
the nineteenth century. Yet in the history of bis country 
Flunket's figure stands for a stately presence, rather than 
a commanding force. His deficiency in those attendant 
qoalities which make men great in action, and which win 
entbosiasm as well as admiration, has nndouhtedly lowered 
his fame in tbe eyes of posterity, while tbe apparent coldness 
of his temperament and the ansterity of bis manner deprived 
him of those hosts of warm friends whose praises have often 
served to inflate repntations based on a genins far less 
splendid than Plnnket's. He was also of a somewhat 
fretfol disposition, and thongb Croker's remark that ' when 
Plnnket is sulky no one is so sulky,' presents an exaggerated 
aspect of this trait, some letters in Lord Bathmore's bio- 
graphy indicate an nnnecessary susceptibility in regard to 
the criticism of his colleagues npon his political conduct. 
His speeches are curiouely deficient in humour, but in this 
guahty, as his letters and many anecdotes record, ha 
was not deficient, though his jests bad usually a somewhat 
saturnine flavour. Plunket also did himself some disservice 
by a curious lack of energy in ordinary affairs which stands 
in odd contrast to the strength of conviction which, accord- 
ing to Bulwer Lytton, was tbe secret of his impressivenesa 
as an orator : 

Uftn hu no nuiMtj like ausMtneu. 

But these defects and drawbacks should not be suffered 
to degrade Plunket from his true place in tbe hi&toiy of his 
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country. As the inner course of politics beoomes more and 
more folly revealed in the memoirs and state papers of his 
■^e, the impression he created and the influence he exerted 
on his contemporaries are becoming more and more tnlly 
nndeistood. And thongh the pen of the historian of the 
nineteenth centory in Ireland mast often be devoted to 
more pictaresqne and more popular personalities, it can be 
occnpied with none that have exerted a more splendid genias 
or a more sincere patriotism in behalf of the essential 
liberties of their coontrymen. 



LETTBB WBITTEK BT PLTHIKBT TO A FBIEND IN AlfEBIOA, 
QSBGBIBINa THB STATB OF ntELAND IN THB ACTUUN 
OF I79S. 

Dear Dons, — I persnade myself yoa will not be sorry to re- 
ceive a few lines from a very sinoere friend on this side (^ the 
Atlantic, and to hear some aoooant of affairs in thk ootmtry. 
Indeed, I would have put yon to this tnrable Booner if we had not 
all been in daily expeotation of seeing you. Ton have not Boa- 
tained any great loss of oomfort by your abeenoe, for we have 
lived in a state of perpetual anxiety and danger almost over sinoe 
you left Iieland. Yoa have heard, no doubt, the general history 
of the rebellion here, and perhaps from what we all know of the 
state of preparation in whioh tbe minds of a great majority of the 
people were, it did not much Burprise you. I send you by this 
oonveyanoe the report of the Comnuttees of the two Houses, 
which will ffv6 you more det^ed information on the Bubjeot than 
you may probably have met with. 

Though it appears that Qovemment had very early notice of 
tbe designs of the United Irishmen and of the full extent of them, 
Midthou^ they had oome to a very early resolution of putting 
them down by force and coudon merely, they oertainly made no 
[Reparations, correspondent with this resolution, for this event, 
which must have been foreseen. Sir Balph Abercrombie had come 
over here as Commander-in-Chief and had began to put the army 
on a respectable footing, but some noblemen who were colonels of 
UiUtia legimenta took offence at his oonduot, and he was obliged 
to go away. The eoosequenoe was that, at the time of &e pubhe 
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banting oat of ths rebsllion on the 33rd of Uny lut, the GoTem- 
ment was in a dtaation tot&lly ooftble to eope inth the insorgents. 
The pUns of these latter had been laid with bo maoh jadgment 
and ponaed with so mnoh aotivity and persevemnoe that it still 
remajas to me a matter of maoh astonishment how they could 
have fuled. The immediate preservatioa of the ooontry was 
owing to the yeomanry. The early example set by the Lawyers 
Corps, in particular, and thur zeal and alacrity when the hoar of 
danger oame, prodaced, I am oonrinoed, the most happy oon- 
Beqaenoes over the whole Kingdom. Notwithstanding all their 
exertions Dnblin very narrowly escaped falling into the hands of 
the enemy, both at the first breaking oat of the business and after- 
wards in the progress of it, and I have little donbt in my own 
mind that, if even th» small body of 1,000 French who since 
landed at KiUala had arrived daring the rebellion and while Lord 
Camden was here, the country woald have been snbdoed. The 
measoies, both military and civil, of Lord Comwallis have very 
mneh altered the faoe of our afbirs, and if he shall be effeotaally 
BQpported by thoae who aCFeot to be the friends of QoTemment, or 
if he shall be even suffered to parsne his own views, there is some 
reason to hope that all things may end qoietly here. The late 
victories in the Mediterranean and the recent and total failure of 
the French expedition against this country have at the least given 
QB a breathing dme, and if the interval be wisely osed I think 
there will be left bat a very small and contemptible party in favour 
of revolutionary measures. The mind of the North of Ireland 
has certainly undergone a material change. The conduct of the 
Great Nation to America, Switzerhuid, Holland, Italy, Ac, has 
oompletely opened their eyes as to what they may expect from 
them, and besides, the novelty and new fanglement of revolntionary 
clubs and committees having worn off, I believe the great body of 
those who were disafleoted are now disposed to mind their boai- 
ness and dismiss pohtiog from thwr thon^ts. The great danger 
appears to me to resnlt &om the Cathohe qneation. When yoa 
wen here there vrare, I believe, but very tew ' Orangemen,' and 
these confined principally to the county of Armagh. They have 
flince grown into a very formidable body, and in almost every p»t 
of the Kingdom. They are composed almost entirely of red-hot 
Protestant ascendency men ; yon know the degree of political 
sagacity and moderation possessed by that description of city 
and oonntry gentlemen here, and how eonciliatiog they woald 
probably be both in act and expression towards their Catholic 
brethren. The fact ia that partly owing to the insolenoe of their 
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langoftge on all oocosions, and to tlie oppreBBivsness of their ood- 
duot in monj inBtanoes, aad partly owing to the artful exaggeratioDS 
of this by the disaffected party, the Catholios, the lower orders of 
them partdoularly, have been taught to believe that a aystematio 
plan has been formed for their extermination ; and they have been 
disposed to recriminate, and in many ioBtanoes have done so in 
the moat dreadful manner; insomnoh so that in some parts 
of the oountry, particularly in Wexford and Eildare, whole dis- 
tricts hare been laid waste and the Protestant inhabitants either 
mordered or forced to fly. Lord ComwaUis has in every instance 
disooor^ed this Orange system, in which they had even been so 
absurd as to involve the Militia and marching regiments, and to 
make all the Protestant soldiers wear Orange emblems as a test 
of loyalty, the OQnaeqnence of which to our army, three fourths 
of whom are Boman Catholics, you may readily oonoeive. This 
spirit has been a good deal checked by the marked disapprobation 
of Lord ComwaUis, but is still far from being subdued ; and if it 
should succeed so far as to make the question of iofai or disloyal 
narrow itself into that of Protestant or Papist, I ainolutely must 
despair of the safety of this ooimtry. 

Have I tired you with politics, or shall I proceed to tell you that 
tiiere are very prevalent mmours of an onion being in immediate 
contemplation of the British Cabinet? Indeed I have stronger 
ground than mere mmoor for sappodng that such a measure is in 
i^tation, and even that the heads of the plan have been digested. 
The measure has long been a bvourite one with the British 
Government, and perhaps this may be thought a favourable moment 
for bringing it forward — when moderate men are disgiuted with the 
excesses which have taken place on the popular side. I cannot, 
however, suffer myself to think that it will be thought prudent to 
make the experiment when it is known how rooted an opposition 
must be given to it by all those persons and olasBes of persons who 
are most likely to influence, and may indeed be said to oonstitute, 
the public mind here ; at the same time, if the people of England 
concur in it, there is little doubt that they can procure a majority 
in this Parliament to adopt it, and that it would for the present 
be submitted to, but it seems to me equally clear that in the course 
of not many years it would be followed by a separation, an event 
ruinous boUi to Great Britain and Ireland. 

It is now fall time for me to give you some private nevra of 
■ome of your friends here. To begin with myself, I have come into 
Parliament for one of Lord Chorlemont's seats, which he proposed 
to me in a very banduome and flattering manner. Whether I have 
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ftoted a prudent put in at all ooming into Parliament I do not 
know. In all events, the situation in wliich I am placed cone- 
sponds perfectly with my sentiments, and I am at liberty to act in 
a manner whioh, though it cannot leoommend me to my party, yet 
I think may be not without some use to the conntry. Yfyax tneoA 
Dobbs is my ooUeagae. The only alterations wbloh have taken 
plaoe at the Bar are the retirement of Boraton, the death of Mark 
Bereaford, and the adTancement of Wolfe to the King's Bench in 
the room of Glonmel. His (Glonmers) good fortnne aooompaoied 
him to tJie very last : he died on the ni^^t of the S2nd May, im- 
mediately preYions to the day on which the rebellion broke ont, 
and on which the dty of Dublin was to bare been swsed and the 
principal members ol the aristocracy destroyed. I assure yon 
many sagacious people angnred very favoniaUy to the revolntioa 
from that droomstanoe. All those changes have hitherto pro- 
daoed very little efect on the Bar, as the terrora of the revolutioa 
had nearly put a stop to all basinesB, so that on yonr return you 
Trill find thinp pretty nearly fn itata qvo. Bob Day has been 
made a Judge in the place of Bob Boyd who reugned, and Luke 
Fox has turned patriot. Politioians pretend to connect these 
events in the relation of cause and effect ; for my part I give no 
opinion. Your friend Harrington was promoted on the death of 
Flood to the place of Judge of the Adn^lty, which yon know is 
held during good behaviour, and Egan was appointed to succeed 
Day as Judge of Eilmainham, which ofQce.in order to gratify him, 
has been by an Act of last session made independent of the Crown. 
Those two great patriots have so much of the old Boman feeling 
about them that no considerations of gratitude could restrain t^ieir 
zeal for the public, and accordingly they have been in violent 
oppoution during the whole of the Session : you see there is still 
some virtue left amongst us. Arthur O'Connor and a large cargo 
of Irish patriots are on the point of departure. It is said they are 
intended as a present for America. I doubt much whether they 
will not be considered as an acquisition. You will be surprised at 
seeing in the report of the Committee of the Lords some facts 
relative to Grattan. In consequence of his acquiescing under that 
statement without any attempt at denial, he has been struck off 
the list of the Frivy Council and disfranchised by most of our 
oorporatioDS. I lament that he has subjected himself to any 
degradation, for such a man is much wanting to Ireland. 

The Ponsonbys have absented themselves from Parliament, 
grand juries, and all part in the constituted authorities, £c Their 
whole party (Bowes Daly, &o.) have pursued the same course. 
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Latterly they seemed disposed to relent a little, bnt I should 
anppose they are not yet qnite satisGed how things will turn out, 
and they have already had enough of guessing. Toler, in his new 
sitoalaOD of Attomey-QeneTal, is just as dignified and discreet as 
you would have supposed. Jack Stewart, solicitor, and Osborne 
counsel to the Commissioners. I think I have given you a snffi- 
oient dose of public and private history. Your friends here are 
aDxious in their torn to hear something from you about your side 
of the water, but would rather learn it from youi-self in person 
than by letter. We are indeed all very anxious to see 70a here 
again speedily, and lament that any business should be of suffioient 
importance to detain you so long, though there never was a 
time at which a professional man might with more impunity have 
been absent than hitherto. I think, however, things will now very 
rapidly alter, and I am sure you will not think it an impertinent in- 
trusion in me to tell you that all your professional friends here 
look anxiously for your return, and hope it will not be deferred a 
great while longer. Let me assure yon that there is not one 
among them who more sincerely and atfeolionately wishea for it 
than I do. If this should find you in America and you should 
make any further stay there, I hope you will let me have a few 
lines from you, and let me know if there is an}rthing I can do for 
you here until you return. Your family are all well — I need eay 
nothing particular of them, as they write to you by this conveyance. 

The D joins me in aSectionate regards to you, as do Mrs. 

Plnnket and my sisters. 

Believe me, dear Dunn, 

Very truly and affectionately yours, 

W. C. PWNKBT. 
Pablin, OalobM 33, 1798. 
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VI 

SIB BOYLB BOCBS 

Hebodotxjs ia not more indisputably the father of history 
than IB Sir Boyle Boche the father of bolla. No doubt there 
were naakera of bulla before bis day, even as brave men lived 
before Agamemnon ; bat they are not remembered, and if 
their bnlls have enrvived them they are credited to Sir 
Boyle by a posterity generously forgiving and forgetful of 
his famous indictment. It is trne that Bicbord Lovell 
Kdgeworth, in bis once celebrated Essay on Irish Bnlls — of 
which, by the way, the only readable pages were written by 
his daughter — makes no mention of his still more celebrated 
contemporary. Bat then Bicbard Edgewortb, with all his 
pecoliaritifls, was a gentleman of the old school; and ia 
1800 it was not considered good form to put one's acqoain- 
tances into a book. Besides, it may be doubted whether 
Edgewortb really knew what a bull ia. Jndged by his 
illostrationB, he certainly did not. Thus be quotes as an 
example of a bull the blunder of the French gentleman who, 
in endeavouring to compliment an actress, replied to her 
modest self<depreciation that ' to act that part a persoa 
should be young and handsome/ ' Ah madam 1 you are a 
complete proof to the contrary.' This is a blunder, a 
gaucherie, but it is surely not a bull. Edgewortb'a object, 
however, was to prove that the form of blunder known as a 
bull is not peculiarly Irish, and, like all special pleaders, be 
loses himself occasionally in the refinements of his own 
arguments, frequently confounding the exaggeration of 
hyperbole with the extravagance of a bull. 

But we must not press too hardly on a writer who lacked 
the enlightening definitions which have been supplied by 
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BubBeqaent mterpreters from the days of Sydney Smith Uy 
those of the editor of the 'Kew English Dictionary.' The 
latter, by the way, supports Bichard Edgeworth's view. He 
defines a bnll as ' a self-contradictory proposition ; an 
expression containing a manifest contradiction in terms, or 
involving a ludicrous inconsistency onperceived by the 
speaker ; now often with epithet Irish, but the word had 
been long in use before it became associated with Irishmen.* 
By way of illustrating the latter assertion, the editor quotes 
from the letter of a soldier in the year 1702 : * These gentle- 
men seem to me to have copied the bull of their countryman, 
who said his mother was barren.' The contest of this ia 
not given, hut one would be incUned to lay odds that the 
gentlemen were Irishmen, in which case a very reBpectable 
antiquity is ascribed to what the editor alleges to be only 
a very modem connection between bulls and Irishmen. 
Sydney Smith's attempt comes nearer the mark. ' A bull,' 
he says, ' is an apparent congroity and real incongruity of 
ideas suddenly discovered.' But these and all other defini- 
tions misB one of the chief elements in the humour of a bull, 
which is surely the unconacionsness of its author when 
making it. The eraence of a bull is really indefinable ; bnt, 
fortunately, this does not matter, for the distinction of a 
real bull is that it is instantly recognisable as such. And 
this it is which gives Sir Boyle Boche his acknowledged 
pre-eminence. All his authentic bolls are manifest at once 
for what they are. They are absurdities incapable of 
explanation, but needing naae; verbally irreconcileable in 
their contradictions, yet unmistakably conveying the mean- 
ing intended. Th^ are lucid obscurities, in which the 
verbal confusion is not sufficient to conceal the speaker's 
idea. When, tot instance, Sir Boyle asserted that ' the best 
way to avoid danger is to meet it plump,' he only gave 
awkward expression in a ludicrous form to a serious truth. 
The bull may pass for an aphorism. Sir Jonah Barrington, 
atoning in this as in other cases for the inaccuracy of his 
facts by the shrewdness of his observation, notes that Sir 
Boyle seldom laundied a blunder from which some fine 
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maxim might not be extracted. Eveiy one ie familiar in 
the modern Hoase of Commons with the amendments 
which he deprecated in the Irish one — ' amendments which 
make matters worse ; ' and inspectors of weights and 
measures, as well as the hibtdons public, have bad reason 
before now to sympathise with hia proposed bill to enact 
that ' a gnart bottle should hold a qaart.' His bulls however 
are not always quite so pointed. Sir Boyle's infelicitous 
mode of conveying an invitation to s noble lord to partake 
of his hospitality is among the best known of his blunders : 
— ' 1 hope, my lord, if ever you come within a mile of my 
house, that you'll stay there all night,' a blunder which has a 
family resemblance to the most immortal of all his bulls, 
that of the bird in two places at once. 

It is not a little strange, and is certainly subversive of 
the popular conception of him as the Fool of the Orsttan 
Parliament, that the greater part of Sir Boyle Boche's 
public career was passed in the discharge of the duties of 
an office for which a dignified and decorous demeanour is 
among the chief essentials. The member of Parliament 
who survives in popular recollection as a mountebank and 
buffoon held for close on a quarter of a century the office of 
Gtentleman Usher and Master of the Ceremonies to the Irish 
Court. If he was also unofficially appointed to the post of 
Court Jester, he knew when to lay aside his cap and bells, 
and took care to observe all the minutite of Viceregal 
ceremony. We find Lord Charlemont referring to his 
approval as a necessary condition precedent to a visit from 
the Lord Lieutenant. Hie Excellency (Lord Camden) vnll 
honour him thus ' if etiquette and Sir Boyle permit.' It is 
perhaps worth while, in recalling some of the q>ecimens of 
unconscions humour which have mode Sir Boyle Boche's 
name so f amihar, to gather together the few facts regarding 
his life which seem worth preserving, and which, at so great 
a distance from his death, it still remains possible to collect 
from sundry scattered sources. 

Sir Boyle, who was bom in 1736, was the youngest of 
three sons of Jordan Boche, a small squire in the county 
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Qtlwa,y, whose immediate ancestors had migrated to Con- 
nanght, embracing the less disagreeaUe of Cromwell's 
oompnlsory alternatives. "Whether or not his boast was 
warranted that he ' had more Macs and O'a in his name 
than all the O'Calloghane, O'Brallaghans, and O'Briens pat 
together,' there is no dotibt that Sir Boyle csjne of ancient 
Irish hneage — the (}alway Boches being a branch of the 
family of which Lord Fermoy was the head. Prior to their 
exodus they had occapied a good position in Xiimerick, of 
which city Sir Boyle'a great-grandfather had been four 
times Mayor. His grandfather's adherence to the loyalist 
cause was the origin of the family misfortunes to which Sir 
Boyle thus referred in the Irish House of Commons. ' I am 
descended from a noble family in thiu country, who lost high 
honours and extensive properties for their loyalty. They 
sacrificed everything that was dear in this life to support a 
race of kings in their time to whom they swore fealty and 
allegiance.' 

At the Bestoration the exiled family made an nnsuc- 
cessfol attempt to obtain possession of their old lands in 
Limerick ; bot their loyalty to the Btaarts gained for the head 
of the family the barren honour of being created an Irish peer 
— Lord Tarbert of Cabirvalla was his title — by James II., 
after the deposition of that monarch. A sister of this 
gentleman was married to Sir Toby Butler, the Irish 
8olicitor-Q«neral of James II., who is known in history as 
the draughtsman of the Treaty of Limerick, and of whose 
life the only other recorded incident marks him as an 
appropriate branch of Sir Boyle's family tree. Sir Toby, it 
appears, like not a few of his contemporaries, was fond of 
his glass ; but on one occasion, being engaged in an important 
suit, he was indaced by his attorney to pledge himself not 
to touch a drop of Uquor until the conclusion of the trial. 
Having gained the verdict, Sir Toby was congratulated by 
bis attorney both on his forensie success, and on the absti- 
nence which was assumed to have contributed not a little 
thereto. ' Not so fast,' replied the advocate ; * I pledged my 
word I would not drink a drop of claret till I had concluded 
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my argament, and no more I did. Bat I soaked two fresh 
penny loaves in two bottles of claret, and I ate them I ' 

The !Boche family was, of coarse, originally Boman 
Catholic, and it does not appear at what period its head con- 
formed to the established religion. Probably it was 8ir Boyle'a 
father who 'verted at the same time that he sold his Galway 
estate and settled in co. Limerick. Through his mother, Sir 
Boyle was connected with Lord Kenmare's family, a connec- 
tion which had its consegaencea in the best-known episode in 
Boche's career as an active politician. Yoong Boche early 
embraced a military career, and is stated to have been present 
at the siege of Quebec. He certainly served in America and 
the West Indies, where he won considerable distinction ; and 
by 1770 he had attained the rank of major in the 28th Foot. 
On the breaking out of the American war of independence 
Boche was among the first to volonteer for service, and, ' at- 
tended by his captain and a grand procession, beat np for 
recmita in Limerick, and met with great success,' raising as 
many as five hundred recruits for the King's army. * He 
was the first man of rank,' says the historian of Limerick, 
' who, when the war broke out in America, with an honest 
zeal for his Majesty's service, beat up in person for recruits. 
Lord Kenmare gave hali a guinea additional bounty to every 
recruit.' On his retirement from the army Boche was 
appointed to a small sinecure in the Bevenue, and at once 
entered Parliament. He remained a member of the Irish 
House of Commons down to the ITnion, sitting snccessively 
for the boroughs of Tralee, Gk>wran, PortarUngton, and Old 
Leighlin. In 1778 he was appointed Gtentleman tJsher to 
the Lord Lieutenant, receiving a knighthood at the same 
time. In 1780 the faxLctione of Master of the Ceremonies 
were added to those he already discharged, and in 1782 he 
received a baronetcy from Lord Temple, the Lord Lieutenant. 
Sir Boyle retained his position of G-entleman Usher and 
Master of the Ceremonies, as well as his seat in Parliament, 
down to the Union, but on the demise of the Grattan Parlia- 
ment he did not seek election to the Impwial legislature. He 
made several attempts to secure a peerage ; and seems to 
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have gone Tery near attaioing that object dming "LoiA 
Westmorland's administration. Indeed, it seems strange 
that at a period when peerages were bo often the direct and 
immediate reward of political service, so diligent a promoter 
of ministerial interests should have failed to reach the 
dignity he desired. In 1801 he resigned his position at Coort, 
receiving a pension of 3002. a year, snbseqnently raised to 
4001. He died in Dablin, Jnne 4, 1807. 

Sach ore the main landmarks in Sir Boyle Boche's career, 
with the important exception of his marriage to Mary, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Frankland, a Yorkshire baronet. 
Sir Boyle, prond of this alliance with an English family of 
ancient lineage, is said to have been fond of referring to Sir 
Thomas's kindness tn having given him his eldest daughter 
— a boast which provoked Curran's retort, ' Ay, Sir Boyle 1 
and, depend on it, if he had had an older one, he wonld have 
given her to yon.' Whether it was this sarcasm which 
provoked Sir Boyle's hostility, or that on enmity had already 
been created between Boche and Cnrran, it is certain that 
the two men were peipetnally sparring at each other in the 
House of Commons, as the debates of the Irish Parliament 
testify. Nor was the witty advocate and orator always 
snccessful in these enconnters. One biting repartee survives 
to disprove Curran's assertion that all Sir Boyle's sayings 
were carefully elaborated. The former bad observed one 
night, somewhat magniloqnently, that he needed aid from 
no one, and could be ' the guardian of his own honour ; * 
whereupon Sir Boyle instantly interjected his sarcastic 
congratulations to the honourable member on his possession 
of a sinecure. 

It was, however, by no means exclusively as a master of 
tort repartee that Sir Boyle acquired his unique repntation 
as a Parliamentary humorist of the highest order. On the 
contrary, it was mainly by virtue of his genial manners and 
kindliness of disposition, joined to his extraordinary facility 
for felicitous blundering, that he was enabled to attain the 
position of first favourite with all parties in the House. 
' Such was his humour,' says a contemporary, ' that he could 
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at any time change the temper of the Honse. Thiongh his 
pleasant interference the most aof^ debates have freqaently 
conclnded with peals of laughter.' Such a talent was 
natorally nsefal to ministers, who often found Sir Boyle 
Boche'a boll a better answer to a troublesome opposition 
than any which the front bench conld offer. Who could 
pursue farther the prosaic and ntihtarian argrunant that a 
grant from the Exchequer woold operate onjuatly on the 
taxpayers of a future generation in the face of Sir Boyle's 
triumphant interrogative, ' Why should we put ourselves out 
of our way to do anything for posterity; for what has 
posterity done for us?' 

The debates of the Grattan Parliament are imezplained 
and anaccompanied by any such pleasantly instructive 
conunentaries as those which Mr. Lucy has provided for 
the information of future generations. The prosaic and 
busineeshke methods of Parliamentary reporters of the old 
school disdained the irrelevancies of applause or hilarity. 
There are no sign-posts, no ' cheers and laughter ' in brackets 
to quickly direct the student to Sir Soyle Boche's bulls, and 
the ' Essence of Parhament ' is only to be distilled by dili- 
gent pernsal of the memoirs and correspondence of contempo- 
rary celebrities. It is likely, too, that just as the friendly 
reporter of to-day trims and smoothes the slipshod rhetoric 
of Dor modem legislators, the decorous editor of these old 
debates ezpunged many of Sir Boyle Boche's choicest mot$. 
But, despite these drawbacks, the ' Parliamentary Register 
of the House of Commons of Ireland ' enables ns to get a very 
fait idea of the Parliamentary oratory of the member for 
Tralee. Here, for example, is his method of diverting the 
attention of the House from the powerful speech in which 
Curran had recommended a motion for an inquiry into 
abuses in the Boards of Stamps and Accounts : — 

Though I am in point of consequence the smallest man 
among the respectable majority in this House, yet I cannot 
help feeling the heavy shower of the honooiable gentleman's 
ilUberal and unfounded abase. If I had his advantage of 
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being bred to the laamed profession of the law, I ahonld be 
the better enabled to follow the hononrable gentleman 
throagh the long windings of hia declamation ; by snch 
means I should be blest with the gift of the gab, and could 
declaim for an hour or two upon me turning of a straw, and 
^et say nothing to the purpose ; then I coold stamp and 
stare, and rend and tear, and took up to the gods and 
goddesses for approbation, etc., etc. 

Again, in a similar strain of irrelevant bnt good-homonred 
absurdity, he is found laughing away the effects of one of 
G-rsttan's most passiouate pieces of declamation by a ludicrons 
hypotbesis : — 

Fray, Mr. Speaker, would it not be very comical if I 
should become a Whig? I wonder how I should look? 
But if that day should ever come, then we, the Whigs, in 
oppcffiition, will feel ourselves warranted by present ex- 
perience to discharge a demi-coiverin of filth on the Tories 
(who now call themselves Whigs), that shall so daub and 
besmear them that they shall only be fit for the hospital for 
inoniables. 

On another occasion he expressed his antipathy to a 
petition from the Dissenters of Belfast in favour of the 
Catholics in these uncompromising terms : — 

Now the question is whether we will receive the 
insidious petition of a turbulent, disorderly set of people 
whom no king can govern, or no God can please ; or whether 
we shall treat it with merited contempt. For my part, I 
call on you to dispose of it by tossing it over the bar, and 
kicking it into the lobby ; and I am determined to divide 
the House on it, even if I sbonld stand alone in so just a 
cause. 

It is not difficalt to understand that burlesque of this 
kind, delivered in a rich Inrogue, endeared Sir Boyle to an 
assembly not unwilling to be amused; and as his verbal 
oddities were not inconsistent with a soldierly appearance, or 
the manners of a welt-bred gentleman and courtier occupy- 
ing a dignified position at the Viceregal Court, he enjoyed 
exceptional facilities for turning his humour, conscious and 
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oncooscionB, to acconnt. Even his opponents had a kindly 
word for the genial Master of the Ceremomes. The author 
of 'Irish Political Characters,' an opposition scrihe, thos 
sketches him in 1799, towards the close of his career : — 

He speaks often, althoogh under the greatest disad- 
vantages ; for to oratory he has not, and anrely cannot 
imagine himself to have, the most distant pretensions. Of 
all orogueers he is the greatest. His language is neither 
aimple, correct, nor pure, seemingly the spontaneoos prodnc- 
tion of the moment, thongh conceived with ease, yet 
delivered with difEculty ; in a high degree quaint, and richly 
ornamented with that flower of rhetoric called a bull. His 
action is vehement and forcible. In reasoning, he has 
occasionally much dry hmnoui, and is not destitute at times 
of point and sarcaatic allusion. 

He had an excellent memory ; so good, indeed, as to give 
rise to the behef that his speeches were written tor him by 
abler hands, and got by heart by Sir Boyle. On one occasion 
he illustrated the accuracy of his memory and the audacity 
of his character at the expense of a brother member. Mr. 
Serjeant Stanley, anxious to produce on effect in an 
important debate, hod been at the pains to reduce his speech 
to writing. Unlackily for himself, the Serjeant happened to 
drop bis manuscript in the coffee-room, and walked back into 
the House onconacious of his loss. Sir Boyle Boche, picking 
np the document, speedily made himself master of ita 
contents, and, rising at the first opportunity, delivered the 
speech almost verbatim in the hearing of ite dismayed and 
astonished author. Sir Boyle's apology, when he had finished, 
only added insult to injury. ' S.&ce, my dear Stanley, is your 
speech again, and I thank you kindly for the loan of it. I 
never was so much at a loss for a speech in the whole 
coarse of my life ; and ante it is not a pin the worse Cor 
the wear.' On another occasion he amnsed and reheved the 
House, when irritated by the prospect of being obliged to 
listen to the reading of a mass of docoments as a preliminary 
to a resolution, by suggesting that a dozen or so of clerka 
should be colled in, who might read the documents 
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BimtiltaneonBly and thna dispose of the basmess 'in a tew 
minates. 

Notwithstanding the frequency of his appearances on the 
floor of the Eoiue, he was not above pleading the time- 
honoured escosee of the rhetorical tyro, and is to be found 
commencing an harangue with the stale exordiom * Unaccns- 
tomed as T am to pnblic speaking.' Bat possibly Sir Boyle 
was the inventor of this classic phrase. Of actual balls 
the Debates do not a£Ford many specimens, though a few 
genuine ones are to be tonnd in them. Deprecating a charge 
of inequality in the conunercial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland, he observed that 'he is an enemy 
to both kingdoms who wishes to diminish the brotherly 
affection of the two sister countries.' The petition of the 
citizens of Belfast in favour of the Eoman Catholics he 
described as ' an airy fabric based upon a sandy foundation.' 
In the discussions on the Union he observed that, ' what- 
ever clamour might be raised by interested men against 
a legislative union, he would venture to prophesy that the 
country wotild arrive at that state that when the Day of 
Judgment would come, the people of Ireland would call 
out and implore for an Union.' His readiness to give up 
• not only a part, bat, if necessary, even the whole of our 
constitution to preserve the remainder' is worthy of the 
most advanced disciples of a Tory Democracy. To Janius 
he referred as 'an anonymoua writer named Junius,' and 
he was heard on another occsision to ' answer boldly in 
the aGBrmative " No " ! ' In deprecating the excesses of 
the French Bevolution he conjured up a gruesome picture 
of the unbridled fury of the mob. 'Here, perhaps, sir, 
the murderous Marshal Daw Men (Marseillois) would 
break in, cut us to mincemeat, and throw our bleeding 
heads on that table to stare us in the face.' His inter- 
vention in debate was sometimes deprecated by the Oppo- 
sition, which, on one occasion, tried to cough him down. 
He met the interruption by producing some bullets, with 
the observation — ' I have here some excellent pills to 
cure a cough.' His personal courage being beyond dia- 
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pnte, this jest in earnest was quite safficient in those 
dnelUng days to procure attention for the remainder of his 
speech.' 

From these, specimens of his Parliamentary style it will be 
gathered that Sir Boyle was not a very serioas politician, or 
at least that he did not take a very serions view of his datiea 
as a member of Parliament. And althoagh he made himself 
nsef ol to the administration and was employed as a go-between 
in more than one matter of delicacy and importance, his most 
notable appearances in the poUtical arena only serve to 
emphasise this want of serioasnesg. His best-known achieve- 
ment in this capacity is his extraordinary intervention in the 
proceedings of the Yolmiteer Convention of 1783, in which 
he acted a part only leas remarkable than bis immnnity from 
the opprobrinm which might have been expected to attach to 
it. One of the principal questions before the Convention was 
that of the admission of Boman Catholics to the franchise ; 
uid it was an object of importance to the Irish Government 
to prevent this question from receiving the impetus which a 
resolution of the Convention in its favour woold be 
likely to give to it. To defeat the supporters of the move- 
ment. Lord Korthington, the Lord-Lieutenant, and his 
advisers availed themselves of the services of Sir Boyle Boche, 
whose family connections vnth Lord Kenmore and others 
enabled him to eaaiimo the part of an accredited exponent of 
the sentiments of the Bomon Catholic aristocracy. Sir Boyle 
accordingly authorised a leading member of the Convention 
to announce on the part of Lord Kenmare, when the question 
came up for discnssion, that the Boman Catholic leaders had 
abandoned the notion of demanding further enfranchisement. 
On reference to Lord Eenmsre it turned out that that noble- 
man hod never authorised any such communication. The 
equanimity of Sir Boyle Boche was, however, quite undis- 
turbed by this disclosure, and be defended himself by saying 
that Lord Kenmare being at a distance from town, he had 
lelt warranted in making such a statement by his knowledge 

' This inoidenl it tntrodueed by Charlei LeTer in hit norel ot Z%« Knight 
of Owj/nne. 
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t>f his lordship's sentmieiita. It most in jnstice be obserred 
that, indefensible aa wag Itoche's condnct on the ocossion, 
his nnanthorised statement did little injiutice to Lord 
Kenmare's private sentiments, as appears from the gnarded 
terms of the repudiation and from the subseqaent condnct of 
that nobleman in relation to the CathoUo claims. 

Although his conduct on this occasion has left Sir Boyle 
Boche nnder the reproach of being a vehement opponent of 
coDcessioa to his Boman Catholic coontrymen, such a view 
of him is contraiy to his known sympathies and expressed 
opinions. He was one of those who, lilce Lords Fin^Jl and 
Eenmare, as well as many liberal statesmen of the day, 
desired the abolition of the Penal Laws, bnt believed that 
concession to be safe must be gradnal. He was really the 
representative in the Honae of Commons of the sentiments 
of that Catholic nobility to which he was allied ; and in the 
debate on the Catholic petition of 1792, he amnsed the 
Honse of Commons with a lodicrons, if scorriloas, description 
of the plebeian leaders who immediately after onsted the 
nobility in the Catholic Convention known as the ' Back 
Lane Parliament.' Bat, on the other hand, he supported 
the Franchise Bill of 1793 in language which bears the 
impress of sincerity and eameHtness. ' The Bill,' he said, 
'in its present form I think a total emancipation of the 
Catholics, as far as is consistent with the constitntion ; and 
as that has always been my landmark, the present Bill has 
my entire approbation. Every person who knows me most 
be sensible how much I have at heart the interest of the 
Boman Catholics. I should act against my nature should 
not that be the case ; I am descended from them, and my 
nearest and dearest connections are among them.' 

Sir Boyle Boche, though he survives in popular recollec- 
tion only throngh his bulls, his blunders, and his oddities, 
thus appears to have occupied a conspicuous social, and a 
by no means inconsiderable political position in the Ireland 
of bis day. It speaks highly for his genuine kindliness of 
disposition that in times when poh'tical acrimony was un- 
sparing in denunciation and misrepresentation, but few of 
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the shafts of parfy malice were directed against him. Had 
it been otherwise — ^had his ability been greater or his 
amiability less — it coold never have happened that close on ' 
a centary after his death he ahoold stand u the typical 
representative of a mental peculiarity characteristically Irish 
in homoor and in good-homoor. 
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It has often been remarked that the history of Irish politica 
and the careers of Irish politicians present cnrionsly little 
trace of those distinctively Irish features which are commonly 
associated with the Irish people. The most careless, h&ppy- 
go-lncky, or devil-may-care Irishman, if he takes to politi<», 
is apt to bid good<bye to the geniality, high spirits, fnn and 
brunonr which are commonlyimputed to Irishmen of all creeds 
and classes as part of the heritage of the race. O'Connell is 
perhaps the only great popular leader who has carried into 
political contests something of the Dative-bom hnmoar 
which belonged to him ; and even O'Connell was never half 
BO mach an Irishman at Westminster as in the Fonr Courts 
at I>ablin. The L:ish politician, to whichever party he 
happens to belong, is generally in such deadly earnest that 
he gives his natural geniality little or no chance of asserting 
itself. Even in the old Irish House of Commons, where the 
atmosphere might be supposed to have been more favourable 
to native wit, the tone of political discussion was just as 
serious as it is at Westminster. A professional buffoon like 
Sir Boyle Koche nught occasionally startle the legislators of 
College Green out of their decorum ; but as a rule it was 
the warmth of Irish blood rather than the sunshine of Irish 
temperament that evidenced the nationality of that cele- 
brated assembly. Duels were more frequent than jests in 
College Green. Ko efFort of the imagination can figure 
Grattan perpetrating a joke ; and even such a wit as Corran 
scattered little of the golden coin of his fancy about the 
benches of the House of Commons. 

The half 'forgotten Sancho Panza — ^not that his eminently 
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^aetical leader ma at all & Quixote — who was O'Connell's 
htnchinan throagh the thortive strng^es for repeal as well as 
dming the lictorioas battle for Catholic Emancipation, is no 
ezcepticHi to the genoal rale that an Iiiahman takes his 
ptditics in deadlj earnest; but as there have always been 
people who, though not witty themselyeB, are the cause of 
wit in others, so the irtiimsical eccentricities of ' Honest 
Tom Steele * {soTide an element of comedy which is no on- 
welcome admixtore in the stormy and tragic drama in which 
he played a not inconsiderable put. For wild, erratic, and 
nsh as he certainly was, eccentric to the point of absurdity 
as he often appeared in speech, demeanour, and dress, Steele 
was an important &ctor in O'Connell's sncceaa. A Pro- 
testant and a landlord, bis support of the Liberator, whom 
he seconded at the nomination, was invaloable at the Clare 
ElectioD, and, indeed, it was largely hy his advice that 
O'Connell was guided when he took the momentous decision 
to oppose the re-election of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald. Sbeil, who 
was certainly well qnalified to jndge, has left it on record 
tiiat to Steele's influence and exertions the trinmph of 
O'Connell on that extraordinary occasion is lately to be 
ascribed. 

Thomas Steele came of an old Somersetshire family, a 
branch of which had at the time of his birth been settled 
for more than a century in the coooty Clare, where there 
was a not inconsiderable property to which the fntoie 
agitator succeeded at an early age on the deatb of his uncle. 
His father, William Steele, died before he was born. 
A Protestant and a landowner, young Steele received the 
training natural to bis birth and position. He was edncated 
at Trinity Coll^^, Dnblin, where he graduated in 1810, and 
from thence be went to Cambridge, at which University he 
also proceeded to a degree. Indepfmdent of personal exer- 
tion, he appears, nevertheless, to have qnalified himsetf for 
the profession of engineering, and became an Associate of 
the Institate of Civil Elngineers ; but he made no attempt 
to torn his acquirements to practical advantage, for the 
patenting of an invention called the ' commanicating diving 
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V>eU,' of which he published an accoont in the 'London 
Philosophical Magazine,' can scarcely be considered as a 
BerioQS exercise of his professional attainments. His scientific 
tastes, however, led him to project from time to time schemes 
for the development of the material reaoorces of his native 
country throngb the agency of engineering. In 1828 he 
published a work designed to propound proposals for the 
improvement of the Shannon navigation. How far his pTO- 
jects were feasible from a professional point is hardly worth 
inqniring now ; bnt the corioos twist of impracticability and 
oddity which showed itself in abnost every action of Steele's 
life, exhibited itself in the whimsicality which led him to in- 
corporate in the same Tolnme which contained this highly 
technical disquisition on the engineering difBcnlties of river 
navigation, a atrange medley of politics. The coDJunction of 
Defoe's celebrated essay on the apparition of Mrs. Veal with 
the pions and ponderous platitudes of Drelinconrt on Death 
was not more incongruous than the inappropriate blend of 
science and politics which was introduced to the pnblio 
under a title of extraordinary length, with an oddly inappro- 
priate motto.* 

Throughoat his life Steele manifested an intense en- 
thusiasm for lost causes and forlorn hopes. Sheil in his 
sketches describes bow in the Spanish war of 1821 he joined 
the patriot army, ' and fought with desperate valour upon 
the batteries of the Trocadero.' The sincerity of his devotion 
to the struggle of the Spanish insurgents in their endeavour 
to overturn the monarchy was attested by his raising the 
scm of 10,0001. by a mortgage on bis family property, every 
foriihing of which was expended in the pmrcbase of stores and 
supplies for the expedition fitted out for the assistance of 

■ PrtKiUal Stigfettmu o» tin QrniMral Inprovniuni cf At NavigaKott nf 
a* SkoNtKM MtoMn Limtriek and tlu Aliantie; and mart pariiovtariy ^ 
thai fort of it nomad byPiloit'T^t Narroiot.'tDiih tome nmarktimlgndtd lo 
ertatt it dottbt ef tkt fairntu of not lumping faUh taitk (hi Irith Boman 
CatkoUet tiftmr ii»i/ kadbttn Ivrtdintoa 8iirr*ttd*r i^ Limtriekftluir primeA' 
foifitrints) by a Trtaiy. B7 Tbamu Steals, Eiq., ona of iba PrataitMil 
mambeit of tba IiUb Catholie AMOol*tion, U .A. Migdalana Collafta, Cuabtidga, 
and an Auoeiat« Uembw of tba London InstitDla ol CIti'I Engjneais. 
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the rebel forces. He Eetnined from fipaia BiUTomided by 
SpaniBli exilea, to whose wants he miniatered, and published 
his ' Notes on the Conduct of the War in Spun.' Bat this 
book is cnrioofily devoid of incidents, and bears bat few 
marks either of the pictoresgne enthiiBiasm of its author, or 
of those moving accidents of war which might be expected 
in the record of a civil struggle. 

Shortly after this episode, the fltmggle for Emancipation 
becoming acute, Steele attached himself to O'Connell, and 
thenceforward his whole career was devoted to the Irish 
National movement, and his whole being merged in an 
absolute, onquestioning devotion to the person of the 
Ijiberator. In fact, he almost ceased to have any indepen- 
dent identity or separate volition, and almost the only 
notices of him which remain are to be found in references 
contained in the bi(^praphies of his ' Chief.' When O'Conndl 
died it was time for -Steele to die too. His once ample 
competence had been by that time completely wasted by 
his sacrifices to the causes he had embraced ; and his 
formerly exuberant spirits experienced the reaction common 
to sanguine and unbalanced natures. He attempted suicide 
by throwing himself into the Thames off Waterloo Bridge, 
and though rescued from drowning he died, a broken spirit, 
a few days later on June 15, 1648. His remains were 
brought to Ireland, and the faithful henchman lies beside 
his master in the cemetery of Glasnevin. 

Though his part in the straggles of his time, important 
as it was, was relatively small, Steele's is onqaestionably one 
of the most picturesque and attractive figures in the history 
of Irish popular movements, and it may be worth while 
by a few anecdotes to attempt to convey a just idea of his 
whimsical character and of those qualities of integrity and 
patriotism, bravery and simplicity, which won for him a 
unique place in the regard of opponents as well as of friends, 
procuring him the title, by which he will always be 
known in the annaU of Catholic Emancipation and of the 
Bepeal Movement, of ' Honest Tom Steele.' 

Of tb^ extravagant oddity of Steele's chsiacter the illus- 
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tratioDs are nnmerons, and there is little doabt that his 
eccestricity reached almost the verge of ineanity. Sir Jamea 
O'Connell, a brother of the great Dao, who was not how- 
ever always or altogether sympathetic with his relative's 
doings, was once asked why a man of O'Connell's sagacity 
had appointed a semi-lonatic to the post of ' Head Pacificator 
of Ireland,' as Steele was asoally called. ' Why, indeed I ' 
answered James, dealing a donble-edged thmst at his brother 
and his brother's lieutenant, ' pray, who the devil else would 
take snch an office?' Eat this is probably an extreme 
view, for James O'Connell was fond of putting things in 
this caTistic way ; and once being asked at what period his 
brother's money troubles commenced, he replied, 'Well, Dan 
was a conple of years older than me, and I don't remember 
him till he was fourteen ; but he was in trouble then and 
never got out of it since.' 

At O'Connell's second election for Clare he was opposed, 
it is cnriooa to remember, by William Smith O'Brien, after- 
wards the leader of the Toung Ireland movement, but who in 
1629 acted wiUi the landed g^itry in opposition to the 
champion of Emancipation. Speaking on the hustings in 
the course of the contest, O'Brien affirmed that O'Connell 
was not supported fay any of the gentry of Clare, whereupon 
Steele promptly challenged and fought him, considering 
himself personally affronted, in the character of a Clare 
landowner, by a speech which was certainly never intended 
to apply to him individually. Mr. O'Neill Daunt, one of 
Steele's contemporaries and comrades in the O'Connell 
agitation, includes in his memoira several anecdotes of 
Steele's pecuharities. Among his idiosyncrasies was a love 
of pompous and high-sounding, and withal vehement, 
language, which reminds one of Walter Savage Landor, as 
caricatured by Dickens in 'Bleak House,' and which, applied 
to the most trivial occasions, often sounded ridiculous 
enough. In the midst of some tremendous invective agains 
one Peter Purcell, who had treated bis chief with disrespect 
O'Connell sought to mollify him by saying he had himself 
folly forgiven Purcdl. * You may forgive him. Liberator 
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replied Steele ; ' in the discharge of your ethereal fonctions 
aa the Moral Begenerator of Irelaod yon may forgive him. 
bnt I also have my ovn fanctionB to perform ; and I tell 
yon that, ae your Head Paci&cator of Ireland, I never can 
forgive the diabolical villain.' 

At a political meeting held in Tralee on a bitterly incle- 
ment day, the snfEeringa of a poor harper who, in the 
iotervalB between the speeches, songht to enliven the audience 
by snatches of Irish airs which his half-frozen fingers 
scarcely sofTered him to play, araosed the commiseration of 
O'Connell's dan^ter. 'Fray do something for that poor 
fellow,' she said to Steele; 'he looks very miserable.' ' Make 
yoor mind easy aboat him, danghter of Ireland's Liberator,* 
answered the Pacificator. ' I have taken care of the bard. I 
have made him immortal. By virtue of my office I have 
coDstitiited him O'Connell's chief mtwician.* 

Thongh violent in his language, Steele had a great and 
sincere horror of outrage, and occasionally took curious 
methods of showing his reprobation. On one occasion his 
account for expenees, when presented to the Committee of 
the Bepeal Association, was found to include a cha^e for a 
large quantity of black crape. Asked for particulars of thia 
expenditure, Steele explained that he deeired to show the 
authors of an agrarian murder in Tipperary that their 
crime had put the Association in mourning, and accordingly 
he had travelled through the county with his carriage 
thickly draped with the trappings and suits of woe, and 
displaying a laurel branch, being the neatest available ap- 
proach to an oUve, likewise enfolded in the same material. On 
another occasion, when disturbance and outrage in the county 
Limerick threatened to compromise the nationt^ cause in 
the eyea of its English sympathisers, the Pacificator ap- 
peared on the scene solemnly waving a white flag edged 
with green, and displaying the legend, ' Whoever commits a 
crime adds strength to the enemy.' 

Steele's devotion to O'Connell was as absolute and as 
genuine as the devotion of a dog to its master, and was not 
the less sincere because it was expressed with his usual 
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zbetorical exaggeratioo. ' If my angnst leader, O'CoQnell, 
were to say to me, " Steele, place yourself upon that mine ; 
it is about to be sprmig, and you will lose your life, but it 
will be inthecaaseof Ireland," I would do it od the instant.' 
There are not many allasions in O'Coimell's letters to the 
most whole-hearted and devoted of his followers ; but there 
is no doubt that the great man both understood and ap- 
preciated the affection with which he was regarded Hia 
son, John O'Connell, in his ' BecoUections and Experiences ' 
(a poor book, but one which throws a good deal of light on 
the history of O'Connell's agitation), does justice to hia 
father's friend ; and his eulogy of Steele as ' one of the 
most single-minded, kind, and chiTalrous-sooled men that ever 
breathed ' may be takes as the expression of O'Connell's own 



John O'Connell describes the occasion of the only 
estrangement which ever occorred between leader and 
follower, and it was one peculiarly characteristic of the 
latter's foncifol and quixotic disposition. Bteele, who was 
never married, was smitten on a chance encounter in the 
streets of Ennis with a passionate admiration for a young 
lady whose beaaty took entire possession of his heart. With 
his usual openness and simplicity he made no attempt to 
disguise his feelings from any one save their object. ' I have 
no hope,' he told O'Connell. ' I do notknow the young lady, 
and I will not get myself introduced, for I am too poor a 
man to offer her my hand. But she is the only woman I ever 
have loved, and ever wilt love, and I shall love her till my 
death.' O'Connell, naturally enough, treated this extrava- 
gant declaration vrith good-natured ridicule ; but his defective 
sympathy nearly cost him the friendship of his follower, who 
declared that he could no longer act in politics under a leader 
who had BO misunderstood him. It is said that he actually 
retired for some months from the agitation, and was only with 
difficulty mollified by an absolute withdrawal of O'Connell's 
well-meant but injudicious criticisms. But if the misunder- 
standing was serious, the reconciliation was complete. 
Steele's devotion to his ' leader and the Father of hie country ' 
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contiimed to the death of the latter, and aa Mr. Daont saya, 
' when O'Connell died, life lost all ita savour for Tom Steele. 
His heart and booI bad been wrapx>ed np in the movement 
of which his defeated chief was the leader. To him there 
seemed nothing left worth living for.' 

Steele has been described by one who knew him well as 
a ' political Ossian.' The description is not inappropriate to 
the foQcifnl exaltation of hia temperament and the vagae 
bat grandiose character of his sentiment and expressions. 
It does not seem likely that the comparison with Ossian was 
made with any reference to Steele's literary productions, 
which, as has already been noted, were pnbbshed in a form 
singnlarly mifitted to attract a reader, and have long since 
gone to the limbo of forgotten pamphlets. Bat qaaintly 
interspersed in the pages of his pamphlets on the Shannon, 
between dry demonstrations of mechanical problems and 
bold declarations of poUtical views, are to be fonnd passages 
which poBsesB jast that sort of wild beauty which might 
have prompted sach a parallel. Perhaps nowhere in 
English prose coold a more perfect example be fomid of 
Celtic melancholy than is contained in the closing sentences 
of the extract with which this brief epitaph may well caa- 
dude: — 

There is a spot apoo a momitain promontory in Fingal 
where, in my early lioyhood, external natare first burst upon 
my vision in beanty and sublimity, not separated, bat in com- 
bination. Upon ^e eastern sidje of the solitoi^ mountain, 
where it shelves abruptly to the sea, and so near to its 
Bummit that there was a glorious expanse of horizon, was a 
little fountain, bursting among the rocks, and wild flowers, 
and sunbeams. A bee humm^ over the flowers close to the 
fountain and its Uttle rill ; some sea-gulls whirled and 
floated in the air high above the sea that broke upon 
the shore, and there was a distant bu:k with white sails, 
holding on her coarse upon the swelling tide. Whenever I 
call this scene to remembrance, ' pure, bright, and elysian,* it 
floats in my imagination like a vision of enchantment. This 
is the pure elysian enchantment of nature, without any inter- 
minglmg of feelings inspired by the history of the times of 
old. ' Canst thou loosen the bonds of Orion, or canst thoQ 
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bind the sweet inflaeuces of the Pleiades ? ' No ! and there 
are other sweet iuflQences too, that, while man retains his 
nature, never can be bound — 

Than iigimi 
Unto the thing! ot Mrth that tima h«th bent 
A ipirifB faaljag. 

Then la a powai 
And magla In tha ruined b»ltl«ni«nt. 

Andtohen I stand in the ancient cathedral 0/ Limerick, and 
listen to the choir and the organ ; when I hiear the chant of 
the High Mass, and ringing of the Mast hell, and view 
the incense ascending from the Altar m one of their Convent 
Chapels ; when I wander through the gardens of the Holy 
Sisterhood of St. Clare, and view their figures gliding 
among the Gothic ruins, or when I stand within the sanctuary 
of their Convent Chapel ; when I ait upon the andent bastion 
•n St. Munchim's Cemetery upon a gloomy evening, and 
listen to the sullen sough of the wind among the dark elms 
over my head, and the rushing flood of the Shannon that 
sweeps at its basement, and hear the roar of the bugles, the 
beat of the drums, and the voice of the trumpet within the 
Court of the Castle : — I become inspired by a feeling, solejnn 
and mowmpil ; different from that of which I am. susc^tible 
in any other place in the world, imt not very unlike that 
with which, upon the shore of the solitary lake where he re- 
poses, I hear the wind whisper at night in the grass around 
the grave of my father, wham I have never seen. 
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THB FBBNCB IITVA8I0S OF IBSLAND IS 17W 

I 

EnrUBBKI AND HIS MBM 

Fbw chapters in tiie cbegaered history of Ireland can have 
Jess attraction tor any Irishmaii,jealoaa for tiie honour of hia 
country than ihat which is occnpied with the tragic story 
of the Bebellion of 1796. A. civil struggle, however short- 
lived, leaves bitter memories behind it, and of the bitterness 
which the Rebellion provoked or aggravated there is but too 
mnch evidence in the venomous political pamphlets by 
which, in the guise of historical narratiyes, the partisans of 
both sides, writing within a few' years of the events, have 
photographed for posterity the passions of an nnhappy era. 
Nor is there in the story of the Eebellion, viewed merely 
as a civil strife between Celt and 8axon upon Irish soil, 
mnch which adds to that martial renown which on more 
legitimate battle-fields Irishmen, of whatever origin, have 
never failed to win for their country. Marked as deeply 
with the stains of religious fanaticism as with the scars of 
civil ranconr, the BebeUion ran its brief, nnhappy, and 
inglorious course almost without a single heroic incident to 
redeem its horrors. The rank and file of the peasant army 
indeed exhibited the undisciplined valour of their race. In 
the battle of New Koss, for example, they fought with a 
dash and enthusiasm which no disciplined troops could have 
exceeded, enduring a tremendous carnage with an indifference 
which, probably, no disciplined troops would have shown. 
But the rising produced no leader capable of utilising 
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the reckless courage of his foUcners, and it is oumaiked 
by any brilliant achievement of arms m which a sober 
patriotism may find some recompense for the safferiug entailed 
by the actaal conflict, or the conBequences which followed 
in its train. Its story is, as Mr. Lecky has called it, ' a 
dreary and ignoble story, in which there is nrach to blame 
and very little to admire.' Murders on one side, execatious 
and tortore on the other, indiscriminate passion on both, 
are the pictures presented to onr gaze in an impartial 
Surrey. And these sanguinary features of the straggle over- 
shadow all the rest. 

But if the story of the Bebellion itself ia repnlsive, the 
movement in which it originated led to the addition of at least 
one piotnresqne episode to the chronicles of the romance of 
war. The Irish insoxrection of 1798, which had been prepared 
and promoted in entire reliance on the promise of foreign 
assistance, in the form either of an actnol invasion of 
England from France or of a descent upon Ireland npon 
the scale of Hocbe's abortive expedition to Bantry Bay, vras 
followed by the only snccessful attempt of the Napoleonic 
wars to land a foreign force npon the shores of the Three 
Kingdoms. And the achievements of ' thfi little 4170;- of 
twelve hundred men which in' the space of a few. weeks 
overran an Irish province, defeated a superior farce, of 
British troops in an important engagement, tuid compelled 
a Viceroy who was also a diatingnished soldier to marshal 
the whole of the forces at the disposal of the Irish Oovem- 
ment to combat a serious peril, are full of all those elements 
of romance and adventure in which the Bebdlion itself is 
notably deficient. 

The story of the French invasion of Mayo has of course 
be«n often told, but lying ontside the general history of the 
Bebellion, and robbed by the accidents which delayed it until 
the Bebellion had been suppressed of the immense political 
importance which must otherwise have attached to it, it 
has scarcely received its proper meed of attention from 
historians. The British and Irish State Papers bearing on / 
the French invasion have long ago been carefully examined 1^ 
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eminent writers, and but little of what is essential to a fnll 
knowledge of the facts, so far as it can be derived from 
these sources, has been left unrecomited. Bnt the labonis of 
French investigatorB, and the pnblication of French archives, 
have in quite recent years added mach to the materials 
available on the sabject. At least two works ' of valne and 
importance, though not always free from prejadice, have been 
based on doctunents in the French Admiralty and War 
Office ; and the docmnents themselves have now been pub- 
lished nnder the direction of the historical section of the 
Staff of the French Anny, in three large Tolames.* 

Beaders of the Joomals and Autobiography of Theobald 
Wolfe Tone have no need to be reminded of the circnm- 
stances in which, as early as 1796, the project of a French 
invasion of Ireland had originated. In that year Wolfe 
Tone, who had gone into exile a twelvemonth earlier, visited 
Paris vrith his coUeagae Lewens to seek, as the emissary of 
the so^alled Irish Directory, the assistance of the French 
in an effort to establish Irish independence. And in the 
history of intrigue there is perhaps no more extraordinary 
chapter than that which records the marvellous adroitnew 
and indomitable purpose vrith which an unknown and 
friendless Irishman, ignorant of the French language and 
almost without introductions, made his way into the French 
Directory, and succeeded in pledging Camot, the coolest 
statesman of the Bepublic, and Hoche, at that time its most 
distinguished soldier, to embrace the cause o.* Ireland. 

Bnt in 1798 the conditions were less favotirable to 
the Irish cause than when Tone's persuasive -audacity bad 
captivated the Organiser of Victory. While tiie Bebellion 
was running its brief and sanguinary course, tie agente of 
the United Irishmen had been vainly seeking to induce the 
Directory to hasten the fulfilment of its pledge to equip a 
fresh expedition which might have an issue more fortunate 

' (1) Hoeht tn Irlandt. Pu O. EKUide. Puis, 18BS. (S) La Franc* U 
i'trUuidt ptndimt la BtaoluUon. Par E. Ouillon. Paris, 1888. -x,^ 

* Projett tt Tentotices d» Dilbargtitmtnt avx lUi Britattnigut/^ttx 
Edoiuud DcsbiUn, CapiUine breveU »d lei Cuiiuiien. B toLu Pws, 19Cb-l. 
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than that which, under the direction of Hoche and Grouchy, 
had been sacceesively befogged, becalmed, and shattered by the 
elements in Bantry Bay, or that other which, designed in con- 
cert with France for the same object, after lying for months 
wind-bonnd in the Texel, was Bnnihilated at Camperdown. 
For th© Directory of 1798 was not the Directory of 1796, or 
even of 1797. The men who had befriended Tone, and by 
whom the expeditions from Brest and the Texel had been 
undertaken and captained, were gone. Camot had been 
obhged to seek safety in consequence of the coup d'itat of 
September 4th, 1797, which changed the composition of 
the Directory, and which was the first visible sign that a 
power greater than the power of the Bepablic had arisen in 
the person of the commander of the army of Italy. On the 
28th of the same month Hoche, the most distingtiished 
general, with the single exception of Buonaparte, whom the 
wars of the Bepabhc produced, had died at the head of 
the army of the Khine. With him died the one steady 
friend to the Irish caase, the friend whose eotbosiaBm was 
snch that, ob Tone moomfnlly notes in almost the last page 
of his joomal, written while the Bebellion was in progress, 
' be woold be in Ireland in a month, if he only went with 
bis Etat-Major in a fishing-boat.' 

But above all the influence of Buonaparte hod become 
paramount ; and the influence of Buonaparte was unfavour- 
able to Ireland. 'He listened butsaidvery little,' writes Tone 
after an interview with the Corsican in which Lewens, as Irish 
Ambassador, hod represented the situation of Ireland and the 
desires of the United Irishmen. After three interviews it re- 
mained impossible to augur anything good or bad as to his real 
intentions. In tmth Buonaparte does not seem at this time to 
have seriously believed in the policy of an invasion either of 
England or Ireland, though he allowed the preparations to go 
forward. Already he was looking not to the West but to the 
East, and dazzled by the golden visions of Egypt and India. 
On February 23rd, 1798, after some monthfi of seeming 
indecision, he addressed a letter to the Directory, pointing 
out that the inefficiency of the French navy most render the 
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projected invasion inexpedient, and that, since the fleets at 
Brest and the Trael had failed to slip throngb the British 
blockade in the diirk nights of winter, it was idle to hope 
for better lorttine daring the months of spring or Bmnmer. 
And therenpoD he seems to have definitely abandoned all 
thoaghts of an invasion. Ten Aaya later, on March 6tb, in 
another letter Bnonaparte formulated his scheme for the 
captore of Malta and the conqaest of Egypt ; and on April 
12th it waa formally announced that it was throogh India 
and not through Ireland that the French armada, so 
laborionsly collected at such an euormona cost, was to attack 
England. The Army of the East was constitated; and on 
May 20th, the very month for which the rising in Ireluid 
had been arranged, and only three days before it actually 
broke out, Bnonaparte left Paris for the Mediterranean. 

With their treasury exhansted and their arsenals depleted 
by this expedition, designed for England bnt appropriated 
to Egypt, it waa scarcely possible for the Directory, even 
hod it so desired, to organise assistance for Ireland on a scale 
commensnrate either with the hopes of the Irish leaders or 
with the actnal military requirements of sach an enterprise. 
Yet its members did not wholly repudiate their pro- 
mises ; they professed still to cherish the notion of an 
invasion, and they still appeared to lend a ready ear to the 
representations of Lewens and his colleague. It is unfor- 
tunate that joat at this period we lose the vivid commentary 
of Tone, who had spent May and June at Bonen and Havre 
with the so-called army of England, and whose journal ends 
with his arrival on June 30th in Paris, whither be had 
moved from Havre to consult with the Minister of Marine. 
But there is little difficulty in following the course of the 
negotiations. On the outbreak of the Bebelliou Lewens 
had written to the Directory reminding it that the Irish 
Committee bad raised the standard of rebellion in reUance 
on the formal promise which he bad been instructed to 
convey to his associates that France would make the inde- 
pendence of Ireland the condition of any peace with England; 
describing the progr^B of the insurrection, and the strengrQi 
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of the English gairisou ; and indicating five thoosand troops 
of all arms, with thirty thoosoDd moBkets and artillery and 
monitionB of war in proportion, as the force neceesary to 
snpport the movement. On Jane 16th a farther appeal was 
mode in which the attention of the Directory was called to 
the aaccesB of the Bebellion.then at ita height, and a detach- 
ment of one thoosand men and five thonsond moBketa was 
stated to be Bafficient to assnre the liberty of Ireland. As a 
leenlt of these demands, and in recognition of their engage- 
ment to the United Irishmen, the Directory determined to 
eqnip rapidly an expedition designed on Qie plan of that of 
1796. Three Bquadrons were to be fitted out at Dnnldrk, 
Brest, and Bochefort, the fiiBt, directed by General Kilmoine, 
to convey the monitions of war for the whole army, the 
second and third, nnder AdmiralB Bompord and Savary 
respectively, to carry the soldiers and to be commanded 
respectively by Generals Ch^rin and Hambert. The whole 
was designed to provide an effective force of eight thoosand 
men. ChMn dechned the command of the second force, 
which was sabseqaently conferred on General Hardy. 

Wont of money, a feeble organisation, and possibly a 
lack of sincerity in their preparations, cansed nnexpected 
delay in the equipment of the fleet ; bat at length, on Joly 
SOth, Bmiz, the Minister of Marine, addressed the following 
despatch to General Hardy, to whom, as the senior of 
Humbert, the snpreme command of the expedition had been 
provisionally allotted. 

The executive Directory is bnsily engaged in arranging 
to send help to the Irish who have taken up arms to sever 
the yoke of British rule. It is for the French Government 
to second the efforts of a brave people who have too long 
suffered nnder oppression. It is the intention of the 
Directory to send troops, arms, and ammunition to Ireland, 
by different rontes but simultfuieously. Twelve small ships 
are to leave the ports of Dunkirk, Calais, and Boulogne, 
carrying artillery, muskets, and powder, and having on 
board uso a few Irishmen who are anxious to rejoin their 
conntiymen. At Bochefort a squadron of three fegatee is 
ready to set sail ; and at Brest the Directory has fitted ont 
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a Bqaodron, composed of one line-of-battle ship and six 
frigates, commanded by Admiral Bompard, which will carry 
the staff of the Army of Ireland. 

Full of confidence in yonx Toloni, yoor talents, and yoor 
enthnsiaam for liberty, the Execative Directory, while 
awaiting the arrival of General ChSrin, has charged yon 
with the provisional command of the army of Ireluid. 
Admiral Bompard will receive detailed instmcboDB as to the 
route he is to follow. He has orders to disembark at 
Killala, 8hgo, or Donegal.^ 

In addition to these instmctions Hatdy was provided 
with proclamations addressed to the Irish peaeantry, pro- 
bably the same as those which had been provided for Hoche's 
expedition, and some of which, bearing the signature of 
Kilmaine, were sabseqnently distribated pretty generally 
in Mayo, notwithstanding that Kilmaine himself never set 
foot in Ireland. Hardy's orders coocladed with the follow- 
ing statement of the political objects of the expedition and 
of the means by which they were to be effected. 

It is most important to take every possible means to 
aronsQ the public spirit of the country, and particularly to 
foster sedulously its hatred of the English name. Yon will 
neglect no opportunity of making known the crimes which 
an odious Government has committed or may seek to com- 
mit in Ireland. It is needful too that yon should maintain 
the most stringent discipline among your troops, who 
should serve as a model for the Irish levies, imd impress 
npon your comrades that they should look on the Iri^ as 
their brothers, as citizens persecuted by a tyrannical 
Government, the enemy of every free man, and that, fight- 
ing for the same cause, they should be united by the same 
ties and the same sentiments. The Executive Government, 
citizen General, is persuaded that you will justify its con- 
fidence by your conduct of the important mission with 
which you are charged. There has never been an expedi- 
tion whose result might more powerfully affect the political 
situation iu Europe, or could more advantageously assist 
the Bepublic. May your success be commensurate with 
my good wishes in your behalf, and bring to a people too 
long the victims of despotism the blessings of Uberty and 
equality. 

■ PnjtU if ZWEoritMftMnU, p. IH-l : Bnik (o Hud j, 13 thumidoiu 
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Despite this imposing Isjigaage it is difficult to believe 
that the Directory was really in earnest. It is certain at 
least that while they issued orders they withheld the 
moans of complying with them. Neither Hardy nor Hum- 
bert was BDppUed with fmids to pay his soldiers, nor, 
although it was intended that the two fleets should start 
Himaltaneoasly, had any date been fixed for their departure. 
In these circumstances Hardy remained in the roadstead of 
Brest patiently awaiting an order from the Treasury (which 
never came) for 135,000 franca. But his second in com- 
mand, less patient and more resourceful, was not to be 
hindered by the parsimony or poverty of his Government. 
He succeeded in obtaining an advance of 47,000 francs from 
the paymaster at Bochefort, who was accommodating enough 
to supply him without awaiting a formal order from the 
Treasury at Paris ; and having thus supplied himself he set 
sail from Ais on Angast 6tb. The eicpeditioD consisted of 
three frigates, the> Concorde (44 guns), the Franchise 
(44 guns), and the Midde (38 guns). Distributed on board 
these vessels was an army of one thousand and seventeen 
men with eighty^two officers. The General himself was on 
board the Concorde. 

Humbert was not only, as vras shown by his conduct in 
thus taking the initiative, a man of vigorous and self-reliant 
will, but a soldier of experience and proved ability. He was 
indeed a characteristic product of the Bevolution, his career 
being in many respects typical of that of the many soldiers 
to whom the Revolution and its opportunities brought fame 
and fortune. If his knapsack did not chance to hold a 
Marshal's b&ton, that was the fault less of bis ability or his 
services than of the chance which, as he approached that 
summit of a French soldier's ambition, threw him across 
the path of Buonaparte. The son of a small faimer in 
Lorraine, Jean Joseph Amable Humbert was bom in 17$7 
at Bouvrey. At the age of seventeen certain youthful 
indiscretions had obliged him to leave the employment of a 
cloth-merchant to whom he was apprenticed ; and after wan- 
dering from one town to another in various capacities, he 
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had set ap as a deeJer in nbbit and goat skins, to supply the 
glove factories of Lyons. At the outbreak of the Berolntion 
he had been the first to join one of the volonteer r^imenta 
raised in the Vosges, the command of which he quickly 
reached through his combination of republican zeal and 
jnilitory efficiency. Thenceforward his progress was rapid. 
By 1794 he had reached the rank of General of Brigade. 
He received a command under Hoche in the army 
which was sent to effect the pacification of La Vendue, 
and which did so after one of the most sanguinary and 
merciless campaigns of even that sanguinary era, InHoche'a 
expedition he had been placed in command of the Legion of 
France, and, sailing on board the battleship Let Droita det 
Eonunet, had distinguished himself by his perscmal valoox 
in an engagement with two English veasela which inter- 
cepted his retreat. 60 badly did the -vessel fare between 
storm and shell that of fourteen hundred men only four 
hundred escaped with their lives, Humbert's experience in 
La Vend^ had taoght him bow formidable a sturdy and dis- 
affected peasantry might make itself to a civil government, 
and he seems to have believed that nothing but the leader- 
ship of a disciplined army was necessary to the success of 
an insurrectionary movement in Great Britain, Under this 
persuasion he had in 1797 suggested to Camot and bis col- 
leagues the desirability of organising an expedition to Scot- 
land or Cornwall, which, taking advantage of the disaffection 
in the English navy, might, he thought, achieve great sttc- 
ceases. Thus, when an expedition was decided on by tba 
Directory, Humbert, now that Hoche was no more, seemed 
marked out for its control. But his fierce and violent 
passions had earned him many enemies, and in official circles 
had inspired some distrust ; and he was in consequence 
designated only for the post of second in command. Of his 
appearance and manners a graphic description has been left 
OS by Bishop Stock, to whose admirable narrative of the 
invasion constant reference will be made in these pages. 

Of good height and shape, in the full vigour of life, 
prompt to decide, quick in execution, apparent^ mast^ of 
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his art, yon conld not refuse him the praise of a good ofiicer, 
while hi8 physiognomy forbade you to like him as a man. 
His eye, which was small and sleepy (the effect probably of 
much watching), cast a sidelong glance of insidiouBness and 
even of cruelty ; it was the eye of a cat, preparing to spring 
on her prey. His education and manners were indicative of 
a person sprung from the lowest orders of society, though 
he knew bow (as most of his countrymen can do) to assume, 
when it was convenient, the deportment of a gentleman. 
For learning he had scarcely enough to enable him to wtile 
his name. His passions were furious, and all his behaviour 
seemed marked with the characters of roughneas and 
violence, A narrower observation of him however served 
to discover that much of this roughness was the result of 
art, being assumed with the object of extorting by terror a 
ready oomphance with his commands.' 

The army of which this hardy soldier was the leader was 
of like quality with its general. One half of the troops had 
served under Buonaparte in the Italian campaign ; the re- 
mainder were from the army of the Bhine, and had served 
under Jonrdan, Morean, and Hoche. They were for the 
most part young men and, except the grenadiers, not of very 
striking physique ; yet men who, from their grim experience 
of five years' incessant war, might already be counted 
veterans. At the siege of Metz, in the winter of 1797, they 
bad slept cm the ground in holes dog four feet deep through 
the snow, and throughout the campaign the toil had been so 
incessant that one of their officers averred that he had not 
once removed his leathern garments for a whole twelve* 
month. In this hard school they had been trained to habits 
of the most perfect discipline, temperance, and simplici^, 
and had learned to live contentedly on the plainest fare. 
Of Humbert's officers none had reached, or were destined 
to reach, remarkable eminence, but all of them were efficient 
Bubordinates, and Sarazin, the second in command, a brilliant 
one. Among them were three or four Irishmen, who included 
Matthew Tone, brother of the more celebrated Theobald, 
and SnlUvau, nephew of Modgett, Tone's friend at the French 
Foreign OGSce, the latter being the only one of the Irish 
' Nairaiwi of wltat patted at Killala, p. Bi. 
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refogees sccompaiiTUig the ezpedititm who made good his 
escape when all was over. 

Two other Irishmen, holding command in the French 
army and attached to Hombert's immediate staff, deserve to 
be specially noticed. Bartholomew Teeling was the son of 
a Boman Catholic linen-merchant of Xii&hom, neu Belfast, 
who having taken an active part in the proceedings of the 
Catholic Convention of 1793 had, fonr years later, been 
arrested and thrown into prison for treason. Teeling, than 
a very yoting man of prepoEsessing manners and appeanuice, 
who had received a good education, bad in 1796 proceeded 
to France as one of the enuBsaries to solicit French assistance 
for the United Irish movement. His mission having become 
known to the anthoritiea at home, he had deemed it unsafe 
to retnm, and had then accepted a commission in the French 
army. He had served in La Vendue nnder Hocha, where 
he hod become acquainted with Humbert. Had the expedi- 
tion succeeded in reaching Donegal and pushed forward into 
Ulster as was intended, Teeling wonld have been particolariy 
useful to his commander from his knowledge of that province. 
As it was, though he had no special local knowledge of Mayo, 
he was active as an interpreter, displayed conspicnona 
gallantry both at Collooney and Ballinamnok, and, according 
to the testimony of his chief, was unsparing throughout the 
campaign in his endeavours to protect the lives and property 
of Protestants. A witness for the prosecution at the conrt- 
martial before which he was tried deposed to his conspicuous 
homanity, and said that when some rebels at Castlebar had 
endeavoured to excuse their oatrages by saying they had only 
injured Protestants, Teeling had warmly exclaimed that he 
knew no distinction between Protestant and Catholic, and 
would permit none. 

Accompanying the expedition in the capacity of inter- 
preter, and as such attached by a special commission to the 
General's staff, was Henry O'Keon, son of a cowherd of Lord 
Tyrawly and a native of the district in which the invadera 
ultimately landed. O'Keon had left Ireland at a very early 
age with such smattering of education as a hedge school could 
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ftfibrd. Making his way to Kantes he had, aftei studying 
divinity there tot some years, taken orders as a priest, and in 
1789 had already passed some years as a French cur6. The 
Bevolntion had of coarse stripped him of his preferment ; 
bnt accommodating himself to circnmstances he exchanged 
bis cassock for a sword. Entering the anny of the Repnblio 
as a private, O'KeoQ bad by 1798 r^whed the rank of captain. 
He was a fat, jolly, good-hamonred man, with raddy comite- 
nance and thick black eyebrows running into one Another. 
Of indifferent morals and accommodating conscience, he yet 
displayed, hke Teeling, a humane and tolerant disposition, 
exerting himself on every occasion to restrain the violence 
of patriotic, and still more of religions tervonr against the 
loyalists, a hnmanity which stood him in good stead when, 
t^en priaoQOT by the British troops at the recaptore of 
Killala, he foond his assnmed French nationality an nnavail- 
ing plea before the coort-mortial. The selection of O'Keon 
as interpreter heli» to explain Hnmhert's choice of Eillala 
as a landing-place, in preference to either Sligo or Donegal. 
O'Eeon was almost ignorant of English, retaining only just 
enongh of the langaage to make himself intelligible ; but his 
father hved near Ballina, and he was himself well acquainted 
with the whole district and a proficient in its vernacnl&r. It 
was therefore natural that Hombert, whose instmotionB 
allowed him a latitude of choice, should select as the scene of 
his first effort a country in which he could rely on the assist- 
ance of O'Keon's local knowledge and intimate acquaintance 
with the dialect and habits of the people. 

In other respects, indeed, the county of Mayo was a 
district little favourable to the success of such an enterprise 
as that in which Humbert had so readily embarked. The 
United Irish movement bad at first progressed but slowly 
in the West, and it had given the leaders no little trouble to 
develope it. Of the four provinces Connaught had, through- 
out the whole period of the agitation, been the least disturbed 
and had given the least concern to the Government. The 
extent to which the progress of the conspiracy was impeded 
by the jealousy and livalriea of the local Boman Cathoho 
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gCDtry (some of whcnn, influenced by the Hem. Denia 
Browne, brother to Lord Altamont and member for the 
Coonty, were desirons of acting independently of their 
brethren in the Eaat of Ireland and of promoting a separate 
Catholic petition) had obliged Wolfe Tone to nndertake in 
October 1792 what he describes in his jonntal u a ' peregrina- 
tion to convert the natives of Gonnaoght, and more especially 
of Gkilwsy and Mayo, to the true political faith.' Tone had 
then attended meetings in Ballinrobe and Oastlebar, bnt had 
met with little euconragement, finding the local leaders very 
finspicioQB of each other. On the Catholic Committee the 
western delegates acted nniformly with the more moderate 
section of that body, and displayed little sympathy with the 
violent measures recommended by its vehement secretary. 

The province seems to have remained outside the United 
Irish organisation down to 1796, though Defenderism ^ was 
rife among the peasantry. Bnt by 1797 many recruits had 
been enrolled among the lower ordrae, and these wexe drawn 
exclusively from the ranks of the Boman Catholics. At the 
meeting of the Ulster Provincial Committee of the United 
Irishmen on September 14th, 1797, it was retorted that 
Connanght was in a fair state of organisation. This change 
in the disposition of the Mayo peasantry, and the esclnsively 
Catholic complexion of the movement which then began to 
spread, was mainly dne to the immigration of some among 
the Boman Catholic population of Armagh and Tyrone, 
many of whom had been forced into exile by the outrages of 
the Peep of Day Boys which followed the defeat of the De- 
fenders at the Battle of the Diamond. As many as four 
thousand of these people are said to have immigrated to 
Sligo and Mayo. By the admission even of those who were 
not likely to exaggerate facts in theii favoor, they were for 
the most part deceit and indoetrious, and, from their skill in 
the linen industry and their general superiority in inteUigence 
to the peasantry of Connanght, their arrival was welcomed 
by the proprietors. The majority of these immigrants 
appeared to be free fr«n active disloyalty and readily took 
' Sm p. 49 tat an teeoiint at Utttniaiitm. 
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the oath 6f allegiance ; bat their presence, and the tales of 
oppreeeion which they bronght with them, natiurallj inflamed 
their Soman Catholic neighboun, while those among them 
who had been actively engaged in Defenderism in their old 
homes as naturally became centres of sedition in their new 
sarronndiDgB. They Isooght with them too the habits of 
organisation with which they had become familiar in Ulster ; 
and political clubs and meetings soon became nomeroas in 
the district. But above all they bronght with them a terror 
of Orangeism, spreading the most extravagant rmnoors as to 
the malignant and murderoas intentioQs of the Protestants, 
who, they averred, had entered into a conspiracy to massacre 
the entire Boman Catholic population. 

So far as r^arded Connaaght, at any rate, these asser* 
tions were without the slightest foundation, and it is certain 
that down to the actual outbreak of the Bebellion Orangeism 
itself had gained little if any hold in Mayo. The Bishop of 
Killala had denounced the institution, uid on the very day 
of the invasion was entering a protest in his primary visita- 
tion-charge against the first sentence of the Orange oath, ' I 
am not a Boman Catholic,' which appeared to him intolerant 
and unconcihatoty. The vehemence of the exiled Catholics, 
who attributed the persecution they had sofiered mainly to 
Presbyterians, had, however, by a not unnatmral process, 
led to the growth of the institution among the Presbyterian 
community of Mnltifarragh, which had been brought from 
Ulster to Connaaght earUer in the centnry by the Earl of 
Arran. 

Though the statements of the immigrants were accepted 
and propagated by disaffected priests, it certainly appears 
that their imputations apon Protestantism, and especially the 
confusion of the terms Protestant and Orange as thongh 
they were synonymous, were dne less to the priests than to 
the refugees themselves, who perhaps were hardly to be 
blamed for imputing to the Protestants of Mayo the treat- 
ment which had been meted ont to them by the Proteetanti 
of Armagh. It is worth noting that these Ulster Boman 
Catholics, better educated and with a higher standard of 
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comfort than the Catholics of the Bune ctass in the West, 
while they were among the most energetic supporters of the 
French, declined to serve with the Connaoght peasantry and 
insisted on forming a separate corpB. 

Bat, these religions distorbances notwithstanding, the 
general condition of the coontry continued down to a late 
period to be, at least to all outward appearance, orderly and 
loyal. Denis Browne, writing on December 30th, 1796, 
from Westport, informed the Government that the coontry 
was qaiet and loyal beyond expectation, and that the immi- 
grant Northerners were qniet and inoffensive. The reports 
of the Orange terrorism spread by the latter bad indeed, 
according to Browne, produced in some parts of the conntty 
a curious and incongruous effect. 'The inhabitants,' he 
wrote, ' of this part of Mayo have connected the French and 
the Presbyterians of the Xorth, who, they hear, invited the 
French over ; consequently they have transferred a ptntion 
of their hatred to the enemy, who they are persuaded are 
coming with their northern allies to drive them from their 
habitations and properties ; and so strongly does this operate, 
that I am persuaded they woold beat the French out of this 
country with stones.' 

Another circumstance which contiuued to sustain the 
impression that the West remained loyal was the success of 
the yeomanry movement in Connaught. As many as eight 
corps of cavah7, and a substantial number of infantry, had 
been raised. These, no doubt, were recruited mainly from 
the Protestant farming class, which was then much more 
nmnerous in Mayo than it ia to>day, but they also contained 
a far from inconsiderable number of Boman Catholics ; and 
there is no warrant for believing, as alleged by Musgrave, 
that, down to 1797 at all events, these latter were other- 
wise than cordial in their allegiance. The general con- 
fidence that was felt in the loyalty of the district, in its 
ability to resist external attack, and in its immunity frcnn 
internal disturbance, is plainly indicated by the langoage 
held as late as January 6th, 1798, by the Protestant clergy 
whose duty it was to preach at the services held in all the 
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diardies on the occasion of a general tbankagiyiDg foi the 
TJctorieB of Gape St. Vincent and Camperdown. On that 
occasion Dr. Neligan, a well-known clergyman and an active 
magistrate in the neighbourhood of Ballina, preaching 
before the Ardnaree Infantry, dehvered himself thos : ' It ie a 
pleasing source of consolation that, while some parts of the 
kingdom axe secretly employed in private machinations 
against the State and in preparing to assist a foreign enemy 
with the means for onr destmction, the inhabitants of this 
neighbourhood, actnated by the purest motives of patriotism 
and loyalty, twve boldly and openly come forward ander the 
banners of Government and arrayed themselves in arms 
tmdet respectable leaders determined to support their King, 
their Constitntion, their laws, and t^eir properties against 
the foreign invaders of their rights and liberties.' 

It is evident, however, that the confidence of the Govern- 
ment and its friends in the loyalty of the Mayo peasantry was 
impmdeutly exaggerated, and that throughout the early part 
of 1798 a spirit of active sedition had made itself felt amcmg 
the people. It is pretty plain, too, that the local leaders 
bad been instmcted to expect and prepare for the arrival of 
the French in their district. Meetings began to be freqnent 
in the neighbourhood of Ballina, and romoors of midnight 
drilling reached the eus of the authorities. Dr. Neligan, 
having in the snmmer procnred the arrest of a pedlar named 
Reynolds, had obtained a confession of a widely extended 
plot, together with the names of the leading persons 
iminediately concerned. But the country was so denuded 
of military that it was felt unsafe to attempt any very 
vigorous measures to explode the conspiracy. A few of the 
leaders were arrested and sent to Sligo for examination 
before General Taylor ; but they were discharged at the 
instance of the local mi^strate, who seemed satisfied of the 
groundlessness of the charges. One of the prisoners, how- 
ever, at once developed into an active insorgent so soon as 
the BebellioQ broke out. 

The magistrates were still further thrown off their guard 
by the es^emeas. with which, the oath of allegiance was 
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taken ; and so anziotis did ihe people appear to give thii 
guarantee of loyalty that in Jane a conunittee was formed 
by the magistracy under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Killala for the taking of the oaths by the Boman Cathoho 
priests and their flocks ; and the country being divided into 
districts, the oath was administered on Sunday after masa 
in all the parishes, and was taken almost oniTersaUy. It 
seems certain, howerer, that in more than one instance this 
eagerness of priest and people to testify to their loyalty 
originated in their anxiety to prevent, by an appearance of 
devotion to the Constitution, the quartering of any large 
garrison in their county ; and many of the clergy not only 
encouraged their flocks to join the insurrection when it broke 
oat, but were active in assisting the invaders. Bat to this 
conduct there were some notable exceptions. The elder 
priests shared as a rule the abhorrence of the French Bevo- 
lation which characterised their bishops. Father Conway 
of Ardagh and Father Grady of Bathrea not only exhorted 
their flocks to continue in tiieir allegiance, but braved the 
insult and assaults of their parishioners in defence of their 
principles. 

Whilst the organisation of disaffection in Mayo had thus 
aesmned a religions complexion, the Ores of religions in- 
tolerance were unchecked by the presence of any considerablQ 
body of Protestants among either the leaders or the rank 
and file of the movement. The United Irish organisation, 
as the testimony of Wolfe Tone proves, proceeded in Con- 
nanght almost entirely on a basis of Defenderism, and was 
thus exclusively Catholic. And whatever might have been 
the disposition of a few among the local Protestant gentry 
prior to 1798, the burning of BcoUabogoe and the massacre 
on Wexford Bridge effectnally deterred any of them from 
actively embracing the insurgent caose, while they in* 
evitably inflamed the ardour of the Protestant yeomanry 
and produced a craving for vengeance. So marked was the 
sectarian character of the disturbance in Connaught that 
in Mayo only two Protestants joined the movement daring 
the whole progress of the invasion, and these were men of 
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acbmttedly bad character who signalieed their defection from 
thedx loyalty to their soTereign by abjnzing their Church. Not 
only did the Froteetant gestry of ConnaQght hold lesolately 
aloof from the agitation, bat ^e niuuher of Boman Catholics 
of position and respectability who c&me forward was sicgo- 
lorly small. Indeed, no feature of the insurrection in Cod- 
naoght is more remarkable than the distmst of the invasion 
and its consequences which was shown by the better sort of 
the Bomon Catholics of Mayo, Galway, and Bligo. Of the 
few who did ocnne forward only two or three were men of 
any substance or of much personal worth. 

Such was the situation and dieposition of the province 
of Connangbt, and especially of the county of Mayo which 
wae to be the immediate scene of the invasion, when, on the 
morning of August 2S2nd, 1798, Humbert and his fleet, after 
a voyage of sixteen days, the monotony of which was dis- 
agreeably broken by a partial mutiny, occasioned by the 
clamour of the soldiers to receive their pay, and during 
which they bad been beating almost continually against 
contrary winds, reached the coast of Ireland. It had been 
Humbert's design, in accordance with his instructiona, to land 
in Donegal Bay, bat the wind being unfavoorable and time 
of importance, be adopted the alternative of Mayo, and the 
fleet dropped anchor in the bay oi Killala. 



II 

KILL All A 

On the northern shore of Mayo, but twenty miles from 
the north-western extremity of Ireland, and pleasantly situ- 
ated at the head of the wide bay to which it has given its name, 
lies the httle town of Killala. Never an imposing place, it 
has dwindled within the last century, and more particularly 
since the Great Famine, to little more than a village. Yet, 
small and poor as it is to-day, Killala a centory ago was a 
town of some importance, the port for the not inconsiderable 
grain trade of the oeighbouring disbict, and, from the 
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circumstance of its being the Beat of a bishopric, Berring as 
an OQtpost of civilisation on the frontiers of the wild West. 
Few places in that part of Ireland are more rich in tradi- 
tions and memorials of the past. The conversion of Aladth, 
or Aulay, the chief of a clan inhabiting part of what is now 
the barony of Tyrawley, and the fonnding of a chorch near 
the cell to which he retired, are among the best-aathenti- 
cated traditions of St. Patrick's missionary work ; and the 
Cathedral Church of Killala (CiU Aladth) has for thirteen 
oentories commemorated this conversion of the pagan war- 
rior into the Christian anchorite. 

The diocese embraces the wild baronies of Erris and 
Tyrawley, the fonner of which still remains perhaps the 
most primitive district in the three kingdoms. Secure in ita 
wild fastnesses of rock, torrent, and bog, guarded on its onter 
borders by a stormy and inhospitable coast, and to the 
south and east by a chain of wild mountains and wilder 
lakes, it remained almost to oar own day remote and nn- 
visited, ontraveUed and trackless as the wilds of Lyonnesse, 

a WMta land, when do ana oomea, 
Oi biith ooms, linca th« making of tha wwld. 

The reports of such adventurers as penetrated these 
solitudes from time to time were not likely to encourage 
travellers. When Bishop Fococke, in 1762, mode his tour 
through the island, he foimd Erris but little changed from 
the days of the first bishop of the Irish Church. A. few 
ruins of ancient fortifications seemed to attest the incursions 
of Danish invaders, and the remains of a small Protestant 
colony planted by the Cromwellian owners of the barony, 
which has since been absorbed in its surroundings, were 
still to be met with. Arthur Young describes the astonish- 
ment with which the people of Erris, in their rare visits to 
more civilised districts, viewed the unknovni marvels of 
trees and shrubs ; and it was not imtil 1620 that the country 
was rendered accessible to even a two-wheeled vehicle. 
Killala, however, situated at the eastern side of the lees 
primitive boiony of the two, and the seat since shortly after 
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the Beformation of the united dioceses of Killala ftnd 
Achonry, stood on a more fertile spot. Its pleaatuit fields 
and pastures had ministered in old days to comnmnities of 
monks, of whom the ^beys of Moyne and Bosserk are still 
the venerable memorials. In more modem times they hod 
famished the endowment of a bisboprio which, tbongh one 
of the poorest in the Irish Chnrch, was still a desirable 
piece of preferment, forming the first rung in the ladder 
of episcopal promotion, though its comparatively slender 
iDcome and remote situation caused the occupants of the 
see to ascend as rapidly as they could. In the eighteenth 
centoiy alone there were no fewer than thirteen bishops of 
KillaJa, of whom only three died in the see ; and an old 
lady, Uving in 1805, is said to have been able to count as 
many as eleven prelates who had ruled the diocese within 
her memory. Nevertheless the bishops of Eillala, despite 
these rapid translations, did their work, the later prelates 
ftt all events, in a manner which compares favoorably with 
the record of many of their richer brethren of the Irish 
^Establishment in the eighteenth century ; and they have left 
pleasant memories behind them. They resided in the town 
to which their presence lent importance and their incomes 
prosperity. After the amalgamation of the see in 1834 with 
the Archdiocese of Toam it became a saying among the 
inhabitants of the decaying town, where the old palace is 
now the workhouse, that ' the luck went out of Killala with 
the bishops.' 

In August 1798 Killala Castle, the see-house of the 
diocese, was tenanted by the penultimate Bishop of Killala, 
Dr. Joseph Stock, to whose presence in the town at the 
period of the invasion we are indebted for the follest, most 
interesting, and most authentic description of the character 
of the French army and of the episodes which marked its 
occupation of Eillala and the adjacent country. Dr. Stock 
woe a man not only of learning and piety, bat, as his 
narrative shows, of tolerant and humane disposition, as 
well as of shrewd observation. Unlike the majority of 
his contemporaries on the Irish episcopal bench, he had 
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benn born, bred, and educated in Ireland, and his prefennent 
hod been earned by solid performance. Far from ranking 
among Swift's ' highwaymen bishops,' he belonged rather to 
the type of ' Greek play bishopa,' so common in the Anglican 
Cborch in the early part of the nineteenth century. The 
son of a hosier in Dublin, whose family had been settled in 
the Irish metropolis for more than one generation, Stock 
had achieved a distingnished career in Trinity College, 
Dublin, of which he became a Fellow. While in residence 
at the University he produced editions of the classics which 
long remained in vogue ; and having retired upon a college 
living he became head-master of KnniskiUen, then, as now, 
one of the most important schools in Ireland. Even these 
distinctions, however, might have failed to win him a 
bishopric had he remained withont advantageous family 
connections ; but a wife who bore him eleven children 
brought him also the means of supporting them. This lady 
was a sister-in-law of Arcbbiehop Newcome, and during 
Dr. Newcome'a brief tenure of the Irish Primacy, Stock 
was appointed to the see of Killala. Unlike some of his 
episcopal brethren before and since, the Bishop's activity of 
mind was not exhausted by his promotion. He only ex- 
changed the literary labours of a schoolmaster for those 
appropriate to a divine, and while awaiting his own trans- 
lation to some richer see he occupied his leisure with a 
metrical translation of Job. It was as well perhaps that he 
should thus have preached to himself the virtue of patience, 
for he hod to wait twelve years for his advancement to 
Waterford. Lord Holland, in his ' Memoirs of the "Whig 
Party,' ascribes this delay in recognising the Bishop's on- 
doubted merit to the dissatisfaction which his kindly 
testimony to the moderation and humanity of the French 
troops inspired in official circles at the time when Nelson's 
advice to his midshipmen to ' hate the Frenchman as yoa 
do the devil ' conveyed the popular view of our enemies. 

On the morning of August 22, Dr. Stock and his gnesta 
at Killala Castle, where several of the clergy of the diocese 
were assembled for the Bishop's primary visitation, intended 
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to be held on the day following, descried three large vesBels 
in the bay carrying English coloora. Eager to eee a British 
man-of-war, the Bishop's sons, Edwin and Arthur Stock, 
lads of nineteen and sixteen, threw themselves into a 
fishing-boat along with the port-snrveyor, and palling to 
the lai^est of the ships speedily fonnd themselves prisoners 
on board the French frigate Concorde. The fleet was in 
the act of anchoring and the army preparing to disembark. 
The elder of the brothers, happening to be a proficient in the 
French langoage, was qoickly brought ashore to act as an 
interpreter to the invaders, who at three o'clock received 
orders to disembark, an operation which was completed 
before nightfall. Sarazin, the Adjntant-General, with the 
grenadiers, was the first to reach the shore, and was at once 
sent forward to attack Killala. The rest of the troops 
qnickly followed ; and, leaving only a small force at Eilcmn- 
min to land the stores from the ships, and to distribute 
among the peasants, who flocked to the shore, a snpply of 
arms and miifcoms for sncb as might be fonnd willing to 
join the army of Ireland, Htunbert harried to the support 
of his sabordinate. Marching by Falmerston, some three 
miles from Killala, and crossing a considerable stream, the 
Owenmore, at that place, they advanced quickly towards 
Killala in the dusk of a fine Angnst evening. 

The Bishop of Killala, vrith the Dean and others of his 
clergy, and a conple of officers belonging to the regiment of 
Carabiniere qoartered at Ballina, were just rising to join the 
ladies after dinner, when a mounted messenger dashed 
breathlessly np to the castle gates with the alarming intel- 
ligence that the French were apon them. Captain Kirk- 
wood of the local yeomanry, the Tyrawley Cavahy, had 
been apprised a little earlier by a fisherman of the enemy's 
landing ; and aided by a small party of regolors belonging 
to the Prince of Wales's Fencibles, a regiment lately 
stationed in the district, he hastily took ap a position, with 
not more than fifty men, at the top of the street leading to 
the castle. From the centre of Killala, near what is called 
the Steeple Hill, on which stands a very perfect example of 
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the ancient Boond Towers of Ireland, three roads diverge to 
the south, weflt, and north-east. The last of these wound 
b; the cathedral and the chorchyard wall past the caatte 
towards BallJna ; by the second the French advanced. 

On reaching the oatsldrts of the town, Hnmbert detached 
a party across the meadows nuder the goidance of an Irish 
recmit named Kerrigan, who was sabseqaently given a 
commission in the Irish army, to occapy the southern road, 
and then ordered Sarazin to charge with his grenadiers. 
The position taken ap by Kirkwood was a strong one, bat 
the yeomanry, nnaccustomed to actosl fighting, were nnable 
to withstand the onset of the French bayonets. After firing 
a volley which woonded some of the enemy, bnt failed to 
check their progress, they fled precipitately down the road 
towards BalUna, leaving their commander, vrith Lientenant 
Sills of the Fencibles, and Dr. Ellison the Bector of Castle- 
bar, a ci-devant cavalry officer of the British army, to make 
with a few others a brief and ineffectnal resistance. These 
officers were quickly forced bock to the castle gates, where 
th^ were obUged to surrender themselves prisoners. Thus, 
after little more than a few minutes' skirmishing, Eillala, 
vrith its castle and bishop, was in the hands of the enemy. 
There was no loea of life on the French side, but of the 
yeomanry two were killed — one of them, the elderly and 
gouty apothecary of the town, receiving a bullet in bis head 
as be attempted to gain the shelter of his own boose. 
Among the wounded were the valiant Dr. Ellison, slightly 
injnred by a shot in the heel, and two French officers. 
Twenty-three yeomen (including two officers) were taken 
prisoners and ordered into confinement in the castle, which 
was at once occupied, but the Fencibles, with the exception 
of Lientenant Sills, their commander, made good their retreat 
to Ballina, some seven miles distant. Most of the clergy 
assembled for the visitation had meantime escaped as best 
they could, some of them only doing so with very consider- 
able difficulty. Charles Seymour, afterwards the vrell-known 
Protestant evangelist of Connemara, has told how, finding 
himself in the midst of the French troo^ in the streets 
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of Eillala, and knowing not how otherwise to avoid being 
taken prisoDer, he made the best ose of the one word of 
French he was acquainted with by shoating Fran^ait, 
Francis, as he waved his arms with pretended enthnsiasm. 

The fighting over, General Hombert, accompanied by 
Edwin Stock, quickly appeared at the castle gates. The 
French commander had taken no active part in the straggle 
in the town, bat arriving immediately after, he, with some- 
what magnificent exaggeration of the achievement of his 
heatenant, promoted Sarazin to be a G-eneral of Brigade 
npon the spot. This done he demanded to see M. I'i^vfiqae. 
The Bishop had been urged to fly in the company of some 
Carbineer officers, who, on hearing the news of the French 
advance, had ridden back to their quarters at full speed ; 
but he had determined, wisely as the event proved, to stand 
his ground. Be had quietly awaited in his garden the issue 
of the French attack, and promptly appearing in response to 
Humb^'s summons he soon, as he pats it in his narrative, 
' found full employment as an interpreter, and still more as 
a contributor to the wants of a brave nation.' A green flag, 
bearing the motto Erin go bragh, was hoisted over the castle, 
which was speedily inundated by the invaders. In a few 
minutes the dining-room, so lately the scene of the Bishop's 
hospitality, was filled with French officers and their baggage, 
with the wounded and their surgical assistants, and with 
the prisoners who were ordered in for immediate examination. 
But, despite the confusion and disorder inevitable in such 
cireumstances, the utmost consideration was shown to Dr. 
Stock. The French took possession of the ground floor, 
court^yord, and offices ; bnt the Bishop and his family, with 
the Dean and his wife, and Dr. Ellison, were allowed to 
occupy mmiolested the upper portion of the house, including 
the hbrary. 

The courtesy thus exhibited, from which, throughoat 
the four weeks of the French occnpation of the castle, there 
was scarcely a moment's departure, was doubtless dictated 
in the first instance by the expectation that the Bishop and 
the Protestant population of Eillala generally might be 
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indoeed to espoaBe the French caose. It was also in pre- 
cise accordance with the instractions conveyed to the French 
General by the Directory to respect, and caase to be re- 
spected, the manners, castoma, and religious observances of 
tiie Irish people. Hombeit appears to have been possessed 
with the delnsion which Wolfe Tone had found so difficolt 
to dissipate in the minds of the Directory, and which had 
doabtless been fostered in French minds by less clear- 
sighted and more bombastic intrigners, soch as Napper 
Tandy, that the propertied classes in Ireland would be found 
willing to join the insorrectionAry movement. In pursuance 
of this idea, while Lieutenant Sills, as an officer of the 
British army, was ordered aboard the ships as a prisoner, 
Captain Eirkwood of the yeomanry was at once placed on his 
parele ; and the French General, in his first conversation 
with the Bishop, actually intimated that there was roton in 
the Directory of the Province of Conaught, which it was 
his intention to estabhsh forthwith, for a person of the ability 
and consequence of the Bishop of Eillala. Hambert evinced 
evident astonishment at the refusal of this overture, and 
indeed it was some time before the French officers could be 
got to understand how widely different was the ejoscopal 
standpoint. 

Thus, though naturally a good deal perturbed by this 
martial visitation of his diocese, the Bishop had no reason 
to be apprehensive for the safety of his own person or that 
of his family and friends ; though for a day or two the 
conduct of the General, a man of violent and uncertain 
temper, occasionally inspired alarm. It was at first 
arranged that the Bishop should accompany the French 
army, when they should set out for Castlebar, as a hostage 
for the safety of the garrison left at Eillala ; but when the 
time came his son Edwin was accepted in his stead. On 
the day after the landing, however, he was threatened with 
a more serious inconvenience. Being unable to comply with 
a requisition of the General to procure, or cause to be 
procured, from the country people horses and wagons to 
draw the artillery and convey the stores, he was ordered on 
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board ship for deportation to France, and was even given in 
charge of a corporal's gnard for that porpose. The Bishop, 
however, was not Boffezed to proceed more than half a mile 
from the castle ere he was recalled by a messenger on horse- 
back to receive from the General, standing on the staircase, 
apologies for an indignity which was offered, according to 
Humbert, only with the object of impresmog and terrifying 
the populace. 

Meantime, the disembarkation of the stores and artillery 
had been qnickly completed,, and on the morning of the 24th 
the French ships, their safety menaced by a storm, and 
anxious donbtless to elude the vigilance of the English 
sqnadron which was on the look~ont for them, sailed oat of 
the bay, taking with them moat of the prisoners captured in 
the fighting at Killala. 

Hmnbert, thus left to himself vrith his httle army in this 
remote comer of Ireland, lost no time in taking tbe offensiTe. 
The day after his arrival he deBpatched General Sarazin with 
a detachment of a hundred men, including forty troopers, to 
make a recoonaiseance towards Ballina. Finding the oppo- 
sition likely to be formidable, Barazin fell hack on Killala, 
taking, however, the precaution of posting a strong ambuscade 
under an old bridge about two miles out of the latter town. 
Later in the day the English forces in Ballina, having been 
reinforced by some yeomanry and by a detachment of the 
Carbineers under Major Keir, advanced on Killala ; but, 
being vigorously assailed from the ambuscade, they were 
forced to retire after a brisk skirmish, and not without loss. 
Mj. Fortescue, a young clergyman who had volunteered his 
services, was mortally wounded, and died a few days after- 
wards. The day following Hombert himself, with the main 
body of his army, marched against Ballina. On this occasion 
Bcan»ly any attempt was made to oppose Sarazin and his 
grenadiers, who again led the advance. Some troops bad been 
collected under Colonel Sir Thomas Chapman, who took up 
a position near Moyne Abbey on the road from Killala ; but 
these quickly retreated, and, scarcely halting in Ballina, 
evacuated that town and retired to Foxford, eight miles 
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farther south. The execotion of a rebel by the retreating 
EngliBh troops enabled the Prenchmen to signalise their 
entry into Ballina by a characteristic display of theatrical 
sympathy. A man named Walsh, who with prematnre and 
injndicioas assidnity was found recroiting for the invaders, 
had been hanged on a tree in the main street of Ballina. As 
the French troops advanced Satazin and many of hia 
followers embraced the still-warm body of the victim, the 
leader exclaiming as he kissed the face of the corpse : ' Voild, 
Messieurs, thos do we hoDonr the martyrs of yoor sacred 
caose.' 

Having by these rapid and saccessfol movements, and 
with the loss so fax of only a single soldira', obtained control 
of a very considerable part of north-west Mayo, and having 
impressed the populace with a belief alike in the prowess 
of the French arms and in the weakness of the defence, 
Hombert's next core was to attract recmits to his standard, 
and as the representative of the French Bepabhc to establish 
a form of civil government. On the morning following his 
arrival he issued a grandiloquent proclamation, setting 
forth the sympathy of the French for Ireland, the valour 
and disinterestedness of the invading army, and the 
glories attendant on popular liberty. This document, the 
composition probably of Hnmbert's Irish officers, Teeling 
and O'Eeon, ran as follows : 

LiBEBTT, FqUALITT, FBATBBNnT, UnION 1 

Irishmen, you have not forgot Bantry Bay ; you know 
what efforts France has made to assist you. Her affection 
for yon, her desire to avenge your wrongs and insure your 
independence, can nev^ be impaired. After several onsuc- 
cessfnl attempts, behold Frenchmen arrived amongst yon. 
They come to support your courage, to share your dangers, 
to join their arms and to mix their blood with yours in the 
sacred cause of liberty. 

Brave Irishmen, our cause is common : like yon we 
abhor the avaricious and bloodthirsty pohcy of an oppressive 
Government ; like yon, we hold as indefeasible the rights of 
all nations to liberty ; like yon, we are persuaded that the 
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peace of the world mnst ever be tronbled, as long as the 
British Ministry is suffered to make with impunity a trafi&c 
of the indoBtry, labour, and blood of the people. 

Bat exclusive of the interests which unite us we have 
powerful motiveB to love and defend you. Have we not been 
the pretext of the cruelty exercised against yon by the 
cabinet of St. James's ? The heartfelt interest yon have 
shown in the grand events of our Bevolution, has it not 
been imputed to you aa a crime? Are not tortures and 
death continoally hanging over such of yon as are barely 
suspected of b^ng our mends ? Let ns nnite, then, and 
march to glory. 

We swear the most inviolable respect for yotur properties, 
your laws, and all yonr religious opinions. Be hee ; be 
masters in your own country I We look for no other conquest 
than that of yonr hberty, no other success than yonrs. The 
moment of breaking yonr chains has arrived ; our triumphant 
troops are now flying to the extremities of the earth, to tear 
up the roots of the wealth and tyranny of our enemies. 
That frightful Colossus is mouldering away in every part. 
Can there be any Irishman base enough to separate himself 
at sQch a happy jmictore from the grand interests of his 
country ? If such there be, brave friends, let him be chased 
from the country he betrays, and let bis property become the 
reward of those generous men who know how to fight and 
die. 

Irishmen, recollect the late defeats which your enemies 
have experienced from the French ; recollect the plains of 
Houscoste, Toulon, Quiberon, and Ostend ; recollect America, 
free from the moment she wished to be so. The contest 
between you and your oppressors cannot be long. Union I 
Liberty I The Irish Bepnblic I such is our cry. Let ua 
march ! Our hearts are devoted to yon ; our glory is in your 
happiness. Health and Fraternity ! 

HuHBEBT, General. 

To inspire confidence in these promises it was announced 
that Humbert's was only the vanguard of an army of thirty 
thousand men who were to arrive within a fortnight ; that 
arms, ammunition, and clothing were ready for distribution 
among the brave allies of France ; and that, pending the 
arrival of a supply of ready money vritb the rest of the army 
of invasion, the necessaries of the soldiers would be purchased 
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by drafts on the new provincial Directory which it was 
proposed to establish forthwith. A commisear; of stores 
Boon fonnd hie whole time occupied in writing ont drafts in 
the following terms : ' In the name of the French Govem- 
ment, good for half a guinea to be raised on the province of 
Gonnanght.' 

For the arms and uniforms the demand was brisk from 
the ontset. Chests containing each forty muskets, and others 
filled with gay French uniforms, were opened in the court- 
yard of the castle, and distributed indiscriminately among 
the applicants, upwards of five thousand stand of arms being 
handed out, according to the statement of a French officer. 
The eageme^ of the people for the uniforms, of which as many 
as a thousand were given out among the people round Eillala 
alone, was so great that some of the peasants, after receiving 
their suits, presented themselves nest day in their native rags 
for a second supply. The gaudy helmets, elaborately edged 
with spotted brown paper in imitation of leopard-skin, were 
special objects of ambition. 

It may be doubted, however, whether, with a longer 
experience of the quality of these raw recruits, so general 
and extravagant a distribution of arms would have been 
deemed expedient. Indeed, a little later Humbert gave np 
the attempt to torn the peasantry into disciplined soldiers, 
finding them much more efficient when charging with the 
pikes they understood the use of, than when attempting to 
fire volleys with weapons which they knew not how to 
manage. These Irish levies quickly disappointed their 
French friends. Entirely without miUtary training, scarcely 
comprehending the necessity of discipline, and ancontrolled 
by persons of superior education, it was scarcely surprising 
thatihey should prove a hindrance rather than a help to their 
allies. To many of them firearms were so little familiar that 
they sought to insert their cartridges at the wrong end, and. 
when the ammonition stuck in the barrel, in their efforts to 
extract it, often beat and bent the weapon against the ground 
till it was rendered useless. Those who were more expert were 
BO pioud of their accomplishment that they were perpetually 
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discharging their mofikets and wasting their allowance of 
powder in shooting crows. This practice was peremptorily 
pat a stop to after the French commander had narrowly 
escaped a ballet fired by one of this awkward eqoad ; and 
thenceforward the recroits remained miprovided with bnllets, 
and were restricted to one charge of gunpowder. 

Even more onfamiliar than mnsket and cartridge to the 
ontatored peasants of the West was the fore served oat to 
them as rations in common with their French comrades. 
To the poor cottier from the moontains of Erris meat was 
an anknown loxory, and from his ignorance how to use or 
cook it the wastefolness was extreme. A French officer 
complained that these Irishmen woold consmne in fonr 
days proportionately more than the army of Italy woold 
have consuned in a month ; and he told with disgnst how 
he had seen a recmit, on receiving his week's allowance of 
beef (eight ponnds), Ue down on the ground and gnaw it 
with snch voracity that he was certain the fellow would 
devour it all before he rose. Small wonder that, in less 
than a fortnight from their arrival, the contemptaons 
estimate of the French for these new allies of the Bepnblic 
shonld be thos expressed by an old soldier, on his command' 
ing officer ordwing him to set out for Sligo at the head of a 
detachment of Irish levies : * Do yon know what I would do 
with these Irish devils, if I had a body to form out of them ? 
I would pick out one third of them, and by the Lord I 
woold shoot the rest t ' 

Scarcely greater than the dissimilarity in training and 
discipline between the two wings of the allied forces were 
the differeacea of opinion which separated them in religious 
matters. The simple and untutored peasant of Mayo, with 
his implicit reverence for the priest, hisnngnestioning accept- 
ance of the mysteries of his faith, and his belief that he was 
engaged not less in a holy war than in a patriotic enterprise, 
was incomprehensible to the free-thinking veterans of the 
army of Italy, who langhed at the simplicity with which the 
peasantry took arms, as they expressed it, ' for France and 
the Blessed Virgin.' ' Why, then, God help these simple- 
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tons I ' exclaimed a Frenchman. < If they knew how littie 
we care for the Pope or hie religion, they wonld not be so 
hot in expecting help from tis. We have just sent Mr. Pope 
away from Italy ; and who knowB but we may find him 
again in this cotmtr; ? ' Tbronghout the campaign the 
French troops, heedless of their institictions to treat the 
Irish as fighting for the same cause as themselves, took bat 
little pains to show rrapect to the rehgioas views of the in- 
habitants of the country, mocking at them for their ob- 
servance of the Sabbath and their fasting on Fridays, and 
deriding as an absm?d superstition the practice of wearing 
ecapnlars, which hod become prevalent among the peasantry 
of Mayo. 

While the peasantry thus came forward with undisciplined 
enthusiasm, Humbert and his officers looked in vain among 
the volunteers for representatives of the other orders of 
society. Neither from among the landed gentry nor from 
the commercial class did they receive any considerable sup- 
port. At Killala, as afterwards at Castlebor, the French 
General found that his enterprise, even when not actively 
opposed, was viewed with dislike and suspicion as well 
among the Boman Catholic gentry as among their Protestant 
brethren. Mr. Bichord Bourke of Bollina, and one M^atthew 
Bellew, brother of the Boman Catholic bishop of the diocese, 
were the only persons of good connections in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Killala who declared definitely for the in- 
vaders ; and neither of these woe a very reputable specimen 
of his class. Oeneral Bellew, as he came to be called, was 
indeed a member of the ancient Boman Catholic family of 
that name, but he had disgraced his relations by a life of 
drunkenness and debauchery. Intended for the priesthood 
by his father, who had sent him to Home to be educated, he 
had deserted divinity for a soldier's life. After spending 
some years in the Austrian, and subsequently in the Bussian 
service, he had been severely wounded by the explosion of a 
mine at the siege of Ismail, and obliged to abandon his 
military career. Betuming to Mayo as a dependent upon 
his brother the bishop, he bad fallen into drunken and dirty 
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habits. Beiog, however, a man of some hamom and enter- 
taining social qualities, he continued to be tolerated by the 
Mayo gentry, and wandered about, at will, a sort of dis- 
reputable Will Wimble, from one country house to another. 
So little of a United IiiahmaQ was he, that, on the atriTai 
of the French, he desired to take arms against them and 
offered to serve with the local yeomanry. This offer being 
refused he had, unable to keep out of the excitement, joined 
the French ; and was at once placed by Humbert in com- 
mand of the Irish recruits, a position in which his military 
experience, joined to his knowledge of French, would have 
made him exceedingly useful, had he been able to place his 
intemperate habits under restraint. The example of Bonrke 
and Bellew was followed by James O'Dowd, the lost repre- 
sentative of one of the most ancdent families of Tyrawley, 
and by two gentlemen named Barrett, father and son. Of 
tbeae the elder was a doctor and apothecary in BoUina, and 
the son bad been, prior to the outbreak of the BebeUton, on 
active member of the Tyrawley Yeomanry Corps, with the 
reputation of an efficient soldier and a loyal subject. The 
Barretts were both men of humane and peaceful disposition, 
and appear rather to have drifted into the treason which 
cost the father his life and drove the son into exile, than to 
have acted from any warm enthusiasm for the popular 
cause. 

At the end of three days from his arrival Humbert, having 
enrolled and officered on Irish contingent of about six hun- 
dred men, moved forward with the main body of his troops 
to BoUina, with the intention of advancing from that point 
on Castlehar. For the protection of his military stores and 
ammunition, which included a quantity of gunpowder that 
ultimately became a source of great embarrassment to the 
garrison, and perhaps also with a view to the protection of 
his rear in the event of a landing of troops by the British 
squadron, which, as he was aware, hod been chasing him, a 
detachment of nearly two hundred French soldiers with six 
officers was left behind in Killala. As hostages for the 
safety of these officers Humbert carried with him Edwin 
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Stock, Kr. NixoQ, the curate of Eillala, and foor othcc 
residents of the town. These, however, were penuitted to 
return a day or two later. 

m 

THB CASTLBBAB BACBB 

While these eventa were passing at Killala, the anthoritieB 
at Dnbhn Castle were making hurried preparations to resist 
an attack as to the precise magnitude of which they were 
necessarily for some time in ignorance. The first romoorB 
of the invasion had reached the Lord-Lieutenant at Dublin 
on Friday, August 22, throngh the General commanding the 
forces in Coanaught. To allay as quickly as possible the 
excitement which, it was anticipated, would follow the an- 
nouncement that the long-expected invasion VBS at last an 
unexpected reality, as well no donbt as to prevent ex- 
aggerated reports of the enemy's force from getting abroad. 
Lord Gastlereagh at once addressed a letter to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, in which he conveyed the information that 
a small French squadron had appeared at Killala and landed 
a force, the number of which was unknown, and concluded 
by stating that inasmuch as a squadron of his Majesty's 
ships, consisting of one tine-of-battle ship and five frigates, 
was cruising off the north-west coaEt, there was good 
reason to hope it would fall in with the enemy. 

The cheerful optimism of this communicatioa by no 
means represented the true state of the official mind. The 
Bebellion in Wexford was much too recent to allow the 
Viceroy and his advisers to view matters with all the 
equanimity they felt it politic to profess. Neither the 
information then in possesion of the authorities as to the 
state of the popular feeling, nor the actual provision for the 
defence of the country, was sufficiently satisfactory to forbid 
the most serious anxiety. Lord ComwaUis had but just con- 
cluded a redistribution of his military forces, in which be 
had consulted principally the security of the southern coast, 
08 the quarter from which attack might most naturally 
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be expected. The province of Coimaiight bad not been 
altogether neglected in these pre^iarationB, bat the comities 
of Mayo and Bligo bad been very thinly gatrisoned, aa 
having been perhaps the least disturbed of all the Irish 
counties daring the actual progress of the insarrection ; and 
of the regiments intended to be stationed in Connanght 
several had not yet reached their destination at the moment 
the invasion occarred. Only the day before the landing, 
Captain Taylor, the military secretary and aide-de-camp to 
the Viceroy, had expressed in a letter to Wickham the 
gravest misgivings in regard both to the efficiency and the 
loyalty of the Militia regiments, especially those of the 
northern connties, in which conspiracy and desertion bad 
recently gone to great lengths. In the same commnnication 
fears vrere expressed that the qniescence of the insnrgent 
comities proceeded from necessity only, and that the first 
prospect of foreign assistance would eucoorage them to a 
fresh rising. 

Lord Comwallis, in these circumstances, at once deter- 
mined to take the field in person ; and on Asgost 26, having 
meantime received despatches giving a foller accomit of the 
movements of the enemy and the condition of the comitry, 
he embarked at the Grand Canal Harboor for ToUamore at 
the head of a thonsond men, drafted from the Dublin 
garrison, with three pieces of artillery. He had, two days 
previously, on the first receipt of the news of the invasion, 
sent forward General Lake to Galway, to take command of 
the troops west of the Shannon. It had been the intention 
of the Viceroy, mindful of the efifect likely to be prodttced 
on the country by any mischance, the result of premature 
action, that no attempt should be made to bring the French 
army to an engagement until a force should have been 
concentrated sufficient to insure the complete defeat of the 
invaders. But the Viceroy was without the means of 
conmmnicating with his subordinates in the west, pending 
the assumption of the command by Lake. At the moment 
of the French landing, the oflScer in charge of the Connanght 
district was Major-General Hutchinson (afterwards the 
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second Lord Donoaghmore), a soldier who, tboa^b described 
by Lord ComwaUia after Castleb&r as 'no general,' had 
akeady attained a repatation for ability ; and whose snb- 
seqnent career in Egypt proved, at all eventa, that if he did 
not know bis business in 1798 be bad at any rate learned ifc 
by 1801. 

Hutchinson was tiie second eon of the well-known 
Provost of Trinity College, of wbom Lord North, di^nsted 
with his insatiable greed for office, bad said that if the King 
were to give him the three kingdoms on one day he woold 
ask for the Isle of Man tbe next for a potato garden. He had 
entered the Irish Parliament at an early age, and at the 
moment of the invasion still held a seat in that assembly. 
He bad commenced his military career under Abercromby, 
whom he was snbseqamitly to snooeed in Egypt. Though 
nnpopolar in the service from his unsociable habits and un- 
gracious manners, he was well fitted by his natnrally 
humane temperament — as well perhaps as by his hereditary 
connection with the popular party in Ireland — for tbe 
divisional command which had been assigned to him ; and 
his views of policy harmonised with tbe methods relied upon 
by Comwallis for the pacification of the country. 

Hntchineon, who with General Trench was at Galway 
on August 22, bad received bis first intimation of the inva- 
sion on the morning after Humbert had landed, in a letter 
from Sir Thomas Chapman, already mentioned in the af&ur 
at Ballina, which, without giving the actual numbers of the 
French army, stated the strength of the fleet at seven or 
eight ships. As a fleet of these dimensions might have been 
sufficient to carry a force numerically formidable, Hutchin- 
son deemed it his duty to await further intelligence before 
taking the field ; but meantime he gave ordeiB to the troops 
under his command to hold themselves in readiness to move 
forward on a moment's notice. Early on tbe morning 
following, having received from General Taylor, who was 
stationed at Sligo, more definite information as to the real 
strength of the invading army, together with a pressing 
demand for assistance, be determined to move at once 
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-towards Castlebftr with the whole force at his disposal, in 
order to prevent a forward movement on the part of the 
Preach. This action of Hatchinson's was certainly prema- 
ture, for to efEact it he was obliged to leave the conntiea of 
lieitrim and Boscommon open to the French army, and to 
snffer the bridges on the apper Shannon to remain entirely 
without protection. Leaving Galway at 10 a.m. on Friday, 
he arrived that evening at Gasttebar, the country through 
which he nuwched being perfectly tranquil. Immediat^y 
on his arrival Hutchinson sent forward an officer with a flag 
of trace to Eillota, ostensibly to make inquiries after an 
officer who, he learned, had been wounded luid taken 
prisoner in the skinnish at Ballina, but really to ascertain 
the exact strength of the enemy. This emissary, having 
first privately reassured the captives at Eillala with the 
information that a force equal to three times that of the 
Prench would be certain to give a good account of the 
invaders at Ballina, returned with reports which placed the 
French force at rather less than their actual numbers-; and 
Hutchinson, supported by General Trench, made his pre- 
parations for giving battle. The force which he had brought 
vrith him consisted of the Kerry, Kilkenny, and Longford 
Militias, a detachment of the Fraser Fencibles, and a 
detachment of Lord Boden's Fencible Dragoons. Of these 
the Kerrys were sent forward to reinforce General Taylor at 
Foxtord ; but a few troops belonging to the 6th Begiment of 
Foot and the Prince of Wales's Leicester Fencibles were 
already quartered in the town. Lake, arriving so late as 
eleven o'clock on Friday night, was only able to take over 
the command when all arrangements for giving battle had 
been completed, and could not, even had he desired it, have 
effected a retreat in time to avoid an engagement. 

It is exceedingly difficolt to compute the numerical 
strength at the disposal of the Enghsh Generals at 
Castlebar; and the greatest discrepancies exist between 
the various acconnts. The British forces have been 
variously stated at 6,000, the figure given by Humbert in 
his despatches and adopted by Plowden, and at 1,500^ the 
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number preferred by those who have Bought to mmimise 
the disgrace of the defeat inflicted by the French. Both 
estimates, howerer, appear to be vide of the troth. 
Hutchinson, in the ezcolpatory accomit of the engagement 
which he sabseqaently forwarded to Lord Cornwallis in 
justification of his decision to give battle to the enemy, 
relies on his own Bnpenority of strength as removing the 
imputation of rashnesB, and pats the troops under his com- 
mand at some 4,000 ; a figure which precisely accords with 
the statement of one of Humbert's subordinates. Captain 
Jobit, who, describing the position in which the French 
found themselves on reaching Castlebar, says : ' The enemy, 
according to the unanimous report of all the prisoners, 
numbered two thousand five hundred infantry, fifteen 
hundred cavalry, and sixteen guns of varying calibre.* ' 
On the other hand, Hutchinson, in the very statement 
just quoted, says : ' The troops were posted on a poaitioD 
previously taken. They were 1,600 or 1,700 cavalry and 
infantry, ten pieces of cannon, and one howitzer.' Lord 
Cornwallis, commenting on the latter statement, says : 
' Yon state the force under your command to have amounted 
to near 4,000 men ; but I have understood that yon had not 
more than 1,000 infantry with you at the time that you 
exposed yourself to be attacked by the French.' It is 
obvious that no general writing to his commander-in-chief 
could be guilty, particularly when endeavonring to exculpate 
himself, of such gross careleasneaB as to represent a force of 
1,700 as being really 4,000 ; and the explanation doubtless 
is that the 1,700 mentioned by Hutchinson meant the 
troops actually at his dieposal at Castlebar, while by the 4,000 
is to be understood the total number of all arms under the 
General's command in Connaught. Of this larger number 
1,200 were posted near Foxford under General Taylor to 
resist Humbert's advance, and a considerable force was 
scattered along the road from Sligo to Boyle. 

While Hutchinson had been making his dispositions on 

■ Png»U tt Tenlatioet d* DAcwtptemtnt awt lU* Bntaumgut*, 1703.180S. 
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the Msmnption that Hombert mnst advance on Castlebar 
by the Foxford road, as the only xoate possible for an army, 
the French General was preparing to execate a manceuvre 
as daring and as tmexpeoted as it proved to be Baocessfol. 
Arriving at Ballina early on the morning of Saturday, 
September S36, he had quickly informed himself of the 
nature of the country. There were bnt two ways of reach- 
ing Castlebar, the first and most practicable being by the 
coach road which proceeds in a soath-westerly direction via 
Foxford, crossing the fine river Moy at that town, seven 
Irish miles from Ballina, and thence leading dne west 
through the comparatively fertile and level baronies of 
Oallen and Carra. The other road — then little more than 
a bridle track — leading by the northern shore of the wild 
waters of Loogh Conn to the little town of Crossmolina, bends 
suddenly southward at that place, and winds by moor and 
vraste uid mountain through the wildest part of the barony 
of Tjrrawley. From Crossmolina to within six miles of 
Castlebar the road runs between the lake and mountains 
through the glens of the high range that stretches from 
south-western Erris across to Bligo, rising in the mountain 
of Nephin to the height of 2,600 feet, and thence is carried 
over the smnmits of a succession of hills to Castlebar. Six 
miles from that town the road narrows to the rocky and 
difficult defile called Bamageragh or the Windygap, a pass 
quite insurmountable in the face of opposition, and capable 
of being defended against the strongest army with a small 
force and a couple of pieces of artillery. Learning from 
Father Cooroy, the priest of Addei^oole, a parish in the 
immediate vicinity of Bamageragh, that the mountain road, 
though difficult, would not be impracticable for his troops, 
Humbert at once determined to adopt this unusual route. 
At 3 o'clock in the afternoon of the 26th he began his march. 
His whole available army amounted to no more than 700 or 
800 of hia own men ; but he was accompanied by some 600 
or 800 of the Irish recruits. The road being impassable 
for horse artillery, he encumbered himself only with two 
light curricle guns, to draw which the services of the Irish 
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levies were atilised. A niuaber of these, much to their 
disBatisfactioD, were actoall; harnessed to the cannon and 
obliged to dn^ the guns over the hills. Marching steadily 
through the night, and halting for bnt two honis' bivonac, 
the entire army passed safely and without opposition 
throagfa Bamageragh, and had anived at seven in the 
morning within two miles of Castlebar. Bat for the break- 
down of one of the guns on the road and a delay of two 
honrs in rq>airing it, they would have arrived still earlier, 
and Humbert woold have taken the English forces entirely 
by surprise. 

Ab it was, the British commander was left but little 
time to prepare for the attack. A mess^iger had been 
sent forward from Ballina the evening before to apprise 
Hntchinson of the route taken by Humbert ; but he had 
been stopped by Father Coiiroy, sworn a United Irishman, 
and enrolled in the rebel ranks. The probabihty of an 
attack from the Bamageragh side does not seem to 
have been seriously entertained by Hutchinson, though the 
possibility of it had occurred to others, and the Govenmient 
had even been indirectly warned of the danger. A sugges- 
tion had been made the day previously to place one or two 
field pieces with a couple of hundred men at the Gap as a 
measure of protection ; but this was apparently deemed 
superfluous, Hutchinson being persistent in his belief that 
the French would march by Foxford. General Taylor, at 
the latter town, appeared equally satisfied on this point, and 
even on the 27th, when the non-appearance of the French 
might have caused him to reconsider his opinion, and when 
a reconnaissance in the direction of Ballina had revealed no 
trace of the enemy, he declined to make any movement 
towards Lough Conn, so as to take the French in the fiank 
should an attack be made from the Bamageragh direction. 
So convinced were the Enghsh commanders of the correct- 
ness of their forecast of the strategy Ukely to be adopted by 
the French, that even the intelligence brought in at 3 a.m. 
by a yeoman who had been visiting his farm at Bama- 
geragh, that he had seen a body of men advancing in blue 
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imiformB, was not at first credited. At length, however. 
General Trench, with & couple of hundred horse, went 
forward to reconnoitre. Being immediately fired on by the 
f rench within three miles of Castlebar, he quickly returned 
and ordered the garrison, who had received instractions to 
be at arms two hours before daybreak, to occupy a position 
which had been aelected on the previons day. 

Castlebar, which was thna to become, not for the first 
time, the scene of a battle,' is an iiregolarly boilt town, 
consisting of one principal street more than half a mile in 
length, rtmning north and south, with others branching from 
it. A small river flows through the town, which is situated 
at the north-west angle of the plains of Connaught, and just 
below the broken country which borders on the highlands of 
Erris and Tyrawley. Low hills rise on each side of it, 
rendering it easy of defence. The groond taken up was 
very strong by nature, on an eminence called Bion Hill, 
about half a mile distant from the north-west extremity of 
the town, running from east to west, and commanding a 
rising groimd opposite to it and about a thousand yards 
distant, over which the French must necessarily pass. The 
English infantry were posted in three irregular lines, the first 
consiating of the Kilkenny Militia, with a company of 
the 6th Foot,' and a detachment of the Prince of Wales's 
Fencibles. The second was formed of the gallEint Frazer 
Fencibles, with two battalion guns and a corps of the 
Galway Yeomanry. In the rear, in a valley between the 
north and north-west end of the town, and to the left of 
the Kilkenny Militia, were stationed four companies of 
the Longford Militia ; while behind the front lines were the 
cavalry, which included the 1st Fencibles (Lord Boden's 
Fozhunters), some squadrons of the 6th Carbineers, and 
some yeomanry. On the northern end of the hill, and on 
each side of the road by which the French must approach. 
Captain Shortall was stationed in front of the first line with 

' Ita eMile had bsea beilsged tad taken in (be win ol tbs MTeDtoenth 
entoij, bj the lea4ns of ths OciBl*d«r»ted Iiiib, when Sit Hanry Binghun, Hu 
OoTarnor. *M killed. 
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two cmricle gana, two battalioQ guns attached to tha Kil- 
kenny Militia being on hia left. Besides this, two coiricle 
gtma were posted in the town itself — one on the market 
place and a second at the northern bridge under Lientenant 
Blondell of the Attilleiy. 

AxriTing on the heights north of Castlebac at six o'clock, 
after a fatiguing march of fifteen hoars, Humbert recon- 
noitred his antagosistB posted in the manner described, in a 
V p<»ition which he considered very strong. He neTerthelesa 
resolved on an immediate attack, and at eight o'clock 
ordered General Sarazin to open the action with his grena- 
diers. As these troops gained the crest of the rising ground 
in front of the English position a heavy fire from Shortall's 
artillery greeted the head of the column, composed of a 
number of Irish recruits under General Blake. But these 
Irishmen, as described in Hnmbert's despatch, were at once 
driven off, and were of no farther use in the engagement. 
Undeterred by a misfortune for which, as his leader wrote, 
he was not wholly unprepared, Sarazin and the French 
grenadiers, supported by their line infantry, continued to 
push forward, still assailed by a heavy fire, which dis- 
moimted one of the French guns and obliged part of the 
column to retire — though a part of it, rushing forward, 
gained the shelter of a house fifty yards in front. The 
main body then reformed in very orderly fashion, still under 
the fire of the English artillery, and advanced a third time 
to the attack. Finding it impossible to advance in column 
formation, Humbert now commenced deploying rapidly from 
his centre, with open files, until he formed Une, meetly in 
rank entire, nearly parallel with that which occupied the 
front of the English position. In this order his troops 
advanced steadily to the point at which they had previously 
been forced to retire. Up to this the battle had gone 
entirely in favour of the English troops, who had suffered 
comparatively little loss, while the French hod smarted 
severely under the accurate fire of Shortall's well-served 
guns. At this moment, however, an error was committed 
of which Humbert was quick to take advantage. As the 
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French lines mored forward, bat bflfora they came within 
range of the English infantry, the latter opened a prematore 
fire, which was entirely fntile. Perceiving the mistake, the 
Fieuoh mshed forward and gained the shelter of some 
hedges, nnder cover of which they poshed forward in irregnlar 
parties, extending their wing, with the intention of making 
a flank movement. The fire of the artillery, thoogh well 
sustained, was this time less effectual ; and, aided by the thick 
cover of furze and hedge, the !French were able to advance 
to close quartera and charge the BritiBh line. Aa they did 
so, the infantry, composed mainly of the Longford Militia, 
withont waiting to receive the onset, broke in the utmost 
disoider and fled panic-Btricken towards the town. Barazin, 
hurrying forward with his grenadiers, quickly carried the 
Enghsh guns, Shortall, who was left nnsnpported, with 
difficulty escaping. At the same time Aidouin, another of 
Humbert's subordinates, attacked on the left, where he was 
sturdily resisted by the Frazer Highlanders ; but these were 
unable to hold their ground after the defeat of their comrades, 
and were forced to retire on Gaatlebar. 

Had there been among the scattered militia the sem- 
blance of discipline, gallantry, or pluck, they might easily 
have been rallied in the rear of the guns stationed in the 
town (where a party of officers and a few of the Frazers and 
Kilkenny Fencibles were making a spirited defence on the 
bridge), and the issue of the encounter entirely reversed. 
Many of the French officers stated subsequently that they 
had never seen guns better served or more destructive than 
those of the British artillery, and that the action would 
have terminated in favour of the English if the infantry bod 
stood their gronnd for ten minntes longer. The retreating 
militia, however, had not the slightest notion of making 
any further resistance, and though their officers did their 
ntmost to rally them they fled headlong through the town, 
flinging away their arms and accoutrements as they ran, 
the better to make their escape. The little party on the 
bridge were ultimately driven off, though not till after 
more than half their number had been killed by a charge 
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of the Froncb hassan, while one of their gnns being 
captured wss tamed by the enemy on the remainder. 
Lieat. Blondell, with the Becond gon, had been unable to 
effect anything in the market-place, and with the capture of 
the bridge the defence of the town was over. The retreat- 
iog troope, stricken with fear, continited to By as fast as ihey 
coold to Tnam, twenty-seven miles from Castlebar, whence 
after a brief rest they made their way to Athlone, some 
of the Carbineers actnally accomplishing this majch of sixty- 
three miles in twenty-seven hoars. So rapid and so general 
indeed was this retreat that the slaughter was compaiatiTely 
sUght, the loss being officially computed after the battle at 
fifty-two killed, twenty-nine wounded, and two hundied and 
fifty-one missing. In the last-named category axe to be 
included nearly two hundred privates of the Longford and 
Kilkenny Militias, who deserted en matte to the enemy. 
On the other hand, Humbert, in his despatch to the Direc- 
tory announcing his victory, places the English loss at 
eighteen hundied men, of whom six hundred were killed 
or wounded, and twelve hundred prisoneiB. He also 
claimed to have taken ten pieces of cannon, five standards, 
and twelve hundred muskets; and a trustworthy English 
account puts the loss in artillery as nine guns. 

The disasters and dishonours of this day were, however, 
not unmarked by acts of individual gallantry. Captain 
Chambers, one of the party on the bridge, stuck to his post 
till the moment before it was carried, and with his masket 
fired five successive shots, bringing down a Frenchman with 
each, till at length he fell desperately wounded with a 
bayonet through his neck. Lord Boden's ' Foxhunteis ' were 
an exception to the general worthleesness of the Irish militia 
regiments : they behaved with great gallantry, protecting the 
retreat of the infantry, and even recovering a six-pounder 
which the French had pushed forward through Castlebar. 
A party of them, as they were retreating out of the town, 
turned on a body of chassears who were pursuing them, and 
killed five of them on a spot which has since been known 
from the occurrence as French Hill. But it was reserved for 
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<ma o( the gallant Highlanders, the Frazers, to vindicate the' 
honour of his oonntry and of the British arms by the one 
heroic action of that inglorioos day. The Frazere were the 
last to quit the town ; and even after the main street had 
been carried by the French, maintained a TigoroiiB fire from 
the chorchyard. The gaol was guarded by a solitary Frazer 
sentinel, who had refosed to retire with his comrades, and 
who, when the French advanced, maintained himself for 
some minntes at the top of a flight of steps, killing no fewer 
than five Frenchmen before he was hurled from his post and 
his brains knocked out. A tablet on the wall of the church 
still records the valoor of the Frazers on that onlncky 27th 
of August. 

So ended what have ever since been called, from the 
rapidity with which the bulk of Hntchinson's army executed 
their tauve~qui-peut, the Baces of Gastlebar. The annals 
of civihsed warfare scarcely present an instance of a more 
ignominioos rout of a large and well-equipped force by a 
smaller and less formidable army. Even adopting the low- 
est estimate of his forces, the British commander enjoyed 
a substantial preponderance over his opponents in the 
numbers of his men and in the strength of his artillery, 
while the natural strength of the position attacked vras 
unquestionably great. Assuming the tovra to be defended 
by trained and disciplined troops, commanded by generals 
of capacity, Humbert's conduct was daring, even to rash- 
ness. Indeed, according to the testimony of Hutchin- 
son himself, the attack was certainly one of the most 
hazardous and desperate ever thonght of against a very 
saperior body of troops, as the retreat of the French towards 
both Eillal'? and Ballina was cut off by Sir Thomas 
Chapman ahd General Taylor. The conduct of General 
Hutchinson in so disposing his forces as to render an 
engagement inevitable was the subject of a reprimand by 
Lord Comwallis after Ballinamuck, and no doubt it would 
have been more prudent, if it was not absolutely his 
duty, to await instructions from his Commander-in>Chief 
before proceeding to Castlebar. But of the legitimacy of 
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his belief in the ability of his army to inflict a severe defeat 
OD the French, so far as snch a anccesB depended on the 
relative military strength of the oppoaing forces, there cui 
scarcely be any question. Neither Hntchiuson, who plamied 
the action, nor Lake, who only sncceeded to his command 
within a few homrs of an action which was inevitable before 
his arrival, can properly be blamed, at least in their purely 
military capacity, for a catastrophe that was dne much more 
to political than to tactical causes. Hutchinson's refnsal to 
consider the possibility of an attack from the Bamageragh 
side was indeed a seriooa strategical error, and his failoxe 
to maintain any eEFective connection between the troops 
immediately nnder his command and those at Fozford was 
a grave and indeed inexcnsable blonder. But Hatchinson's 
worst mistake lay not so mnch in the character of his dis- 
positions, as in his failure to take note of the state of feeling 
among the troops he commanded and of the serious danger 
of disaffection. He forgot not only that his fores was largely 
composed of Irish militia and of yeomanry regiments not used 
to service in the field, bat, what was a still more formidable 
soorce of weakness, that the Longford Militia was recruited 
from one of the most disafiected counties in Ireland. 
Thongh there is no direct evidence that these troops had 
been tampered vrith, or that, as has been suggested, it was 
in reliance on their disaffection that Humbert ventored an 
otherwise hopeless attack, it is unquestionable that the troops 
whose conduct caused the ront were the troops from the 
disaffected coimties, the rest of Hutchinson's force, militia and 
yeomanry as well as regulars, fighting till the day was lost with 
valour, determination, and loyalty. That this view of the case 
is the true one is shown by the behaviour of C'OinwaUis, who, 
after reprimanding Hutchinson, refused to acce^ the resigna- 
tion tendered by that officer, affirming that his conduct in the 
action bad done him the greatest credit, and that he bad 
been guilty of nothing worse than an error of judgment in 
undertaking a critical engagement with nntried troops. 
Lake's testimony was to the same effect. * I have reason,' 
be wrote to the Viceroy the day after the battle, ' to 
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apprehend the people of the conntiy Eire flocking to the 
French army very fast, which will not be prevented onlesa 
they are beat shortly, which I shoold think might easily be 
done with any troops but those I have to deal with.' 



IV 

APTBB CASTLE BAB 

Thos fax Humbert's adventurous campaign had been 
extremely snccessfol. Within five days from his landing 
he hod taken three considerable towns, had completely 
scattered a formidable British army, and had made himself 
master of one of the largest counties in Ireland. As be 
wrote from Castlebar to the Directory, he wa,a in poBseasion 
of EiUala, Ballina, Foxford, Castlebar, Newport, Ballinxobe, 
and Westport. Wbat was even more important, he had 
inspired in the peasantry of Mayo a belief in the invip- 
cibihty of his arms, and might reasonably expect to be 
goickly at the head of a formidable force, which, acting in a 
country hostile to the British Ooremment, might have 
achieved successes still more substantial. He at once wrote 
despatches to the Directory and to the Minister of Marine, 
announcing the successes he had achieved, expressing an 
expectation that within three days be would have with him 
a large reinforcement of Irish who had hitherto hung back 
and thus retarded his progress, and indicating his intention, 
' as soon as the Enghsh army shall have evacuated the pro- 
vince of Connaught,' of passing the Shannon and endeavonr- 
ing to effect a junction with the insurgents of Ulster. 
' When this shall be effected,' he added, ' I shall be in suffi- 
cient force to march to Dublin and fight a decisive action.' 
He concluded by an urgent request for reinforcements, 
the precise composition of which he specified in detail, and 
with a confident prediction that ' in the coarse of a month 
after the arrival of these reinforcements, which I estimate 
at 2,000 men, Ireland will be free.' 

It is not a little remarkable that in this sketch of his 
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plans and requisitions of reinforcements, Hnml>ert says 
nothing whatever abont the army at Brest with which it 
was originally intended he shoold co-operate, and which in 
the inatractions given to Admiral Savary at his departure 
was stated to be on the point of setting sail when he left 
Bochefort. He does not appear to have hod the least 
expectation of their arrival, or of any other Bnpplementary 
expedition coming to his asBistance or effecting a diversion in 
any other part of the island. Throughout his despatches 
there is not a single alluaion to the Brest expedition, or to 
the failure of his Government to support him ; though had 
' he really believed that such support was intended it is 
dif&cult to suppose that he would not have uttered some 
sort of protest or complaint at the delay in providing it- 
He seems on the contrary to have regarded himself as the 
sole agent of the BepnbUc in its Irish enterprise, and to have 
bad little confidence in the reality of the preparations of his 
Government. 

But whatever his private expectations of the probable 
fate of his expedition, Humbert allowed no symptoms ol 
them to escape him. He at once set about the very 
necessary task of establishing order in the town and making 
some efforts towards creating discipline among the Irish 
levies who now crowded to his standard. At Castlebar his 
earhest recruits had been driven off at the first cannon ahofc 
that was fired ; hnt they had been busily engaged during 
and after the battle in more congenial employment. In s 
certain sense General Sarazin had not exaggerated when he 
wrote that Irish liberty was established, and the peasantry 
quickly proceeded to enjoy that liberty in the manner they 
best understood by plundering the houses of the neighbour- 
ing gentry, indulging in the most reckless waste of pro- 
visions, and holding high revelry in the camp, which soon 
became a sort of gipsies' paradise to which everjr kind of 
booty was carried, and in which the fleahpots were con- 
tinnously replenished with an inezhanstible supply of stolen 
provisions. Multitudes flocked from all parts of the 
country-side, carrying flags and shouting ' Erin go btagb.' 
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A tree of liberty and a harp without a crown were boroe 
through the streets ol Castlebar, and droves of sheep, cows, 
and horses were driven into the town every day. The 
mansion of Lord Lacan, the principal landowner in the 
neighbourhood, and a nobleman who bod done much to 
improve the tovm, was completely gutted, and even the 
residenoea of friends of the Cathohc cause did not escape. 
Lord Altamont's being one of the worst treated. Those of 
Dr. EUison, the energetic Protestant Bector, and of Mr. 
Denis Browne, the member for the county, naturally fared 
still worse. So little method was there in the looting, and 
BO much did the mere exuberance of unfettered licence prevail 
over the promptings of self-interest, which might have 
restrained a less primitive people in similar circumstances, 
that the rich fumitnxe taJcen from these houses was often 
broken up to furnish fuel for the boiling of their pots. For 
a few hours of glorious liberty, the insurgent could enjoy 
the delights of Ughting his pipe with engravings from the 
picture gallery, or replenish his camp fire with furniture 
from the drawing-room, of Castlebar House. The appear- 
ance of the plunderers in the camp exhibited the most 
Indicrous absurdities of costume, some going about clad in 
two silk waistcoats of different colonra, others in fine nan- 
keen trousers, but without shoes, and others again drawing 
attention to their ragged and nnwashed exterior by the 
powerful contrast of richly coloured scarves. One of the 
more provident of the plunderers, having chanced to obtain 
a small clock of foreign workmanship, was carrying it off in 
triumph on hn back to her mountain home, when she was 
snddenly startled by the, to her, unknown sound of its 
chime as it struck the hour. Terrified by this uncanny 
sound, she incontinently dropped it in the bog and took to 
her heels. 

Kor was the destructive spirit of the populace exhibited 
merely in acts of plunder. It was soon further inflamed by 
the spirit of religious intolerance. A massacre of Frotestanta 
was debated, but prevented by the exertions of Teeling and 
O'Eeon. A good deal of damage was done to the Frotestant 
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ohiirofa,wherethe large Bible was destroyed ; but an attempt 
by Father Egan, the parish priest of Castlebu, to aijppro- 
priate it for high masa was prevented by the decision of Dr. 
Elliscm, who had arrived from Eillala with ToTUsaint two days 
after the battle, and who was sabeeqaently treated with 
coortesy by the French General daring his stay in (he town. 
The demeanour and actions of the people were entirely 
opposed to the spirit both of Hnmbert's instractions, already 
quoted, and to the General's own sense of order and discipliDe. 
Aided by his aide-de-camp Teeling, nnder the nom de guerre 
of Biron, by Father Michael Gannon, a local priest who had 
passed several years in France, and by some of the better 
class of Boman Catholic merchants in the town, be qnickly 
took measures for the restoration of order. 

His first step was the formal establishinent of a civil 
administration for the Province of Connan^t. A provisional 
Government was constituted by a proclamation at Castlebar 
nnder the presidency of John Moore, son of a country 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, who had formerly been a 
merchant at Malaga, and had acquired an estate of 2,0001. a 
year. The President was asBisted by a council of twelve 
members nominated by Humbert. A proclamation com- 
mended to the new Government, as its first duty, the 
organisation of the militia and of the commissariat of the 
French and Irish armies ; declared all those to be rebels and 
traitors who, having received arms and clothing, did not at 
once rejoin the army ; and required every male between the 
ages of sixteen and forty to repair to the French camp, ' in 
order to march in mass against the common enemy, the 
tyrant of Ireland — the English ; whose destruction alone can 
ensure the independence and welfare of ancient Hibemia.' 
To provide for this machinery, Humbert further propoaect 
to levy a tax of two thousand guineas on the town ; but 
this does not appear to have been enforced, and it is asserted 
that it was remitted through the influence of Dr. Ellison, who 
represented that such taxation would alienate the goodwill 
of the townsfolk. The next few days were busily occupied 
by Humbert and his ofificers in efTorts to reduce to something 
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like discipline the recruits who had crowded to his Btondard. 
They were not quite so nomeroos u he had estimated, bat 
they were not inconsiderable. He was assisted in these exer- 
tions by some of the Boman Catholic gentry. Here, how- 
ever, as at Eillala, it was remarked how few of the better sort 
were indnced to throw in their lot openly with the French. 
Besides yomig Moore, the President, not more than two or 
three of the sons of Boman Catholic landowners joined the 
ranks at the head of the peasantry of their district. Of 
those who came forward the most ccmsiderable was Colonel 
Macdonell, a native of Castlebar, who having been started 
in mercantile life by his father, a gentleman of good property 
near that town, had deserted commerce for the bar, being 
among the first of his cteed to take advantage of the removal 
of the disability which down to 1793 had excloded Boman 
Catholics from the legal profession. As a student in London 
he had dabbled in revolutionary politics, and, returning 
to Ireland, had been elected delegate for the county Mayo 
to the Back Lane Porhament. Between the period of that 
convention and the breaking out of the Bebellion he had 
been active in prt^agating United Irish principles, and, 
joining the French immediately before the battle at Castlebar 
with a very considerable number of adherents, he was 
welcomed by Humbert as a man of influence and at once 
appointed a colonel. 

This gentleman and a Mr. Blake of G^way (who was 
taken and hanged at Ballinamuck) were, with Father 
Gannon, Teeling, and O'Keon, Humbert's principal agents 
in the difficult task of drilling the Irish recruits, a task 
which was not rendered easier by the impatience with which 
their efforts at instruction were received. The Connaught 
peasantry were willing enough to take the uniforms and 
arms which were distributed ; but, as Humbert's proclama- 
tion shows, they were not equally ready to respond to the 
commands of tiieir officers and submit to the coercion of 
discipline. Untrained and unused to mihtary exercises, they 
were found unfit to be trusted with the more responsible 
duties of garrison troops, and the work of sappers to which 
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they were set they deemed beneath their dignity, the mcwB 
BO as among the French officers over them were aome men 
of coloor from St. Domingo, to whom they thought it inaolt- 
ing to be subjected. In addition, they resented being obliged 
to gotrender their loot and bidden to refrain from farther 
pinnder. Two of the Irish captains refusing to obey this 
part of the regolations were promptly shot for matiny by 
the French. The recruits complained that the French were 
better clothed, better lodged, and better fed than they were ; 
and they were also irritated at the restraint pnt npon their 
religions ferroor by their free-thinking allies. The French, 
on the other hand, soon began to despise and mistrast 
recmits with whom they had so httle in common, and who 
were so little of soldiers that they preferred the pike and the 
pitchfork to the mnsketB which were distributed to them 
from the French stores. Teeling himself, in the interval 
between his capture and execution, sorrowfully admitted the 
disappointment of the hopes which bad been built on the 
cooperation of the peasantry. ' The conntiy people,' he 
told Cooke at Dublin, ' were very ill-behaved ; came in, got 
arms and clothes, and ran away ; their sole object seemed 
plunder.' 

Miss Edgeworth has left in her memoir of her father a 
striking but unpleasant description derived from the accounts 
given her by the French officers, after their final defeat, of the 
di^pist which Humbert's troops expressed for their allies of 
the Irish republic, which, making every allowance for the 
excusable chagrin of defeated troops, is little creditable either 
to the patriotism or the valour of the peasantry : ' The 
French generals declued that they had been completely 
deceived as to the state of Ireland. They had expected to 
find the people in open rebellion, or at least, in their own 
phrase, orgaoised for exertion ; but to their dismay they 
found only ragamuffins, as they called them, who in joining 
their standard did them infinitely more harm than good. 
The generals described the stratagems which had been 
practised on Qiem by their good allies, the same rebels 
frequently returning with di&rent tones and new stories. 
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to obtaio doable ftnd treble provisions of arms and ammimi- 
tion and aniforms — Belling the ammunition for whisky, 
uid ronning away at the first fire in the day of battle. The 
French, detesting and despising those by whom they had 
been thus cheated, pillaged, and deserted, called them 
beggars, rascals, and Bavages. They cursed also withoat 
Bcniple their own Directory for sending them, after they 
had, as they boosted, conqaered the world, to he at lost 
beaten in an Irish bog. OfBcers and soldiers joined in 
swearing that they wonld never return to a country where 
they coold find neither bread, wine, nor discipline, and where 
the people lived on roots, whisky, and lying.' 

While the relations between the allied forces of the French 
and Irish were thos nnsatisfoctory, the demeanour of the 
visitorB towards their captives in Castlebar was not less 
considerate and conciliatory than that exhibited towards the 
Protestants at Killala. The French did their ntmost to 
protect the property of the townspeople, and set their focea 
steadfastly against every attempt to gratify religious intoler- 
ance. Freedom to exercise their own worship was permitted 
to the Protestant loyalists, thongh Hombert was not able 
to prevent the vioUttion of the chnrcb, involving some 
injury to the pews and commnnion table, and the destmction 
of the font. Dr. Ellison was treated with the utmost respect, 
and even consulted by Humbert. On one occaaion, while 
conversing with Humbert and his staff, a local priest 
entered the room to ask permission of the General to celebrate 
moss in the Protestant church. Humbert carelessly replied 
that he might say mass wherever he pleased, so long as he 
did not ask him to attend it himself. Whereupon Ellison 
intraposed ; and on the priest, in reply to a question, stating 
he intended to take advantage of this permission, Ellison 
replied, with the silent acquiescence of Humbert, ' Well, I 
cannot prevent it ; but if you offer this insult to my church 
I will have you hanged on the steeple within a fortnight.' 
To the townsfolk generally, irrespective of their leligioos 
opinions, the French commended themselves by their gaiety, 
vivacity, and Ijiospitality. They fully Sustained their 
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national rapatation for gallantry, and on the very day after 
the battle — which wan fonght early in the morning — the 
officerB announced a ball and sapper for the Batne evening. 

While Enmbert and bis troops were thns occapied, the 
defeated army under Lake had executed a retreat apon 
Toam as disorderly as it was rapid, committing revolting 
depredations on the road, and stimulating by their condact 
whatever of discontent and disaffection existed in the conntry. 
This misconduct was by no means confined to the Irish 
militia regiments, the behaviour of the Frazers and 
Carbineers being equally discreditable. To sach an extent 
did the army practise the worst: forms of military licence that 
Ix>rd Comwallis, the moment be had airived in the district 
and established commnnications with Lake and Hutchinson, 
was obliged to issue a general order calling on his sub- 
ordinates ' to assist him in putting a stop to the licentions 
conduct of the troops, and in saving the wretched inhabitants 
from being robbed and in the most shocking manner ill- 
treated by those to whom they had a right to look for safety 
and protection.' It was announced that immediate eze- 
cutioD wonld be the fate of any soldiers caught in the 
act of plunder, and a provost-marshal was appointed to 
patrol the camp and follow with a guard in the rear of the 
army when on the march. 

The Viceroy, on his way to the west, had got aa far as 
Kilbeggan, nearly sixty miles from Dublin, when the news 
of the defeat at Castlebar reached him on the morning of 
the 28th. He at once proceeded to Athlone, where he was 
informed on what appeared reliable intelligence, conveyed by 
officers who hod just come from Toam, that the French 
had followed the defeated army to the latter town and had 
occupied it, after driving Lake through it. Further informa- 
tion showed that the defeat at Castlebar was exercising the 
apprehended result, and that in addition to the county 
Mayo the country to the north towards Sligo, incloding the 
whole of Boscommon, where the smiths in the forges were 
busy making pikes, was in a state of insurrection. Though 
this intelligence proved to be grossly exaggerated, the 
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Viceroy felt ootistramed to act with extreme caution, and 
detemuned to await reinforcementB from Longford and Kil- 
kenny before making any farther advance. Lake had 
meantime establiehed himself at Tnam, where he had been 
strengthened by the arrival of two Highland regiments on 
the 29th, and by the Lontb militia. A flag of trace had 
arrived at Toam with twelve of the captmred officers, from 
whom Lake had ascertained the actual state of afTairs at 
Castlebar, information which he at once sent forward to his 
commander-in-chief, adding that for want of artillery and 
ammnnition he might find himself obliged to retreat on 
Athlone. Comwallis at once decided to move forward to 
Lake's sttpport, and directing the latter to meet him at 
Ballinamore, between Athlone and Toam, he marched to 
that point on the 30th. Here he remained a day, sending 
forward Colonel Granford, with a strong force of cavalry 
(mniehed by Lord Boden'e Fencibl^ and the Eoniekillen 
Dragoons, to ascertain the proceedings of the enemy. This 
officer, pnsbing forward to Hollymonnt, a dozen miles beyond 
Team, learned that Ballinrobe in the connty Mayo had been 
OGcnpied by Colonel Blake and a party of Irish, an exploit 
which formed perhaps the sole independent achievement of 
Hombert's Irish aUiea dnring the campaign. This party 
was quickly dispersed by Cranford, who continued to advance 
towards Castlebar without meeting the enemy. On the Ist, 
the Viceroy proceeded to Knock Hill, and on the 2nd reached 
Toam, where he was joined by the Qaeen's and the 29tfa, 
which had marched from Wexford, two old and well- 
disciphned regiments, by which the effective strength of hie 
army was enormously increased, and by which he would be 
enabled if necessary to attack Humbert in Castlebar with a 
certainty of success. 

To provide for the contingency, which actually happened, 
of an attempt by Humbert to push either to Sligo or towards 
the Shannon, the Viceroy at the same time made arrangements 
to provide a sufficient force to check any attempt in either 
of these directions. Brigadier-General Taylor, command- 
ing the Sligo district, who had retired, after Castlebar was 
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captured, from Foxford to Bellaghy, and ultimately to Boyle, 
was in command of a force of some 3,S00 men, npon 
which, though Domerically strong, Comwallis did not feel 
that he conid place safficient reliance, from the circmnstance 
of its being made np of a nomber of very small detachments, 
mainly drawn from the Irish militia. To secure the conntry 
to the eastward and north, he determined to send Iiake 
forward with large reinforcements sufficient to enable the 
northern army to act e£Eectively on the enemy's left, and 
with instroctions to follow them pertinaciously, bat withont 
bringing the French to an engagement. He proposed him- 
self, shoold he fail to find the foe in Gastlebar, to pass the 
Shannon at Canick, with the main army, and move up its 
eastern bank. Lake accordingly proceeded on the 3rd to 
Frenchpark, where Taylor was directed to meet him, and 
the advanced positions of the army were at this side poshed 
forward to the north-west, towards Bellaghy and Swineford. 
On the following day the Viceroy moved from Toam to 
Hollymonnt, thirteen miles from Gastlebar, being ossored that 
the French still occupied the latter town, and intending to 
snnoond it. To protect Sligo, which by this 'arrangemrat 
was thna left exposed, Major-General Nugent was directed to 
proceed from Enniskillen and make the necessary arrange- 
ments for its defence. That officer accordingly sent forward 
the Limerick City Regiment, three hundred strong, to 
strengthen and take command of the garrison, hitherto 
conBisting only of Colonel Sparrow and three hundred of the 
Essex Fencibles. These two regiments, with the Sligo 
Yeomanry and some other small detachments of infantry, 
made up a force of 8S6 efficient men, who had with them six 
gnns, served by a small detachment of artillery. Beaching 
Hollymount on the 4th, the Viceroy was informed that the 
enemy were still in Gastlebar, which they were endeavouring 
to strengthen againBt attack. Not until five o'clock on the 
evening of the 4th did he learn that on the previous night 
the French and Irish forces had evacuated the town in two 
bodies, carrying with them the u^illeiy and ammunition 
captured a week before from General Lake's army. Humbert 
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had lemoined eight days in Castlebar, occnpying himeelf, m 
has been seen, in the endeavour to make something out of 
the recmita, and donhtlees desiring to maintain his position 
there as long as possible, to give time for the arriTal of the 
reinforoem^its he had requisitioned from France. 

It is difficult to im^ine a more anxions, or indeed a more 
hopeless position than that in which Hombert and his 
army found themselves placed when, after a week's oconpa- 
tion of the county town of Mayo, it became evident to the 
French General that be was almost completely hemmed in 
by the British forces, and obliged to choose between the 
ngly altematives of figh^g a second battle in Castlebar, with 
no poBsibility of vietory, and the forlorn hope of attempting 
to reach the north throagb the one gap still left open to him 
on the Shgo road. He hod originally proposed to move into 
Bosoommon, and thence to march into Ulstor, with the 
ultimate hope of .finding himself strong enough to advance 
on Dublin and fight a decisive battle. But a week's experience 
of his Irish allies had proved to him the futility of this dream. 
Owing to the caution and completeness of the Yioeroy'a 
arrangements he was, at the moment when he was obliged to 
make a decisive move, unable to embrace either course with 
anyasanrance of sncceas. On the one hand, it was too soon 
for the reinforcements to have arrived ; and on the other, 
he was entirely unequipped for a contest with either wing of 
the Bt^al Army, and even -were he able to fight a snccessfnl 
engagement, his force was so small that, as the French 
Minister of War wrote to Hardy, every victcny served to 
weaken him. As the less desperate, or at any rate the less 
humiliating, of these desperate alternatives, be eventually 
chose to march towards Sligo, possibly deeming that he might 
find on the road to the north a population more capable of 
giving efficient assistance than that of Mayo and G-alway. 

Accordingly, having been joined on September 1st by the 
gforison left at !Eillala and Ballina, with the exception of a 
few officers who remained at the episcopal palace, Hombert 
left Castlebar on the night of the 3rd or early on the morning 
of the 4tb, resolving, as his aide-de-camp Teeling afterwards 
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stated, to attempt something desperate, and marched ae tost 
as he could, on the speculation of an insnirection among the 
oomitry people. Before leaving, he sent the Bector of 
Castlebar, with eighty prisoners, to Lord Comwallis. EUiBon, 
falling in with Colonel Cranford and his cavahy on the road, 
was the first to apprise the latter of the evacnation of 
Castlebar. Cranford at once advanced, and entering the 
town late in the evening, between nine and ten o'clock, 
reoccnpied it almost without opposition, recdving the 
Babmission of Moore. Kezt morning, however, purBoaot to 
orders, Cranford set oat to follow Humbert, npon whose 
reu he hnng, and contrived to harass him effectively 
throoghoQt his march. Castlebar was in consequence left 
vrith only a small garrison, and the town abandoned to foor 
or five days of nninterrnpted loot, which threatened on the 
12th to cnlminate in a complete sack of the town, a body of 
two thonsand Irish making a descent npon it with the 
avowed intention of plunder. Bnt the small party of Frazec 
Fencibles and a few yeomanry who had been left in cha^e, 
sufficed under the spirited leadership of Lieutenant Urqnhart 
to put the insurgents to flight with heavy loss. 

Marching out of Castlebar in the small honrs of Sep- 
tember 4, and with the Irish recruits placed between the van 
and the tear to prevent desertions, of which there were 
already many symptoms, Humbert marched rapidly towards 
Swineford, uid after testing there fot a time advanced, by 
the slopes of the Ox Mountains, within two miles of Bellaghy, 
where he halted for the night. Here he was informed that 
General Lake's force, which had marched from French- 
park, had bivouacked that evening at Ballaghaderreen, only 
eight miles distant. Sarazin, it is said, urged the expediency 
of a night attack on the bivouac, but the proposal was over- 
ruled by Hmnbert, and early on the morning of the 5th 
the march towards Sligo was resumed. 'At Tubbercurry 
they fell in with an advanced picket sent out by the Sligo 
garrison, and composed of a corps of the Leney Yeomanry 
under Captain O'Hara, the member for the county. After 
a shcot skirmlbh in which one of the yeomanry was killed, 
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the picket was driven back, and O'Haia at once reported to 
his commanding ofBcer that a division of the French army 
had arrived at Collooney, five milea from Sligo, and intended 
an attack on Sligo. Colonel Vereker, who commanded in 
Sligo, had received orders throagh General Nngent not to 
risk a battle with the main army, bat to retire if necessary 
npon Enniskillen in the event of an attack ; but conceiving 
himself to be dealing with bnt one division of the French 
army, and deeming it more advisable in that case to attack 
than to wait to be attacked by the enemy, he boldly marched 
oat of the town at the head of a little army of three hondred, 
mainly composed of his own regiment of Limerick MiUtia, 
and accompanied by a troop of light dragoons and two 
corricle gnns. 

The little village of CoUooney, also known as Carrignagat, 
standing apon the west bank of the Owemnore, which at this 
point is a broad and pictoreaqne river, had, from its position 
in the gap between Connaaght and the North, been more 
than once the battle-groand of rival armies. According to 
antigoAiies it had boasted the first stone and mortar castle 
in Ireland in days even before the coming of the English, and 
in the thirteenth centory had witnessed a sangainary battle 
between the rival chieftains of the royal sept of O'Conor, 
while it hod in 1691 been the scene of a sharp encoanter 
between the garrison of Sligo and Sir Albert Conyngham'a 
Dragoons. On September 5, 1798, it was to behold a 
combat more spirited and more celebrated. The French 
army had crossed the Owenmore at Collooney, and had 
halted for refreshmoit a quarter of a mile farther on, on 
the Sligo side of the village. Am they bivonacked quietly, 
witboat any snspicion of attack, Vereker and his men, who 
had marched with every secrecy, and whose approach was 
concealed by the rising groand in front of them, soddenly 
appeared on the left of the hill of Carrignagat ; a cannon 
shot falling in the midst of their camp first apprisiDg the 
French of his presence. Acquainted with the groand, the 
Colonel had disposed his little forces with much judgment, 
having his right covered by the bill, while his left was 
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protected by the river, and having placed a detachment, under 
Colonel Ormfiby, on the hill itself, so as to conunand the 
road by which the French mtist proceed. Thns challen g ed, 
Hombert at once advanced in two colnmnB, one moving for- 
ward by the road, the second making a detour to the left of 
Carrignagat Hill, and proceeding np the valley with the 
object of making a flank attack on the British position. At 
two o'clock the action began, and for an hoar and a half 
Vereker gallantly eoBtained the onset of the whole force of the 
French army and its ten pieces of artillery, aided by one 
thoosand Irish, till finding himself about to be ontflanked on 
the right, and his ammunition being nearly exhausted, he was 
obliged to sound a retreat, which was efiected in good order. 
The horses being shot under one of the guns, he was obliged 
to leave than on the field ; but the ammunition wagon and 
gun harness being safety carried off, the artillery was usdesa 
to the captors. So effectively were his troops handled that 
while the French lost no fewer than twenty-eight killed and 
thirty wounded, Yereker's casualties were returned at only 
seven killed and twenty-seven wounded. The fame of this 
spirited action was enhanced by the gallant conduct of a 
French^-or rather Irish — officer, Bartholomew Teeling, who 
remarking the execution done by one of Yereker's curricle 
gam, served with great spirit by a gunner named Whittier, 
galloped on alone on his grey charger across the stretch of 
ground which intervened, and riding straight up to the gun 
shot the stnrdy gunner dead with his pistol, and regained the 
French lines in safety. 

Spirited as was the action, and marked as was the 
military capacity displayed in big dispositions — conduct 
which is said to have drawn from Humbert the mticism 
that he was the only general be had met in Ireland — 
Yerekn had mode a mistake which might have cost him 
dear in thus attacking the French army. Luckily for hu 
reputation, the erroneous assumption that he was engaging 
only a section of the French army (which had led him to 
disregard the cautions instructions of the Yiceroy) was 
balanced by an opposite misconception on the part of his 
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opponent. The very rashness of his enterprise proved his 
saf^oard. For Hombert, unable to imagine that such an 
attack would have been risked by a handful of men, and 
coDJectnring that Yereker represented only an advance 
goard of Lake's whole army, refrained from any attempt to 
pnrsne the retreatii^ force. Bapposing Sligo to be effec- 
tively defended by a formidable force, he tnmed off th» 
Sligo road, and, marching by the east of Loogh Gill, ad- 
vanced towards Promahaire in Lmtrim. Fortone tiins com-i 
bintjd with condoot and capacity to wis- hononr and reward' 
for VerekeTi wha stsaightway became famous as the firafr 
commander- who Baocessfally engaged the French. Hb 
received the thanks of the Irish Parliament, was voted a 
sword of honour by the citizens of Limerick, and a grateful' 
soverei^ accorded him the privilege of adopting the motto 
of ' Collooney,' which has ever since be^ prpud^-bome bf 
the noble family ol Gort. 



BALLINAHUOX AHD THE BZCONS VZPBDITIOK 

While Humbert and bis troops, followed by Lake an^ 
bis army, and harassed at every step by the pertinacious 
Fox-hnntei8 EUid Hompescbers under Lord Boden and 
Colonel Crauford, were seeking their way out of Connaught, 
along the line of least resistance, tia tlnited Irishmea ot 
Longford', Gavui, Westgtieath, and Bosoommon were bosily 
engaged in organising the only independent xiovement of 
the peasanby which marked the progress of the Frenclk 
invasion. These counties had for years been noted as the 
chief stronghold of the Defenders, and in no part of the 
country had the military organisation of the United Irish 
movement been adopted more spontaneously or nkore 
generally. In three oE the connties named, the movement, 
s8 in most of the centres of Defenderism, was in the main a 
religions one, and produced no union of creeds or clasBes, 
being confined exclusively to the lower orders of the 
Boman Catholic population. In Loogfoxd, however, the true 
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ptinciples of Tone and his friends bad been embraced in a mors 
gemiine spirit, and ' the brotherhood of afEacti(m ' bad been 
established with greater sQccess. Several Protestants, persoos 
of property and position, had joined the movement, and 
a commonication was consequently kept up with the northern 
leaders. Two brothers in the neighbonrhood of Granard, 
Hans and Alexander Denniston, who were at the head of 
the movement in Longfoid, were men of reputable station, 
and the lattor a lieatenant in the local corps of Yeomanry 
Gavaby. On the first news of the landing of the French, 
Hans Denniston had set o£F to Belfast to take connsel with 
the members of the tJlster Conmiittee. He returned on 
September 8, the day Hombert was preparing to march 
from Gastlebar, with a plan which had been agreed upon 
for seizing Granard, as a post of importance in which the 
French might estabhsh themselves before marching on 
Dublin. la the event of the saccess of this enterprise it 
was farther contemplated to seize the town of Cavan, which 
as a depdt of arms and ammunition woold have been a prize 
of mnch value. Emissaries were at once sent out to laiae 
the people, and a force of three thonsand men was instantly 
ready in Westmeath, which marched apon Granard, disarm- 
ing on its way the corps to which Denniston had belonged, 
many of whom were disaffected and prepared to join the 
rebels. Uonaghan and Cavan were at the same time 
organised, and made ready to act with the Longford men 
against Cavan, the moment Granard should fall. The town 
was garrisoned by a small yeomanry corps, mider Lord 
Lon^ord, quite inadequate to defend tt effectively; and 
expresses were sent to Cavan requesting reinforcementa. 
Major Porter had just arrived in that town from Belfast 
with the Argyll Fencibles, to strengthen it against a possible 
attack by the French army ; and on the morning of the 6th 
he detached Major Cottingham with on infantry detachment 
of eighty-five men to the relief of Granard. Starting at 
three o'clock in the morning and marching with the utmost 
expedition, Cottingham reached Granard at eight o'clock, to 
find the rebel army in the act of marching on the town in 
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fonniaable numbers (said to be nx thonaand) and com- 
maoded by Lieatenant Demuston. Cottiogham drew up 
his whole force, consiBting with the garrisoii of 1S7 inf&ntr; 
and forty-nine cavalry, in a strong positioo apcm the hill on 
which Granard is built. At nine o'clock, the rebela advanc- 
ing in large numbers and in three colnmns and threatening 
to outflank him and oat him ofF from the town, Cottingham 
retreated to a second position still closer to (Jranard, where, 
protected by a bank, he received their attack. 

The rebels, adopting the traditional tactics of the Irish 
Celt, began by driving forward a number of cattle with 
their pikes ; but these were turned aside without doing any 
damage. Advancing rapidly behind the cattle and armed only 
with pikes, the vanguard were received with a fire bo well 
directed that they were quickly thrown into disorder, and 
falling bai^ were charged with the bayonet by Cottinghun's 
men with immrase slaughter. As many as foor hundred were 
slain, according to Cottingham's report, and several of tiie 
leaders were numbered among the dead. Only one man 
wu killed and two wounded on the loyalist side. Htdf the 
rebel army fled over the hills towards Mohill, and the rest 
towards EdgeworUistown, a good many of the latter joining 
on their arrival in the disturbances which had meantime 
broken out in that direction. 

On September 4 a large force of peasantry presented 
themselves at Wilson's Hospital, a Protestant charity for 
aged men, situate about six miles on the Longford side of 
Mullingar, and midway between the villages of Multyf amham 
and Bnnbmsna, on the road from Bligo to Dublin. They 
demanded arms, which the Bev. Mr. BadclifFe, the chaplain, 
vros obliged to give them. Having obtained the arms, they 
plundered the house, took Mr. Badclifi'e prisoner, and 
then marched to the Crooked Wood, some five miles off, 
where they spent the night. Next day (S^tember 6), being 
joined by a large body of Longford insurgents, they returned 
to the Hospital and entrenched themselves in what, defended 
by ft force with any pretence to disciphne, must have 
proved a formidable stronghold. On the news of the capture 
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cf the Hoipttal nadung Onnaid, IxfrA Ziongford, with ft 
ftxty ei yeomen and M^or Porter, who had ixnne orer 
the day beEixe from Cavaa with a detachment of one hun- 
dred flf the Argyll Foiciblea, mandied ont to Bnnbrtutia, 
u the hnmrdiitn nei^boorhood of Wilstrn's Hospital, a 
distanee of about twelve milee, uid took their post on 
the hi^ road. Hcxe the inBiirgents, anticipating their 
attack, tnarched oat to meet the boops, headed by a party 
6Te hondred strong, aimed with miukets and fowling- 
pieoee. They were received with a heavy fire of grapeshot 
from the field gnna, and, imitating Cottuigham'B tactics at 
Granard, Forte's soldios followed this ap with a bayonet 
charge, before which their aasaflants quickly broke and were 
porsoed by the Yeomanxy Cavalry, who cat many of them 
down vrithont merc^. It being now daric, the hostilitiea 
were perforce suspended, the miUtaty lying all night at 
arms on the road, and the rebels oocapying the Hospital. In 
the dead of night a sarpiise attack was attempted by a party 
of rebels, who fired, bat ineffectively, at the Highlanders, 
the latter retoming the compliment with destmctive efifect ; 
and in tbe morning at daybreak, Porter, advancing to the 
attack of the Hospital, found it bad been evacuated in 
the darkness, the whole rebel force having fled. Of the 
troops, only two artillerymen had fallen, while a conple of 
hondred rebels fell in the action and sabaeqnent porsoit. 
Both at Granard and Bnnbmsna, or Wilson's Hospital, the 
insurgents diBplayed mnch useless and oodisciplined bat 
nnqaestionable valour. As in Wexford, however, their 
leaders evinced a total incapacity to command; and in 
each case a force amounting to thoosands of peasantry, 
piany of them well armed, was dispersed by a handful of 
regulfurs. 

Collooney, it vrill be remembered, had been looght on the 
5th, and Humbert, advancing on Promahairein co. Ldtrim, 
had marched on the morning of the 6th from that place 
to Manorhamilton, still porsoing the road to the north. 
Apparently he was still animated with some vague hope of 
leaching the Ulster iosBrgeuts. on whose co-operation the 
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Prenoh had been taught by Tone to place their main reliance. 
On hiB march throngh Bligo he had loet by deaertion many 
of the insm'gents who had accompanied him nnder Mac- 
donnell and Blake, and np to this point was without any 
considerable adhesions, the SUgo priests having persistently 
discooraged the movement in that county, and as far as 
possible forbidden their people to go ont. Pressed closely 
in the rear by Cranford, he felt himself obliged to hgfaten 
his movements by abandoning most of the EngHsh cannon 
captured at Costlebor. He dismounted and left behind him 
three six-poonders and a tumbril at CoIloODey, and at 
Dromahaire threw five more guns over the bridge. At 
Manorhamilton Humbert appears to have beard for the 
first time of the movements of the United Irish forces ronnd 
Oranard ; and in the forlorn hope that here at last he mif^t 
find effective support, and be enabled to maintain himself 
pending the possible arrival of succour from France, he 
suddenly doubled back, and descending through the wild 
hills of the Barony of Dromahaire and by Sie gloomy shores 
of Lougb Allen, through which pass ibe upper waters of 
the Shannon, he crossed that river at BeUlintra, near the 
southern extremity of the lake, on the afternoon of the 7th. 
It was now a race between the Viceroy and Humbert 
which should first reach Oranard. Comwallis, on hearing at 
Hollymount of the evacuation of Gastlebar, had moved to 
Ballyhaunis on the north-eastern road, when, receiving news 
from Lake of the change in Humbert's route, he bad marched 
with all speed for Carrick-on-ShEumon, with the object of 
reaching the Shannon before the enemy, and in time to bar 
their passage across it. Arriving at Carrick on the evening of 
the 7th, he found he had just failed of this object, and bearing 
that Humbert had halted for the night at Cloone he marched 
at ten o'clock on the night ol the 7th for Mohill, three 
miles to the south of that town, to which at the same time 
be directed Lake to march. Beaching Mohill at daybreak 
on the morning of the 8tb, the Viceroy learned that Hmnbert 
bad already begun to move towards Oranard, and therefore 
proceeded at once to St. Johnstown, through which village 
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he knew the French most posB. Hnmbert's Icmg and rapid 
fonr days' march was now near its end. He was followed 
by Cranford, in command of Lake's cavalry, who preased bo 
cloeely on bim as to come ap in time to foil an attempt to 
blow np the bridge at Ballintra. £t^i yet, however, he 
might conceivably have outstripped his pnrsners and gained 
Qranord before Comwallis conld intercept him. Unlm^kily, 
however, being obliged to halt at Gloone to give an indis- 
pensable rest to his jaded soldiers, the guard which was 
instrocted to awaken the officers in two boors allowed theon 
to sleep for foor, thus giving time for Comwallis to leadi 
St. Johnstown in front of him. 

At Cloone, Hmnbert received a delegate from the 
insorgent forces, an officer pictoresqaely clad — according to 
Fontaine's sarcastic description — in every imaginable ac- 
contrement, and more closely resembling a prenz chevalier 
of the thirteenth centory than a soldier of the eighteenth. 
This hero (npon whom, moreover, Fontaine lays the blame 
of the fata] delay at Cloone) took np much time in a 
loqnacions exposition of the position and prospects of the 
insurgents, which, however, resolved itself into the melan- 
choly npshot that they had been defeated in the attack 
at Oranard, and that the insurgents had dispersed at the very 
moment when they were most needed. This last specimea 
of Irish coK>peration was too much for Hnmbert, who seems 
thereupon to have determined on an hononrable surrender. 
Lake arrived at Cloone at seven o'clock on the morning of 
the 8th, at the head of a colnmn consisting of Carbineers, 
detachments of the 23rd Light Dragoons, the let Fencible 
Light Dragoons, the Boxbnrgh Fencible Dragoons (under 
8ir T. Chapman, Colonel Maxwell, Lord Boden, and Captain 
K&r respectively) ; the 8rd Battalion of Light Infantry, the 
Armagh and part of the Kerry Militia, the King's, Northamp- 
ton, and Prince of Wales's Fencible Infantry (nnder Colonel 
Innes of the 64tb Begiment, Yisconnt Gtosford, Lord Qlan- 
doze. Major Boss, Colonel Bulkeley, and Colonel Macartney 
respectively). Colonel Cranford (with whom was Itord 
Boden) was the first to come op with the enemy, whom he 
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Tificly sammoned to snirender. By this time the French 
forces hftd passed oat of the county of Leitrim and reached 
the little Tillage of Ballinamack, in the connty of Longford, 
fonr miles heyond Cloone. Of the nine hundred French with 
whom he began his march, Hambert had still with him eight 
hundred; and having been joined on the way through 
Ijeitrim by a good many ioBTirgents, had also a force of abont 
one thousand five hundred Irish. Finding himself so closely 
pressed by Colonel Craoford, who, with his cavalry detach- 
ment of Foxhunters and HompescherB and a few companies 
of the Armagh and Monaghan Militia, had been sent forward 
by Lake, he prepared for the battle which was now inevitable 
— or rather for what was, so tax as the French troops were 
concerned, little more than a sham fight, a formality of 
resistance necessary to the vindication of French honour. 

The French O'eneral posted his army advantageously on 
a bill, on which he planted his cannon, and was protected on 
the left by a lake, and on the right by a lake and bog. It is a 
little difficult to collect from the accounts the precise extent 
of the rraistance o£Fered by the French, and a certain degree 
of confusion and perhaps of divided counfiels seems to have 
marked their conduct in this final scene. Crauford, on 
overtaking the French reargnard, appears to have sum- 
moned them to surrender, and not being attended to, 
attacked them, when — after a few moments' fighting — 
Sarazin, who commanded in that part of the field, threw 
down hia arms, and upwards of two hundred soldiers followed 
his example. Under the impression that this surrender was 
general, Captain Cradock and General Fakenham, two of 
Lake's staff, rode forward with about twenty dragoons to the 
main body, but to their surprise were fired on by the Lish 
contingent, and Cradock received a slight wound. Colonel 
Innes, with a battalion of Light Infantry, now came up, and 
thereupon a confused and partial straggle commenced of 
some twenty to thirty minutes* duration, at the end of which, 
Lake's colmnn having come up and further resistance 
being manifestly futile, Hambert surrendered at discretion. 
He and his officers and army were at once treated as 
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priaonen of war ; but do quarter was gi'vai to tiia Iridi- 
men, who were chased by the cavaky into the adjacent 
bog, and slanghtered without nkeroy to the luimber of five 
hundred. Many of them were takeu pxiaonerB, of whom 
Bloke of Galway and nine of the deserters from the Ijong- 
ford Militia were banged on the spot. Macdonnell, more 
fortmiate, escaped throogh the bogs, making his way to 
France, and ultimately to America. One of the Longford 
men saved his life by his wit. Being told he was to be 
hanged for deserting at Gastlebar, he observed with equal 
humour and truth : ' Shure, your honours, I think it's the 
army that was the desaiters. I stayed where I was, and 
they left me alone.' When Sarazin threw down his aims. 
Lord Boden, who was ^so nnder the iaipression that the 
surrender was already general, bad riddoi forward with his 
Fencibles, and had fomid himself surrounded by the Fr^ich 
van to the number of four hnndred, and for fifteen minutes, 
pending the result at the other side of the field, bad been a 
prisoner in charge of their hussars — a period during which 
the French officers loaded with execrations their Liah allies. 
The English loss, however, was trivial. Only twelve were 
killed, of whom two were Hessians, who being mistaken for 
French were unfortunately killed by the Yeomanry. 

Miss Edgeworth gives a pretty and vivid account of the 
scene of the battlefield, which she visited a day or two after: 

Enclosed I send yon a little sketch of the sitoation of 
the field of battle at Ballinamuck. It is about four miles 
from the hills. My father, mother, and I rode out to 
look at the camp ; perhapa you recollect a pretty town on 
the road where there is a little stream with a three-arched 
bridge. Xa the fields, which rise in a gentle slope on the 
right-hand side of this stream, about sixty bell tents were 
pitched, the arms all ranged on the grass ; before the tents, 
poles with little streamers flying here and there ; groups of 
men leading their horses to water ; and others filling bottles 
and black pots ; some cooking under the hedges ; High- 
landers gathering blackberries. The various uniforms looked 
pretty.^ 

Z^t of B. L. SAgtaorth, U. p. 39S. 
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It Beems almost certain that Hombert had no serionB 
intentioii of giving battle at BoUinaimick, a surmise which 
the coadact of Sarazin in sorrendering almost at the first 
Bommons tends to confirm. His army was not only com- 
pletely tired ont by incessant marching, bat was thoroughly 
disheartened by tiie lack of support from its Irish allies ; 
and as early as Collooney Hnmbert is said to have been urged 
by his troops to surrender, but to have declined on the plea 
that he was not in presence ot a sufficient force of the enemy 
to do so honour^Iy. Of the two hundred of the Longford and 
Eilltenny Militia who joined at Castlebar, all but sixty had 
deserted before Ballinamuck. The coontry people had 
behaved so badly to their allies, plundering and obtaining 
arms on false pretences, that some had to he shot as exam- 
ples, and it was alleged by Sarazin that the French plans 
were betrayed to English officers by the Irish allies. 
According to more than one account, the French even fired 
on the flying rebels in token of their disgust. On the other 
hand, the Irish were not without their own grievances. 
They complained bitterly of having been left to their fate at 
Ballinamnck. Among the prisoner many of them gave a 
pitiable account of their treatment by the French, and the 
hardships they had suffered in the campaign, describing them- 
selves as half starved, having seldom anything but potatoes, 
which there was no time to cook, while the French, they 
asserted, lived on the choicest plunder of the houses of the 
gentry. A la^e number of prisoners were marched to 
Cairick-on-Shannon, where Lord Comwallis, anxious to 
avoid indiscriminate slaughter, but feehng the necessity of 
making an example, directed that a certain number should 
be hanged. A field officer thus described the mode in 
which these orders were obeyed : 

An order arrived from Lord Comwallis directing a certain 
number of them to be hanged withont further ceremony, 
and a number of hits of paper were rolled np, the word 
' Death ' being written on the number ordered ; and with 
these in his hat the Adjutant, Captain Bay — on whom 
devcdved the management of this wretched lottery — entered 
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the courthonae and the drawing hegiin. As fast as a vietch 
drew the ticket, he was handed out and hanged at the door. 
I am not sore of the nnmber thoa dealt with, hat seventy 
were actually hanged. It was a dreadful duty to devolve 
on any reeiment, but somehow or other men's minds had 
grown aa hard as the nether millstone. T know it from my 
own feelings. I woald go some miles out of my waj to 
avoid an ezecntion now, yet I well remember the indiffer- 
ence with which I looked on such a spectacle in 1796. 

In contrast to the behaviour of the Boyal troops in 
Wexford, Comwaliis was enabled to congratulate his troops 
not only on their zeal and spirit, bnt npon their orderly 
condnct. On the day after Ballinamuck he ieaoed the 
following General Order : 

Lord Comwaliis cannot too mnch appland the zeal and 
spirit which has been macifested by tiie army, from the 
commencement of the operations ageonst the invading 
enemy ontil the surrender of the French forces. The per- 
severance with which the soldiers supported the extra- 
ordinary marches which were necessary to stop the progress 
of the very active enemy dom them the greatest credit ; and 
Lord Comwaliis heartily congratulates tiiem on the happy 
issue of their meritorious exertions. 

The corps of yeomanry, in the whole comitry through 
which the army boa passed, have rendered the greatest ser- 
vices, and are pecuharly entitled to the thanks of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, for their not having tarnished that courage and 
loyalty which they displayed in the cause of their coontry 
by any acta of wanton cruelty towards their deluded fellow 
subjects. 

The number of the French prisoners who surrendered at 
Ballinamuck was, according to Lake's official return, ninety- 
siz officers and 748 non-commissioned officers and privates, 
with three Irish general officers, Boche, Blake, and Teeling. 
According to the probably more accurate report made by 
Ardooin to the French Directory, the total was but 794 of 
all ranks. 

Humbert's brief and indeed laconic despatch to the 
Directory, written while on his way to Dover, is really on 
accurate epitome of the actions and fate of the ezpeditioD : 
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[dehfield, 3 VencUfflikire. 

September 3fi, 1798. 

CitizeD Directors, — After having obtained the greatest 
sacceeees, and made the arms of the French Bepablic to 
trimuph during my stay in Ireland, I have at length been 
obliged to Bubmit to a saperior force of thirty thousand men, 
commanded by Lord Comwallis. I am a prisoner of war 
apon my parole. 

HUUBEBT. 

At the moment when this despatch was penned Admiral 
Bompard'a fleet, with Hardy and his troops on board, was 
on its way to Ireland, and Savary was engaged in organising 
a eecond expedition to Killala. For although the French 
Oovemment had exhibited bat little vigonr in poshing their 
scheme of invasion, the Directory had not by any means aban- 
doned Humbert to his fate. The fleet of Admiral Bompard, 
comprising the Hoehe, a line-of -battle ship, and seven frigates, 
had been anchored in the roadstead at Brest, ready to embark 
Hardy and his three thousand troops, ever since Jnly 25, and 
had received on July 30 instroctions practically identical with 
those issued to Savary and Humbert. But the despatch of 
the necessary sUxcea was delayed until August 6, when at 
last the emlmrkation conmienced. and even when all else 
ms ready the 160,000 francs with which Hardy was to be 
supplied still lay in the Treasm7, and it was not until ten 
days after Humbert bad set sail that all was at length ready. 
Hardy's nominal force of three thousand was actually con- 
siderably less. It comprised 2,687 men and 172 ofBcers. 
Among the latter was the Ulysses of the enterprise, Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, who, under the nom de guerre of General 
Smith, was attached to the staff of General Hardy and sailed 
on board the Hoehe, 

Ko sooner had the official obstacles to the departure of 
Bompard's fleet been sacoessfully overcome than Nature 
interposed a yet more formidable impediment. General 
Frost was not more inimical to Napoleon in his Bussiui 
campaign than was General Wind to Tone in his schemes 
tor the invasion of Ireland. The winds for several days 
forbade the departure of the expedition, and when at length. 
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on Angast 20, k faTonring breeze arrived, Bompard found 
himself menaced by a powerful English fleet of forty-two 
sail. ThoB, although, taking advantage of the thick weather, 
the French Admiral set s^ in the night, it was only to 
retom to port next day with two of his frigates disabled by 
a collision, and with the knowledge that the blockade was 
too effective to be defied with any prospects of snccess. 
Hardy, eager for the fray, and filled with the idea that 
' what the Irish needed above all things was a General,' 
wrote to his Government suggesting that he should himself, 
with a few officers and a small force of foor hundred men, 
embark in a frigate at Bochefort and endeavour to reach 
Ireland. He was informed, however, that no vessels 
capable of patting to sea were thai at that port, and he was 
ordered to await the moment when Bompard might find 
himself able to get out of Brest. But Savary had returned 
from Killala before that moment arrived, and long before 
Hardy sighted the Irish coast Humbert had been forced to 
surrender. 

While Bompard lay idle at Brest, Admiral Savary Iiad 
returned from Ireland. He had left Eillala on August 24, 
but delayed by bad weather, as well as by the necessity for 
giving a wide berth to an English squadron under Sir John 
Warren, it vnu not until September 9 that he anchored 
near Boyan, in the estuary of the Gironde. He at once 
notified his Government of the successful disembarkation of 
Humbert's force, and of his preliminary success at Eillala, 
and then ^raceeded to Bochelle. Savary's report roused 
the Directory to the necessity for immediate exertion. On 
Ihe 13th he received orders to prepare at once to return to 
Ireland with a hesh force to reinforce Humbert, and troops 
were ordered to concentrate for that purpose. At the same 
time Bompard and Hardy were advised of Savory's intelli- 
gence, and enjoined to make every effort to get under way, 
and, once started, to efEect a landing at Killala and join forces 
with Humbert. Two days later orders were given to one of 
Bompard's frigates, the Biehe, to proceed with all speed to 
Ireland to convey to Humbert the news of approaching 
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aaecoor, bat the Admiral with his whole fleet, the Biche 
incladed, had sailed before this despatch could be delivered. 
For on the 16th he had pnt oat from Brest. 

Bat Bompard had hardly got to sea when he foond 
bimseli parsned by a small British force, to avoid which be 
was obhged to steer in a soatherly direction, and in hia 
effort to escape he had the ill-lack to fall in fonr days later 
with a larger sqnadron. After being chased for several days 
he elnded his pnrsners, bat only by making a detonr so wide 
that when on October 10 he at length arrived in Loagh 
Swilly, he found that the vessels which had been following 
him had joined Warren's fleet, which, warned of Bompard's 
departure from Brest, had made all sail to the North of 
Ireland, and was ready to meet the French Admiral in snpe- 
rior force. The battle which ensued was brief and decisive. 
The Eocke, overpowered by a vigorous cannonade, was 
obliged to surrender. Several of the frigates followed her 
example. Others escaped from Lough Swilly only to be 
overtaken by English frigates in the open sea, and of 
Bomptud's whole fleet only three of the smallest of his 
vessels got back to France. 

Savary's socond expedition was scarcely more fortnnate. 
A number of difficulties arose in equipping it, and it was not 
until October 11 that, with three frigates, a corvette, and two 
smaller vessels, and carrying vith him a force of close on 
eleven hundred soldiers under General Gortez, he was able to 
set soil from Bochelle. The voyage of this little fleet was 
tmeventful, and on October 27 Savary once more found him- 
self at anchor in the Bay of Killala. He had received very 
explicit instructions not to disembark the troops unless be 
should ascertain that Hardy had already arrived and had 
effected a landing. Just as on the occasion of his first visit, 
Savary's fleet was taken for an English one, and a party of 
two officers and a dozen soldiers pnt off from Killala and 
boarded the Admiral's ship. From these Savary learned the 
capitulation of Humbert and the destruction of Bompard's 
fleet. Belying on this intelligence he at once determined to 
return to France. Cortez, who commanded the troops, had. 
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bowerer, received differoit intelligence from a party of Irish 
who came on board abont the same time, and who reported 
that Hardy with his army bad made good their landing in 
Donegal. Belying on this intelligence he gave orders to 
disembark. A dispute ensaed between Savory and Cortez 
as to which of these widely difEerent vetsiona was to be 
accepted, bat Savary, wisely relying on the aoconnt of the 
British officers, and threatened besides by the appearance of 
some British ships, insisted on setting sail at once for France, 
He was not a moment too soon, for on the day following fonr 
British ships hove in sight. By these Savary was pursaed 
for three days, and it was only by throwing overboard his 
heavy guns and a large pari; of his sappUes that he wb« 
enabled to make good his escape. Ten days later his 
squadron, scattered in their hurried flight, reached the coast 
of France, and the invasion of Ireluid was at an end.' It 
remains only to describe the fate of the solitary vessel other 
than Savary's first fleet which succeeded in effecting a landing 
of troops in Ireland. The otherwise contemptible eiq>edition 
of Nappei Tandy on the brig Anaer4on deserves notice as 
the only one of the many schemes devised to co-operate 
with Hnmbert which, inasmach as it reached the Irish coast 
in safety, had even a moment's semblance of success. 

The fame of Napper Tandy has acquired a famiharity 
wider than that of many far abler associates, through the 
accident which has embalmed his name in the touching 
requiem of the United Irish movement, the immortal 
street ballad of ' The Wearing of the Green.' But neither 
in his early life, when he was an active leader of the Dublin 
populace and a prominent member of the Vclimteer Con- 
vention, nor in the latest and most famous adventures of a 
roystering career does he seem to have merited the chance 
eminence to which he has thus attained. After having 
fled from Ireland in 1798, to avoid persecution as a promi* 
nent Defender, Tandy had shared Tone's exile in America, 
and when he learned that the latter had succeeded in his 

' The incidenla oE SavBry'g wcond expedition ue detailtd with grwtt 

Inloeu ID PnjtU et TenlativM de Dibarqwmtnl, vol. ii. obap. viii. 
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miBBion to Fraoce he h&d followed his frieud to PariB. 
There, however, his vanity wounded by the pie-eminence 
accorded to his youthful ally, he had become the head of an 
Iriah party opposed to Tone, whose designs he embarrassed 
by what the latter describes in his journal as 'ridicolons 
rhodomontades,' representing bis influence as sufficient to 
attract thirty thousand men to his standard the moment he 
could unfurl it in Ireland.^ Tandy was successful, however, 
in securing some credit with the French Directory, and in 
the plans for the invasion of Ireland was eveutaally included 
the allocation to his control of the 16-gun brig ^nacr^on, 
reported to be one of the fastest-sailing corvettes in the 
French navy, with a small quota of French troops on 
board, and a considerable supply of arms. Accompanied by 
the squad of Irish refugees who bad attached themselves to 
his fortunes, a party which unfortunately included at least 
two who were ready to betray him to the Sritish Gktvem- 
ment, this elderly ex-citizen of Dublin transformed into a 
general of the French army set sail from Donkirk on 
September 4. Car knowledge of Tandy's character and 
the story of his last adventure has hitherto depended mainly, 
if not exclusively, on British or Irish sources of information, 
which, however they may differ in details, are unanimous in 
stigmatising the conduct of the leader of the expedition 
as at best that of a poltroon. There is strong evidence 
that on more than one critical occasion he was helplessly 
intoxicated, and it is certain that his only contribution to the 
emancipation of the people he came to encourage in insurrec- 
tion was an absurdly inflated proclamation in which, at the 
very moment of abandoning the enterprise, he bade his 
countrymen to ' wage a war of extermination ' against their 
oppressors. It is right, however, to say that the narrative 
contained in the report made by Ameil,* the commander of 

■ It it atttted in the lits of WoU« Tons (hkt Hnmbert'i pMinkture daputnra 
Irom BoeheUe wu promptsd bj tba importuiiltiai of Tuidj ; but then U no 
othar authority for this slatemant, knd it doei not appeu probable. 

■ Frajtta tt TttUatiMa da Dtbargtument aux lUt hrUanniquta, 17SS-180C, 
tool* deosUna, pp. 1G0-15T. 
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the French troops on board the Anaerion, to his mpeiion, 
the condact of Tandy appears in a light, ineffectnal indeed, 
bat lees repolsiTe than that attribated to him by his 
aasooiatea among his own coontrymen. 

From Ameil's narrative it appears that the AnaerioH 
left Donkirk on September 4 with its complemoit of soldiers 
and artillery, ' charged to carry to Ireland Napper Tandy 
and several of his fellow-conntrymen, with sapplies, (or the 
encouragement of the United Irishmen.' The expedition 
reached the little isle of Arran off the Donegal coast on 
September 16, and anchored opposite the pretty village of 
Bntland, by whoee inhabitants word was speedily brooght 
of the unhappy fate of Humbert's expedition. The people, 
however, maintained that despite the defeat of the French 
the insurrection was still in fnll swing, that as many aa 
a thousand men were assembled in a cborch hard by, ready 
to join the French, and that these were certain to receive 
large additions from the Ul&ter connties. 

A council of war was at once colled by Tandy to consider 
these tidings, and decide on the conrse to be followed. Accor- 
ding to Ajneil the French officers were unanimous in advis- 
ing the disembarkation of the force on the mainland, being 
of opinion that the expedition of the Anaerion had no rela- 
tion to that which had set out from Bochetort, and that 
the SDCoess or failure of Humbert should in no way affect 
the object of the mission, which was, according to Ameil's 
view of his instructions, ' to facilitate the return of Napper 
Tandy and his comrades to Ireland, to pnt at their disposal 
the arms and stores carried in the ship, and to help them by 
the experience of the French artillery officers to nourish 
and sustain among the Irish people the spirit of Hberty and 
independence.' Such, however, was not Tandy's view, and 
it was ultimately determined that Tandy and the French 
officers should go ashore and ascertain how far the reports 
which had been brought were trustworthy. They accord- 
ingly landed, hoisted the Irish standard, assembled as many 
of the peasantry as they could collect, and distributed 
proclamations and cockades. A visit to the post-office, where 
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the letters weie seized and opened, speedily confiimed the 
news of Hmubert's capitolation, and Tandy thereupon 
decided not to disembark his force. Qreatly to the dissatiB- 
faction of the French officers, he determined to go aboard 
ship agHin at once, and was carried in triamph to the boat 
on the shoulders of some of the peasantry.* Once on board 
again Tandy gave orders to set sail, and the Ariacreon, after 
undergoing Tarioos and exciting vicissitades, captnriDg an 
English merchantman in the Orkneys, and driven thence 
as far as Norway by a British man-of-war, reached Dankirk. 
with its futile tale of fiasco just two months after it had set 
oat. So ended the last exploit of the yainglorioas Tandy, 
and the last expedition which made good even a momentary 
footing in Ireland. Of the leader's share in it, it is bat jast 
to say that Ameil's nanative> thongh conclaaive as to his 
ineptitude, mitigates in some degree the judgment hitherto 
passed apon Tandy's demeanour on the occasion, and 
conveys the impression that Jonah Barrington's qualified 
dispraise is after all more jast than Tone's uncompromising 
censure : ' Though in many instances erroneous and violent, 
his private character famished no ground to - donbt the 
integrity of his public one ; and like many of those persons 
who occasionally spring up in revolutionary periods, he 
acquired celebrity without being able to account for it, and 
possessed an influence without rank and capacity.' 



VI 

'WHAT PASSED AT KILL ALA' 

The story now returns to the little community at Killala. 
Xhuing the four weeks which elapsed between the depar- 
ture of the French General for Castlebar and his final defeat 
and surrender at Ballinamuck, the loyalists at Killala 

* Id (he nomtive of the United IrtBtunku Orr, whioli ii printed in the 
Cattlereagh Corrttpondtnct, L Wi, it is stated that vhen Tandj Itnded kt 
Butluid tor k I«w honn * he tntoxiosted himsell to ench a degree mi to be 
inoapsble ot getting to the boM.' History, however, may ohuitablj Mecpt 
Ameit'H kindlier Tereion ot the ineident. 
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passed thronf^h & period of the most anxiooB disqaidtnde, 
hope and despair attemating rapidly in tb^ breasts as 
ths chances of war depressed or cheered the foes by whom 
they were sorroimded and ontmrnibered. Cnt off from all 
commnnication with their friends, and Boiromided by a 
population which became every day more turbulent and 
difficult to restrain, they were entirely without information 
of the progress of the rebellion, save what came to them 
from French or rebel sources, and, in the language of Bishop 
Stock, knew no more of what was going forward in the rest 
of Ireland than if they were at Calcutta. While the French 
garrison remained with them the inhabitants of the castle 
were able to contemplate the situation with some approach 
to equanimity. M. Charost, the Commandant, proved to 
be a man of sense, honour, and humanity, in whom the 
experience of a few days inspired feelings of the highest 
respect and regard for the gentlemen confided to his charge. 
During this period, too, the captives were cheered by the 
arrival in the bay of two vessels which, though they were at 
first hailed by the French as the forerunners of Hardy's 
army, proved to be an English squadron. A frigate, the 
Cerberus, with her catter, anchored and sent out her boats 
to fire two trading-vessels laden with oatmeal and in pos- 
session of the French. This, however, was but a short-lived 
hope, for after the accomplishment of this not very important 
feat the frigate sailed away. Three days after the C^eneral's 
departure news arrived, by an express messenger to Charost, 
of the French victory at Castlebar, and on the following day 
Tonssaint, one of Humbert's principal Ueutenants, with other 
officers, arrived with authentic details of the battle. In the 
course of a conversation with the Bishop, this officer made 
some frank admissions as to the purpose of the invasion. The 
real object, he stated, was merely to annoy England and to 
force a peace. The French had no expectation of being able 
to effect a revolution with so small a force, and looked on 
themselves as a forlorn hope who must ultimately be forced 
to surrender themselves prisoners of war. Dr. Ellison and 
another of the Bishop's captive guests were permitted 
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to ac<»»Qpaiiy TcraBaaint bock to Gostlebur, wbera dttring 
the ramainder of hie atay tba Sector was treated, as has 
been seen, with mach consideration, and he finally escaped 
to DabltQ on the evacaation of Castlebar. 

Meantime the Bishop, thoogh he had to deplore a melan- 
choly waste of his sabstance, the destruction of his crops, 
and the slanghterof his cattle, had sofEered little personal in- 
coDvenience. If his French Tisitors had helped themselves 
liberally to his goods so long as his stores lasted, they did 
not neglect him when his cellar and larder had been ex- 
hausted. The commissary of stores made it his first care to 
provide for the Bishop's hoosehold, which consisted of twenty- 
five persons in the upper story, the total niunber actaally 
sleeping in the castle nombering as many as seventy-eight. 
Meat, bread, and even wine, were brought in daily and 
supplied without stint. The provender was of course 
obtained at the expense of the loyaUats of the town and 
nei^bourhood, but the Bishop's conscience was soon 
accommodated to his circumstances. 'I have so. much 
honesty left yet,' he humorously notes (d propos of a 
requisition of a supply of mutton from his friend, Mr. Kirk- 
wood), ' that when I take a neighbour's sheep, I spare him 
one joint for his private nse.' On another occasion he 
writes : ' Here comes a cargo of wine and mm to my cellar 
from Ballina plundered from poor Colonel King. Cacus 
was not a greater robber than I am.' 

On September 1 however, a week after Humbert's 
departure, the captives experienced a much more serious 
alarm. Orders were received from the Commandant to des- 
patch immediately to Castlebar all the French garrison at 
Killala, except Charost himself and a couple of subordi- 
nate officers, Ponson and Boudet, who remained behind 
to protect the town, the Bishop's son Arthur accompanying 
the departing garrison as a hostage for the safety of the 
Commander. The Bishop and Protestant townspeople 
of Killala were not unnaturally dismayed at being thus 
summarily obliged to exchange the protection of a, dis- 
ciplined French garrison for that of two hundred United 
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Irishmen, with no better gnafantee for their safety than the 
doabtful aathority of the few French officers who were to 
remain. And indeed it qoickly became apparent that this 
aathority conld not always be enforced. The country ronnd 
Killala was by this time in a state of absolute lawlessness. 
Bobberies and assaults had become incessant. To secure 
the inhabitants from danger, Charost's first act was to iaaae 
a proclamation inviting all the inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of religion or party, to apply to him for arms for 
their own defence. This offer, which included the prisoners, 
was eagerly embraced by the Protestants who had been 
disarmed at the taking of the town, and a distribution of 
weapons took place on the evening of September 1. But 
the Boman Catholic population and the armed recruits conld 
not at all sympathise with the impartiality of the Com- 
mandant. They murmured loudly against trusting arms to 
their Protestant fellow-townsmen, and one of their officers 
actually repudiated Cbarost's control. ' The Bishop laboured 
hard to pacify the malcontents, amid clamour and darkness 
and the confusion of three langnages.* Ultimately the Pro- 
testants were obliged to purchase peace by a voluntary 
surrender of the anns Charost had provided them with. 

By this time the Irish population, no longer restrained 
by the presence of the French troops, were indulging pretty 
ireely in the delights of plundering the gentry. Tyrawley's 
new house at Deal Castle was reduced to a mere wreck ; 
Castle Lacken, the seat of Sir John Palmer, and several 
other houses, were plundered. It is right, however, lo 
observe that throughoat the invasion the violence of the 
peasantry was restricted to robbery and looting. Though 
the district of Killala was for upwards of a month in the 
hands of the rebels, not a single human life was taken in cold 
blood. In the Bishop's words, not a drop of blood was shed 
in the whole course of the rising except in the field of battle, 
and even there not one loyalist was slain for every ten 
rebels. 

To check outrage as far as possible, Cbarost and the 
Bishop, who had by this time arrived at a complete mutual 
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imdeFstaiidiDg, the Commandant being almost as mnch a 
prisoner to the Irish as Dr. Stock, devised a system of civil 
government for the town. Following the example set by 
Hnmbert at Castlebar, a cantonal administration was formed. 
The country was divided into departments, with an elective 
magistrate ajid a guard of sixteen men at the head of each. 
Arms and ammmiition were served out to the latter on the 
express stipulation that they were to act only as a police, and 
not to be employed against their sovereign. The town of 
Killala was placed onder the protection of a body of one 
hundred and fifty men, at the orders of Mr. James Devitt, a 
Boman Catholic tradesman of moderation and respectability, 
who was elected to the post of civil magistrate. The castle, 
being the only place which could be deemed at all secnra 
from depredation, had become the depository of a vast 
amonnt of valuable property, plate, cash, leasee, etc., being 
confided to the Bishop's care by the neighbouring gentry. 
To provide for the safety of these treasoree, as well as of its 
numerous inhabitants, a guard of twenty of the most trust- 
worthy Irish in the garrison was appointed, who being 
lodged, clothed, and fed better than their comrades, might 
be counted on to exhibit some degree of fideUty. 

The next step was to concoct measures to prevent the 
inordinate waste of provisions, which threatened not only to 
strip the country of its supplies, but even to create on 
epidemic in the town from the reckless slaughter of cattle. 
As many as seven bullocks were killed of a morning, and as 
there was no salt, and the weather was warm, much of the 
meat had actually to be buried to prevent danger from 
putrefaction. It was therefore arranged that the supply of 
meat should be regulated daily by a requisition from the civil 
magistrate based on the certificate of the tovm-major as to 
the amount required, and that the beasts should be brough 
to a common slaughter-hoiue. To enfo|t» obedience it was 
ordained that any person caught driving in and killing cattle 
without a magistrate's order should be at once shot. 

Adversity makes strange bedfellows. The Bishop and 
his nominal gaolers, thus left to themselvea, soon became 
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close friends, M. Cliarost, with his two officen Boadet sod 
PoQBon, and occanonally the IhshinaD O'Keon, messed 
together with the Bishop and his fsmily. Of these officeis 
Dr. Stock has left in his nairstiTe ft graphic andpiesEing 
description. 

Charost was a Parisian, the son of a watchmaker who had 
settled in St. Domingo, where he bad married and become 
the owna of a thriving plantation. Driven oat by the war, 
he had lost everything, inclnding his wife and child, and had 
entered the army shortly before the Bevolntion broke ont. 
Bemaining in the service of the Bepnblic, he had risen to 
the rank of lieatcoiaDt-colonel (ehef du demi-brigade), and 
happening to be with his brother at Bochelle he had been 
suddenly ordered to serve with this expedition. 'His 
religion,' he told the Bishop, 'he had yet to seek, because, 
his father being a Catholic and his mother a Protestant, they 
left him the hberty of choosing for himself, and he had never 
yet found time to make this inqoiry, which, however, he 
was eensible he ooght to make, and woold make at some 
time when Heaven should grant him repose. In the interim 
be believed in God, was inclined to think there mast beafatnre 
state, and was very sure that while he lived in this world it 
was his daty to do all the good to his fellow creatures that 
he coold. "Yet what he did not exhibit in his own conduct he 
appeared to respect in others ; for he took care that no noise 
or dieturbance should be made in the castle on Sundays, 
while the family and many Protestants from the town were 
assembled in the library at prayers.' 

Boudet, the next in rank, was a tall Xorman of a some- 
what boastful disposition, though of unusual gravity for a 
Frenchman. He was a captain of Foot and bad been bred 
in the Ecole Militaire at Paris, and was much the best 
educated of the French officers. He bad seen hard service 
vrith the army of the Bhine. ' In person, complexion, and 
height, be was no inadequate representative of the Knight 
of La Mancha, whose example he followed in a recital of his 
own prowess and wonderful exploits, delivered in measured 
language and with on imposing seriousness of aspect' 
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The third officer, Fonson, was a natire of Navarre, a 
little fellow, bat of great vivacity and good hamoitr. 
' Wherever be was his presence was testified by a noise as 
load and as pertinaoious as that of a corn-crake; it was 
ft contianed roll of talk, or laaghter, or whistling. The 
decencies of polished life he had opver known, or, if he had, 
he affected to despise them. Yet in a gloomy hoar this 
eternal cackle had its uses, and more than once kept onr 
spirits baoyant when terror pressed heaviest. Ponson was 
hardy, and patient to admiration of want of rrat. He was 
ready at a moment's notice to sally oat on the maraaders, 
whom, if he canght, he belaboared vritboat mercy. Tied 
to a sword as long as himself, and armed with pistols, firelock, 
and bayonet, he stretched himself ap to view till he becanae 
terrific. He was strictly honest, and coald not bear the 
wont of this qaality in others ; so that his patience was 
pretty well tried by his Irish allies, for whom he coald not 
find names safficiently expressive of contempt.' 

Thanks to the excellence of the precantions taken, little 
or no damage was done to the buildings in the town, and 
religions intolerance was held effectively in check. One 
attempt vras made on September 9th to appropriate the 
cathedral : the bell was broken and the locks wrenched off 
the gate ; bat the remonstrances of the Bishop prevailed on 
O'Donel to retam the key to his ovm keeping. Thereafter 
the bailding remained unmolested, and when all was over a 
som of less than a guinea sufficed to make good the slight 
damage to locks and belfry. Oatside the town of Killala, 
however, matters were far otherwise, and many chnrches bore 
marks of violence. The most serious injuries were offered 
to the Reverend Mr. Marshall, the minister of a Presbyterian 
colony of weavers who had been planted there by Lord Airan 
some years previously, and in whose skill with the loom, it 
is interesting to note, originated those indnstries which in 
onr own day have been fostered so snccessfully by the 
convents of Foxford. A newly erected meeting-house was 
completely wrecked, and the minister himself driven for 
xefuge to the castle. The pretext for the violence shown to 
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these people waa an nnjostifiable charge of Orangeiam, for 
no lodge had been founded in Mayo, and the Bishop himself, 
as has been already said, had entered a protest against the 
Orange oaths as intolerant and indictable. - Despite a 
protection from Charost these poor folk were subjected to 
nocturnal visits, their property seized, and many of them 
carried off to Ballina, where Trac, the French officer in 
charge, was a person mach less hmnane and tolerant than 
Charost, and confined as close prisoners for the alleged crima 
of being Orangemen. By Charost's orders and personal 
intervention they were, however, soon released. 

For about a fortnight after the departure of Humbert from 
Eillala, comparative order was thus maintained under the 
regulations of Charost. 80 long as the tale of French 
SDccesB continued uninterrupted, French order and Frenoh 
discipline were an effectual restraint on the license of 
an excited popolation and on the sanguinary violence of 
the native recruits. With the first romours of a reverse, 
however, the situation became much more alarming. On 
the morrow after the battle of Collooney a crowd armed with 
pikes, for which they had by this time exchanged their 
French weapons, came to demand permission, which they 
were with difficulty restrained from taking ungranted, to cut 
down all the young ash-plants in the castle demesne for 
pike-handles, and the first romours of the defeat at Ballina- 
muck, with the consequent apprehension that the era of license 
must soon be terminated, brought with them a marked 
increase in the depredations and destmction of property. On 
November 13th Mr. Fortescae, Member for Louth, was 
brought in a prisoner from Ballina, and confirmed the news 
of the French surrender. He was a brother of the clergyman 
who had been shot at the taking of BaUina, and pushing 
forward incautiously in the desire to obtain news of hia 
brother, and under the impression that the town had abeady 
been recovered by the King's troops, found himself a prisoner 
in the hands of a patrol. Forteecne's intelligence was fally 
confirmed by two letters from Humbert's army. 

The little garrison were now eager for the arrival of the 
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King's troops; and Chanwt himeelf was no less aaxioiu 
than the Bishop for the moment when an honourable 
Borrender shoold terminate his difficulties, foreseeing how 
impossible must be the task of keeping the violence of the 
people in check. It was agreed to withhold from the Irish 
lecmite, so long as possible, the news of the final defeat 
of the French by Lord Comwallis. Unfortunately, a full 
fortnight had to elapse before the arrival of General Trench 
on September 23rd. Although Castlebar had been occnpied 
as early as the 12th, and although a large nnmber of troops 
had been collected there, it was not until the 22nd that 
General Trench marched to the relief of Eillala. It is 
difficult to understand the cause of the delay, which was 
answerable not only for much cruel suspense, bnt for a great 
and unnecessary increase in the destruction of property. 

' The work of devastation,' wrote the Bishop in his diary, 
< continues with such perseverance that when our friends 
come I (ear they will find it a second La Vend^.' Prohibi- 
tions ceased to be respected, and apprehensions were felt by 
the garrison of an attack from the now nnmerous body of pike- 
men, whose officer, O'Donel, Charost was obliged to order 
mider arrest. A leader from the camp outside came in with 
the announcement that the Irish had determined to imprison 
all the Protestants in the cathedral as hostages for their own 
security. He was told by the Commandant that, while he 
was willing to head the Irish if they wished it against the 
English army, he would put himself at the head of the 
Protestants of the town if any attempt were made on the 
persons or property of the latter, saying that he was chef de 
brigade and not chef de brigands. It soon became impossible 
to lely on the guard who had been appointed to protect the 
castle, and Charost accordingly made preparations for its 
defence against his late allies. Anns were distributed to the 
Bishop, his family, and snch servants as could be trusted, and 
the French officers kept watch by turns through the night. 

On the 19th the apprehensions of the people were further 
inflamed by romoors of the ill-treatment of the Irish prisoners 
at Castlebar, and they threatened immediate retaliation. The 
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BiBhop, who from the time of the dep&rtm» of the garrison had 
been the sole interpreter to Chorost, was sent oat to reason with 
them ; and saggesting that before resorting to reprisals the 
trath of the nimoara should be first established, he advised 
the despatch of a joint embassy to Castlebat with a flag of 
truce and letters explaining their sitoation to General 
Trench, and expressing a hope that nothing would be done 
to the Irish prisoners in Castlebar which might provoke 
reprisals on those in Eillala. This was agreed to, and on 
the following morning Dean Thompson on the one side, and 
one Boger Maguire on the other, set oat on this mission. 
The two days which elapsed between the departure and 
return of these raivoys were the most tronbled of the whole. 
Crowds of the peasantry armed with pikes continued to 
assemble from the neighbouring villages, and could not be 
restrained from ransacking the town, every honse in which, 
except the castle, was completely pillaged. Depatations 
came to Charost demanding permission to disarm sach of the 
neighboaring gentry as had succeeded in arming themselves 
and protecting their honses : to which the Commandant 
replied that he would fire on them himself shonld he catch 
them plundering. By this time the countenance shown to 
the English and Protestants by the French bad almost 
destroyed the anthority of the latter with the Irish, who were 
with the utmost difficulty restrained from an attack on the 
castle. At length, on Saturday 22nd, the embusy return^ 
from Castlebar, with an assurance from General Trench, which 
sofficed to allay the danger of an attack on the castle, that the 
prisoners there woald be treated with all possible tenderness, 
and with private information for the Bishop that he might 
expect the army on the mommg of the following Sunday. 
On Satarday evening the welcome aoand of artillery in the 
direction of Ballina announced that euccoar was impending, 
and from the Steeple Hill coald be seen the flash of artillery. 
In fulfilment of his promise General Trench, who was 
in command at Castlebar, had left that town on Saturday 
22Qd, having previously directed Ijord Portarlington, at 
Sligo, to join him at Ballina on the foUowiog morning with 
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his regiment ; forty of the 24th Light Dragoons, the three 
corps of yeomanry, and the Armagh Militia, who were 
qnartered at Foxford, being also directed to meet at the 
■same rendezroiiB. Trench, taking with him the Boxbtu^h 
Light Dragoons, three hmidred of the Downshire Begiment, 
the Kerry Begiment, the Prince ol Wales's Fencibles, and 
two corricle gnns, marched ont by the Bamageragh road, 
the same throogh which Humbert had made bis forced 
march to Caetlebar, sod arrived at Ballina next day, to find 
that FortarlingtoD and Acheson, thongh repeatedly attacked, 
had occnpied that town, the rebel garrison retreating to 
Killala. Without halting, the G-eneral immediately advanced 
on Killala. Dividing bis force, which nombered aome twelve 
hundred men with five guns, into two divisions, he sent 
forward the Kerry Begiment under Colonel Crosbie and the 
Knight of Kerry, together with the Tyrawley Yeomanry, with 
orders to proceed by a forced march, involving a detour of 
three miles, so as to cut off the fugitives in their retreat to 
the north-west. This movement was so successfully executed 
that the Kerry Mihtia appeared at the further end of the 
town simultaneously with the arrival of the main body of the 
army at the Ballina entrance. Exposed thus to attack from 
both aides, and hemmed in in every direction by the British 
troops, the issue of the conflict could not be doubted. 
Nevertheless the rebels, inspired by the courage of despair, 
fought with great gallantry. Posted to the number of four 
thousand behind a atone wall on a hill above the road, they 
maintained s vigorous fire upon the Downshire Begiment, 
which led the advance. Though, owing to unskilful marks- 
maoBhip, they did bat little injnry, and killed only one man, 
their shot passing over the heads of the soldiers, they managed 
to ke^ their assailants at bay until the Frazer Fencibles, filing 
off to right and left and creasing a marsh which separated 
them from the hill, poured a heavy fire into their flank. 
Then they gave way, and fled through the town, hotly 
pursued by the Boxburgh cavalry under Colonel Eliot. The 
slaughter that ensued was sanguinary and indiscriminate. 
Scores were cut down ia the streets, and those who made 
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their way through the town escaped only to meet with the 
fire of the Kerry Militia at the other end. According to 
General Trench, between five and aix hnndred, or, accotdinf; 
to Bishop Stock's more moderate estimate, at least foor- 
hnndred were slain. 

The Bishop and his family viewed the battle from the 
window of the library. The French officers, thongh they 
deemed it their duty to place themselves formally at the bead 
of the rebels, took no very active part in the reeistance^ 
and BO soon as the isane of the contest was apparent made 
haste to surrender their swords, which the General, in- 
formed of their treatment of the Bishop, allowed them to 
retain, with their effects and bedrooms. O'Eeon, as an 
Irishman, was at first lefosed this indolgence, though 
naturalised aa a Frenchman ; but he waa at the Bishop's 
instance allowed to remain with his comrades pending the 
meeting of the court-martial. 

Though little or do injury was done to the loyalists by 
the fire of the enemy, the townspeople did not escape un- 
scathed from the battle. The efforts of the fiying rebels to 
find refuge in the houses caused much confusion, and in the 
case of Mr. Andrew Kirkwood actually proved fatal. As 
he stood at his dooE, ahouting ' God save the King 1 ' in the 
exultation of victory, a rebel burst through the door 
followed by a volley of musketry from a party of the 
pureuing soldiers, which proved instantly fatal to the too 
triumphant loyalist. This gentleman had, curiously enough, 
been haunted by a presentiment (a foreboding which, aa the 
Bishop obaerves, often tenda to work its own acomplisbment) 
that he would not survive the recovery of the town. A yet 
more unfortunate misadventure caused the death of a number 
of Protestant farmers from Carrowcarden, a neighbouring 
village, who bod been forced by the rebels into their lines, 
and many of whom in the confusion of the pursuit fell in 
the indiscriminate alaughtec which followed the capture of 
the town. 

The town retaken, the peaceably diaposed inhabitants 
imagined they were immediately to enjoy the repose and 
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safety denied them for the past month. In this, however, 
they were very greatly disappointed. The weak following 
the recaptore of the town waa occupied with conrta-martial, 
before whom seventy-five people were tried at Sillala and 
one hundred and ten at Ballina. Unlike the Wexford 
coorts-martial, the trials of prisoners at Killala were marked 
on the whole by homamty and discrimination. A few of 
theneighbooring gentry who had snffered severely in person 
and property were not mmatnrally clamorous for severe 
measure, bat the more lenient disposition of the Bishop, 
whose evidence at the court-martial was as far as possible 
fakvoorable to the prisoners, was effectual in mitigating the 
severity of the eentences. Bat though the treatment of the* 
more responsible leaders of the rising was upon the whole 
mercifol, the poorer sort were made to suffer severely. Not 
only did the troops, after the capture of the town, indulge 
in cruel and often nnnecessary alaaghter ; they also plundered 
and pillaged the neighbourhood, making but little distinction 
between the law-abiding citizens and those who had partici- 
pated in the insortection. The militia regiments were the 
principal offenders in this respect, the regular troops as a whole 
behaving with propriety and discipline. ' Their rapacity,' 
says the Bishop, 'differed in no respect from that of the 
rebels, except that they seized on things with somewhat less 
of ceremony and escuse, and that his Majesty's soldiers 
were incomparably saperior to the Irish taraitois in dexterity 
at stealing.' Whatever had escaped the rapacity of the 
Irish was now, without even a pretence at payment, carried 
off by the soldiers. This most culpable disorder proved 
ultimately very costly to the Government, which, apart from 
the payment subssqaently made to the suffering loyalists for 
losses caused by the rebels, was obliged to send commissioners 
to Killala to report on the injaries done by the King's 
troops ; and in March 1799 a lu^ sum had to be paid in 
discharge of the claims allowed by the Commission. 

A still ruder lesson was taught to the wild peasantry of 
Erria. On the day following tbe capture of EiUala, the 
rebels were rumoured to be reassembling in force in the 
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Laggaa, a wild district between Lacken and Ballycastle Baya 
tennmating id the promootoiy of Downpatrick Head. During 
a fonrteen hours' inarch the troops sncceeded in dispersing 
the remnant of the armed peasantry, fifty or sixty of whom, 
many of them in their French uniforms, were killed. A few 
days later a large force marched in three divisiona to com- 
plete the final reduction of the Laggan and Erria, not 
returning from the expedition for a week, daring which 
they taught a terrible and enduring lesson to the wretched 
peasantry, mining a number of villages and firing many 
houses. A few of these wild mountaineers, wandering 
houseless and homeless through the desolated wilderness, 
- continued for a while to give trouble ; but upon the whole 
order was quickly restored. 

One pathetic picture remains of this last and terrible 
chapter in the abortive insurrection in Mayo in the record 
of the fate of one of the wildest and poorest of the poor 
and wild villages of the Laggan. Here, where Downpatrick 
Head stands out against the ocean, is a striking natural 
cariosity called the Poolnashonthana, a cbaBm nearly half a 
mile in length which cats clean through the headland and 
from the top of which -the clear green water can be seen 
eighty feet below. Kear the bottom of the chasm and 
along its whole length runs a ledge of rock, bare when the 
tide is out but covered by many feet of water when it rises. 
The peasantry returned from the rebellion were busy one 
October day endeavouring to save the remnant of their 
neglected harvest, when suddenly the alarm was spread that 
the troops from Killala were at hand. Well knowing what 
they had to expect from the terrible Frozer Fencibles, the 
rebel harvesters, surprised and unable to escape to the momi- 
tains, made for the adjacent cliffo, whose rough faces they 
were used toclimbing and with whose caves they were familiar. 
It was with many of the younger of them a constant diversion 
to descend to the ledge of rock at the Foolnashanthana, in 
pursuit of seals or seabirds' nests, to which they could gain 
access by means of a rope let down from the top of the cliff. 
It chanced that at the moment of the soldiers' raid the tide 
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was out, and quickly bethinking themselves that here was a 
place of safety in which they might find a temporary refuge, 
they descended to the ledge, the rope being held for them 
by a yomig woman, who was to return and release them bo 
soon as the soldiers had withdrawn. Many homrs they 
waited there expecting the moment when the rope would 
be lowered by their friend. But thongh the soldiers had 
retired long ere the tide rose, the woman came not. 
Terrified by the preseDoe of the military, she had fied 
to the hills without remembering her charge, or apprising 
others of the hiding-place of some five-and-twenty stalwart 
peasants. Night came on, and with it the remorseless 
tide running high above the level of the ledge ; and when 
morning dawned the villagers looking down into the chasm 
saw the lifeless corpses of their sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands, washing to and fro with the idle plash of the waves 
in the abyss of Poolnashanthana. 

APPENDIX 

The following letter addressed by Bishop Stock to a lady friend 
just after the reoocapation of Eillala by the British troops 
is an admir^le summary of the events detailed by the Bishop 
with so mnoh spirit in his ' Narrative of what passed at Eillala.' 
It is printed by permiseion of the present owner of the original, a 
descendant of the lady to whom it was originally addressed. The 
eonclndiug sentences of the manuscript, being partly obUterated, 
are omitted. 

EillftU : September 39, 1798. 

My dear Miss W., — Tour friendly anxiety for ne must be grati- 
fied, tbo' in the midst of distracting oooupations. Take our story in 
brief. On the morning of Monday, the 22nd of August, an army of 
a thousand French landed from three frigates and surprised the towu 
of Eillala ; they continued here some days devouring our provisions 
of every kind and arming above five thousand peasants whom they 
(umiahed also with clothing and helmets ; they marched next to 
Ballina and Gostlebar, of which towns they made themselves 
masters after some reeistanoe. Determined to push on as far as he 
coald into the kingdom, the French General drew away on Septem- 
ber Ist about two hundred French soldiers, all tiitA remained here 
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to defend as ftgunst the bigotry and rapacity of lua Irish alUea, 
leaving US only three Frenob officers for oar protection, Wt by tiie 
onwearied exertions however of these homane and brave men, 
by pmdent taanagement on the part of the Protestants, and above 
all by the Invisible interposition of Heaven, we oontinned alive 
for the Bpaoa of three weeks, thon^ expecting almost hourly 
some aggression on onr lives and property ; the last ten days vrere 
particnlarly threatening. From the moment when it was oertunly 
known that the French and Irish army was defeated, nothing was 
heard but olamoors for the French officers here to arrest all the 
Protestants and keep them in the Cathedral as hostages for the 
Becuritry of saoh as ehoold be taken by the English ; no VTay at 
last remuned lo avert Hie storm hot the measares proposed by me 
and with difficulty consented to by die Rebels — that of sending 
away two ambassadors to Gastlebar, Dean Thompson and one 
Uaguire, a Catholic, to request of General Trench humane treat- 
ment of his prisoners, as he valued the safety of the Protestants 
of Eillala ; two good effects were produced by the embassy, tiie 
delay amused the Rebels, and the General was made sensible of 
the oeoessity of marching instantly to our relief and that a day's 
delay would most probably have been fatal to us, as the rebels 
were positively determined on the morning of Sunday last the 
23rd instant to attack both the Protestants and their protectors the 
French officers before night, and to try whether they could not 
overpower the house especially, where we had a score of carbines 
well loaded for receiving them ; tbey were several hondreds in 
number and we were not above twenty capable of fighting, yet we 
had very good hopes of sucoees though the house was crowded with 
women and children. While we were looking on one another 
with oonntenanoes of people bent on mutual destruction, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon the Snglish army under General Trench 
appeared on the hills at both ends of the town and in about 
twenty minntes put to the root an army of Bebels who showed 
they did not want courage to do mischief if they had known how. 
The action passed so nearly under our windows that twelve slugs 
from a carbine made a riddle of one of the windows of this lil^ary 
whence I am writing to yon, and one of the slugs wounded in the 
forehead (bnt not dangerously) Mr. Fortescue, member for the 
County of Louth, who has been three weeks here a prisoner. 
Think what we felt when we saw the Bebels pursued into the 
town by a body of cavalry, the Boxburghe Fencibles, in the thick 
of whom we discerned my boy Arthur Stock sword in band, who 
had been sent to Castlebar three weeks before as an hostage for 
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the safety of our French Commandant, CharoBt, and had never 
till then been able to give ot receive news. Saturday night on 
the march be was forced by wet to strip to the akin and take his 
rest on a heap of straw, bnt he is now very well, as are we all, 
thanks to God, in spite of multiplied distress and danger. The rest 
of the dismal tale, the carnage and destruction of property, the 
apparent danger of famine, the grievances we yet suffer by the neces- 
sary and unnecessary expenditure of an army of two thousand men : 
these are details which I must leave to your imagination to supply, 
for indeed I was never more completely stupefied with employ- 
ment than I am at this moment, when I have a whole staff of 
officers to entertain from morning to night and near four-score 
persons to feed daily. A bullock of six cwt. was the amount of our 
consumption the last two days. All my stock within doora is 
long put and gone. My bouse is converted into a barrack, my 
ofBoes into a guard-room and goo) for more than prisoners, my 
cellar is emptied, and my furniture destroyed. I have not a horee, 
bullock, or sheep remaining ; many of my tenants are killed or 
hanged. 

J. ElLLALIiA. 
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181, 183 ; on Plnnket, 197, 900. 

aoi 

Browne, Bon. Denis, 263, 397; on 

the omditton ot Mtjv, 364 
Bookiii^uunshiie, Lord (Irish Tlee- 

toyj, 108,109, 110; supports dais's 

elauns to the Chanoellorahia, 119, 

110,131 
Bulwar Lytton, Sii Edward, on 

FInnket. 300, 339 
Bnonaparta, Napoleon, his aid soo^t 

by tha Irish revolntionarias, 9^ ; 

discourages a French InTasion of 

Ireland, 353, 3S4 
Burgh, Walter Hussey, 30. 38, 108; 

death of, 141 
Bnrke, Bdmnnd, 84 ; on Lord Clara's 

father, 104 
Bnthe, Charles Kendal, 196, 303, 314 
Butler, Sir Toby. 331 
Butt, Isaac, on Omngdsm, 47 «. 



OumKH, Lord (Tioeroy of Ireland), 

ISO, 131, 138, 139, 186, 334 
Camot, member at the Frenoh Direc- 
tory, aids the Iiiih national oaoie, 
a«3, 363, ass 

Carrickfergus, capture of, 96 ; l««.1im 
ot Thorot at, 164 

Oastlebar, in the French Invaaion, 
situation. 389; British poaition, 
339; their defeat, 391; 'Baoea.' 
293 ; excesses of Humbert's Irish 
contingent, 396; property o( the 
townsfolk protected by the French, 
301 ; rsoocupied by Cmoford, S06 ; 
looted by peaaanffy, 806 ; Bridsh 
ooeupation, 883 ; treatment of Irish 
prisoners. 334 

Csstlereagh (Robert Stewart), Lord, 
18; at the Northern Whig Club, 
36; memoirs, 88; oBenda Clare, 
136; eulogises his secretary Knox, 
161 ; at MoNerin's sxaB^nation, 
175; at College Qreen and at 
Westminster, 177; reasims far his 
eomparatire failnre, 178, 179 ; a 
truer astimate of bli oharaoter, 
180; ftill ezearated in Ireland, 
180, 181 ; steady friend of Catholia 
emandpatioQ, 183 ; Orattan's dring 
rindioation ot him, 189 ; early 
osreer, 183 ; in hia boyhood, 184 ; 
development ot bis opinions, 185; 
letter to Lord Camden on be 
Froneb Bevolution, IB6 ; and oa 
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Iritb &Saln, 186, 187 ; rioleoM of 
nonket'* kttaoka upon him, 206 ; 
■otion on Humbert'B inTBaion, 383 

Calholk Belial Aet (Iieland) of 1T9S, 
15 

Cbv&n, Lord, 74 ; letter on the Earl- 
Bisbop of Deny, B8 

Chulemont, Lord, his poUtieftl unu, 
9 ; leaaoDH toi Ms opposing the 
Union, 19, 30 ; Onttan entera Fai- 
livnent aa hla nominee, 27 ; oppo- 
nent of CathoUo ulaima, 27 ; miTss 
prinaiplea to Flunket's partiiiacilr, 
37 ; oommandar-in-ohiet of the 
umr In Ulster, 29; his views on 
oonoeaaiong totbeBonmnOatholios, 
39 ; disHttiaaed witii the Constitu- 
tion of 1789, SO ; Moata the idea of 
inolndlng Cktholioa in the benefits 
of refonna, 31 ; Mr. Japbson'a letter 
on Onagelsm, 62 ; aoonses the Esil- 
Biahop of Drary of deism, R6 ; on 
the Earl-Biahop, 88, R4, ST, 88 ; on 
Lord Clare, 124 j bis appeal to 
Ulstennon, 166; inflnenee at the 
Volonteer Convention, 204 ; oSers 
Plonket a seat for Charlsmont, 
304 ; ohanKs of views on emancipa- 
tioa, 205 ; on Bir Boyle Boeho, 8S0 

Cbarost, M., the French oonunandant 
Bt EilUU, 826 ; recuves newa of 
the Frsnoh victory nt Costlebtur, 
326 ; invitee inhsbitanta of Eillala 
to arm against Uwless men and 
robbery, 828 ; hia scheme of civil 
government, S2B ; oareer, 380 ; ra- 
ligions views, 830; proteota the 
Presbyterian weavers, 383 ; oniions 
to snrrender after Bollinamnak, 
833; arreata O'DonsI, leader of 
pikemen, 3SS; protaots the Protea- 
tanta, 833, 884; sends embassy to 
Costlebar, 884 ; snrrendeia to 
Oeneral Tt«ncb, 386 

Chatham, Earl of, stops Tioeregal 
absenteeism, 70, dO 

Chirin, Qeneml, 2'i6, 3S6 

Cbestorfleld, Lord, quoted, on Lady 
Hervoj, 63 

Clare, E&rl of (John Fltzgibbon), 10, 
13; arges upon Pitt the neoessity 
lor a Union, 23, 34 ; correspon- 
dence with George III. on Catholio 
emancipation, 3S ; orders the de- 
struction ot bis correspondence, 88 ; 
on the Volunteer Convention, 83 ; 
infloenoe on Irish history, 101 ; con- 
temporary opinion of him, 103 ; 
modem appreciation ot him, 103, 
104; Gmttan's 
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achooltoUow and rival, 105; hablta 
as a young man, lOS ; at the Bar, 
106 ; relumed to the Irish Ftulia- 
ment, 106; acquires the friend- 
ship of John Berestord, lOS 
hts support sought for by the Irish 
Government, 109 ; lalimate friend- 
slup with Chief Secretary Eden, 
110; action with regard to Gratton's 
Deolarotion ot Bight, 111 ; loaes. 
his Beat for the University, 111 ; 
mode Attorney- General, 110, 111, 
116, 141 ; relations with the popa- 
lar party, 118 ; hia view of Iraland'a 
connection with Grerkt Britain, 114 ; 
disruption ot his friendship with 
Qrattan, 114 ; tearless action in 

Jaelllng a dangerous meeting, 1 16 n. ; 
nel with Onrron, 116, 143 ; bis 
aooount of the aSair with Curron, 
117 n. ; championed t^ the Duke of 
Bntland, 118; hia olaims to the 
Chanoellorahip supported by Buck- 
ingham, 119, 131 ; Moraington 
favours his candidature, 130; ruck- 
named FitzPetulont, 130; supportfl 
Pitt on the Begency question, 120; 
Thurlow's opposition to his ehan-. 
eeUorship, 191 ; ^pointed Chan- 
cellor, 121 ; popularity of his 
appointment, 123 ; hia judicial 
judgments, 19S, 134; attacked by 
and attacks the Whig Club, 124 ; 
fiffbta the United Irish agitation, 
12G ; the powers of the Irish 
Qovomment concentrated in him, 
126; diBQUHBsJ sought for, 127, 144; 
share in the reooU ot Lord Fitx- 
Williom, 137, 138 ; disapproves 
ot the Qrattan Parliament, 139; 
speech on Grattan'e resolution, 130; 
relationa with Wolfe Tone, 180, 131 ; 
designates Tone oa the pivot of the 
oonspiroo; of the United Irishmen, 
183 ; Tone's confession ot treason 
in his possession, 133; fiied boa- 
tility to Catholic emancipation, 138, 
139 ; maintains the doelrine ot 
Protestant aaeendency, 134 ; me- 
moraadam on Qratton's Catholic 
Belief Bill, 18S; reported as re- 
gretting the Union, 136; at vari' 
once with Abbot, 136,137; riding 
accident, 187 ; dies in Dublin, 
138; private charaoter, 138, 140; 



m popularity at his funeral, 
139 n.; Lord Stanley of Alderley'a 
appreciation, 140 ; letters to Eden, 
141-153 ; on Wolfe Tone, 172 
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dojne, bUhoprie ol, 68, 69 ; ' BeconU 
of,' BnAft, 71 

Oobbett, WilUftm, Plnnbet gftine 
damagw from him lor libel, SOB 

Cole, WlUiam (autlqaar;), oa Lad; 
Bexyey, 68 ; oa the Bul-BiBhop of 
D«ii7, 66 

Collooney, sklnnbh between Tcnker 
uid Etimbert at, 807 

Oontwaght, Its itete kt the time of 
Humbert's invasiai), 861 et i»e. ; 
eSeote ol the Inflai of Catholia 
peMAntr? from Annagb &iid T;rone, 
863.364 ; the Teonukniy movement 
in, 364, 166 ; aiaomption of loyolt; 
b; the CBthDliea, 366 ; the United 
Iriah org&nlBation, S66 ; oncheoked 
religloiu Intoleracoe, 266 ; dlstniHt 
of the Invulon, !67 ; Bombert'fl 
fonelandedatKillal»,971 :Fran«h 
■DODM dnftB for Btorea, 378 ; iiiyo 
and Sligo thinlr guiieoned, 9SB; 
battle of Cutlebu, 391 ; oinl 
ndmlnlstTBtioQ estabUiibed by Hnm- 
bert, 308 ; peasantry irresponelTe 
to dlBoiplise, 399 ; EQrrendet of 
Enmbert to Oomwallis, SIS 

Ooiuoj, Father, priest of Addergoole, 
Boppiies BiunlMrt with information, 
387,388 

Cork, loyal^ ot the Boman Catholtes 
of, 168 

Comwallis, Lord, 18 ; Pitt's Instnio- 
tions to, in negotiating the Union, 
21, 36; memoirs, 86; on CoMle- 
rsagh, 177 ; disooiinQes Oraneeinn, 
335; rediitribdtlon of military 
lorees in Ireland, 383 ; takes the 
field te*""" Enmbert, SBB ; Hot- 
ohinson'a report to him on Cutle- 
bar, 386; nprinumda him for hla 
defeat, S9S ; but refases to accept 
blfl rmJenatioD, 394; repressea 
militarT jtoense, &03 ; operations in 
proteotion ot BUso and the 
Bbannon, SOS, S04 ; endeavonra to 
intercept Enmbert at Oraoard, 813 ; 
Bambert anrreoders to him at 
BoUinomDok, 816, SIG ; hui^ ■ 
nnmber of the rebels as on example, 
817 ; his Oenernl Order congratnla- 
ting his troops, 818; dted, 136, 
153, 234 

Cottat, General, commander ot the 
troops ot Savaiy's second invasion, 
831, 833 

Cottingham, Major, defeats rebels at 
Qranard, 910, Sll 

Cranford, Colonel, defeats Bloke at 
BaUinrobe, 80S ; reoccnpies Costle- 



bar and follows op Hnmbert, S06, 
BIS ; attacks Hombert at Ballin»- 
muck, 816 

Croker, Crofton, dted, on Clater aenU- 
ment, 86 n. 

Croker, John Wilson, on the Cotiiolie 
oanse, 309, 311 ; on Plnnket,233 

Onrrsn, John Philpot, SO; hia dne( 
with Lord CSare, 116; insolta ta 
Clare, 117 ; enmity to Sir Boyla 
Boohe, 333; Sir Boyle Boohe'a 
reply to a spswih of his, 334 

DiDira, O'Keill, on Thomas Bteala. 
346, 348 

Davis, Thomas, his ac«oant of tha 
United Irishmen, 40 ».; on Wolfe 
Tone, 167 

Dealaratiou ol Bisht, the. 111, 116 

Declarator; Act, ue, S 

Detenderism, 363, 36B, 366 

Defenders, the, 48, 49, 60, SI, SS, 63. 
196 

Delaney, Urs., eitad, 18 

Denniston, Alexander and Hans, heads 
of the peasant rebellion In Lonft- 
tord, 810 ; defeated by Cottingham, 
811 

De Qninoey, at the eloss of the Orottan 
Pariiament, 18 

Devonshire, Elisabeth, Daeheas of 
(Lady Elizabeth Foster), 69 

Diamond, Battle ot the, 47 «^ 49, 00, 
61, 63, 363 

Dlokey, James, exeeoted, 46 

Diokson, Bev. W. B., on Gaatleteagb, 
164 

Directory, French, aids Uia Irish 
oanse, 369, 354, 266, 366. 357 

Dissenters, Northern, tmd the Catholia 
franehise, SI 

Downhill, 72, 74 

Downehire, Lord, 168, 184 

Drennan, Dr. William, Cnit«d Irish- 
man, 65 

Dublin, 18, 18, 14 

Dnigenan, Patrick, 210; ehief expo- 
nent ot Irish Protestant opinion, 
215; Professor of Civil Law In 
Dnbhn University, 316; his 
' Lacbrymn Aoadsmico,' 316 ; 
henchman ot Lord Clare, 318; 

Coed by Wellington in the Irish 
vy Conncil, 310 ; death, 217 
Dnngannon, meeting ot Ulster Vcdnn- 
teeiE at,3 ; Convention, 87, 38, 30, SI 
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16S 
Edgeworth, Ulas, od French disap- 

poinbaent with Iriah allies, 800 ; 

her account of the battlefield of 

BalliDtiinaok, 816 
EdgB'mirth, Biohord LoTsIl, on Irish 

ballB.228 
Eliot, Colonel, at KlllftU. 885 
Elliot, Mr., forwards the bodj of the 

Earl-BiBbop to EagUnd, Oi 
ElUwii, Di., B^otor of Castlebai, 

woaivled &t Eillala, 373, S7S ; ap- 

priMB (banford nf Rtunbert'e era- 

cuation of Castlebar, BOO; cited, 

397, 2S8, 301, 327 
Emmet, Robert, 63 ; rising of, igs ; 

trial of, 307 
Emmet, Thomaa Addis, 38 ; on Wolfs 

T?ne, IBS; letter to Thomaa 

Itouell. 153, 1G4; quoted, IS?; 

examined bj the Lofls Coinniitlea 

on the Irish ret>allion, 173, 174, 

les 

Siris, hatonj it, 3(18 ; suppieBsion of 

robel peasantr? in, 838 
Etakine, Caidinal, 98 



pTtiaux^ Lord, 198, 211 

F<iz;Rnild, George fiobort (flghting 
Fitzgerald), at the Volunteer Con- 
vention, 83 n . B8 ; oilianoe with 
the Eail-Biehop, 86 

Pitxgihbon, Inn, 108 

Fitigibbon, John (Lord Clare'H father), 
104, 108, 109 

FitzgibboT), John. See Lord Clare 

FitzmauTioe, Lord Edmund, quoted, 
81 

FitiwUliam, Lord, 3S. 100, 13S, 137, 
138, 139, 195, 171, 310 

Flairaan, (the aonlptor), 93 

Flood, Henr;, 8, 30; lireaks with 

. Oratton, 64 ; puahes Irish reform, 

' 85, 113 ; Betorm Bill. 115, IGS 

Frntaine, L. U., on Hnmbert's dela; 
at Clnnne, 814 

Fertescue, Hr., member (or Louth, 
prisoner ot Uio French at EilhUa, 
333, 340 

Fortencne, Mr. (olergynian), killed in 
tba French invasion, 376 

Foster, John, Speaker ot the Irish 
Eonse, 105 

Foi, Charles James, on the Irish 
Volnnleers, 16, ISO n. ; alliance 
with Gmttan, 85; distrart ot 
Bholburne, 8S ; letter to Korthing- 
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ton on the Volunteers, 65 n.; 

views on Iriah poller, H^, US n., 

190 ; quoted, 1S5, 186 
Franoe, her designs on Ireland, Bd, 

97 ; invasion of Ireland, 360 tt s«g. 
Franchise, the, with limitations, 

granted to Catholics, 31 
Frankland, Sic Thomas, 38S 
Frazer Faneibles, gallantry ot the, at 

Castlebar, 380, 391, 393, 806 ; at 

KUlala,83B 
Frederick William 11. ot Frussia, 93, 98 
French Invasion ot Ireland In 1798, 

350 et acq. 
French BevolatloD, its action apon 

popular sentiment In North Ireland, 

34, 35, 165, 166 
Froade, on the Earl-Bishop ot Derrjr, 

56, 68 ; on Lord Clare, 103, 105 n. ; 

on the Iriah rebellion, 158 



Oat (the poet), on Ladj Eerve;, 63 

George EI., his rooted objection to 
Catholic emancipation, 35 
IV.,hiBvi"'*"'" 

.a. 319: 1 

331 

Giant's Causeway, 67 

Gibbon, Edward, bis admiration for 
Lady Elizabeth Fnster, 91 

Qoethe, his oonversation with the 
Earl -Bishop, 95 

Gordon, Bev. James, on the Irish 
Bebetlion, 169 

Qranard, Ikfajor Cottingham deleats 
rebels at, 311 ; Eumbert and Cora- 
wollis both make for, 314 

Qrattan, Senry, euteis Farliamentas 
Lord Charlemont's nominee, 27 ; 
alUanee with Fox, 85 ; sohiol and 
college rivalry with Lord Glare, 105 ; 
approves ot Claro's appointment as 
Attorney -General, 113 ; hia Declara- 
tion ol Bight, 111 ; pamphlet, v/hich 
dissevered his fnsndsliip with Lord 
Clare, 115, 136 ; approves ol Clare's 
action in dissolving a dangerous 
meeting, 116 ; good-tampered criti- 
cism of Clare, 120 ; his Catholic 
Belief Bill, 135 ; dying vindication 
ot Gostlereagh, 182 ; aided by the 
Protestant squirearchy, 193 ; awaila 
the lolfilment ot Pitt's Irish palioy, 
1%; Plunket's adherence to him, 
203 

Gratlan Farlioment. the, its indepen- 
dence secured by ^d o( Ulster, 6, 36 : 
in darker owing to admission e 
Catholics to tranchise, 5, 15; nut 
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ft npnsentaUve inaUtDtion, 7; ■ 
tof piMODled to Iiisb patriots, B ; 
friendly to Bngliah aaeendeni^, 8, 9 ; 
Kttitode on Irish tnds, 9 ; legtalmtive 
inaehiiM«7 irotbad from England, 
10 ; reaaom tor its bold on the affao- 
tiona of ths people, 10, 11 ; material 
beueSts it broDght to Dablin, 11; 
change of oharactai as ■ regnlt of the 
Re[iel Act al 170S, 16 ; derdopmeDt 
of priQclplea &ntagonirtie to imperial 
onitT, 16; borough -mongenojipoMd 
to the UdIod, 17; orator; in, 20; 
the Bar opposed to the Union, SO ; 
radical ohaoge in the eleolorate, 21 ; 
KOTemment offloials not reeponuble 
to, 23 ; Sii J(^D Orde's oommereial 
leBolntiona, 22 ; demands of the 
Boman CalhoUca, S3 ; Pitt's viena 
of the evils of emancipation in, 34 ; 
its Proteitantism, 2S ; demands tor 
reforms in. BO, SI ; Protestant in its 
mandate, B3 ; its tloing awaj with 
nrged by Lord Clare, 129 
Oray, Thomu (the poet), 65, GS 
Oret^ij, Lad?, quoted, 190, 196 
OrBgory, Rt. Hon. William, his diary 

quoted, 198 
Qrenville administration, ita denial of 

Catholie claims. 198, 1S9 
Orenvillo, Lord, 109 n. 
OienTille, William, 119, 120 
GTBville. on Castlereagh, 179 
Oribay^off, on Mnsgrave'a Memoirs, 

159 
Qriffilh, B^ on Plmikef, 205 n. 



H.'.un/roR, Lndy Emma, her rdalions 
with the Earl-Bishop of Derrj, 9S, 
91 ; letter to her from him, 99 

Hamilton, Backville, 147, 148 

Hamilton. Sir WiUiam, 59, 67, 77, 
80 »., 92 ; friendship with the Earl- 
Bishop, 93 ; marriage with Emma, 
94 

Hardy, General, Bmli's despatoh to 
him, 265, 2S0 ; delayed at Brest by 
warn of money, 257; hit army on 
Bompard's fleet. 319, 321 ; offers to 
go with a small (ores from Kocbe- 
fort. 820 

Harvey, Bagenal, 169 

Uarwood, Mr., hia account of the 
ItcbeUion, 1G9 

' HeiirlB o( Ofik,' 168, 196 

' neorts nl Steel,' 163 

Heron, Sir Bichard, 26, 110 

Bervey, Aogiutns, 3rd Earl of Bristol, 
U.63 



Bemy, Carr, Lord (bnele of tli« 

ffishop of T^rry), SI 
Hervey, Eliaabeth (Eari-BIshop'a 

daughter), 90, 93 
Herrey, Ftedariok. Ses Briatol 
Herrey, Oeoige, 2nd Earl of Bristol, 

61 
Eerrey, John, Lord (father of ths 

Bishop of Dotty), 60 
Bervey, tiady Mary (Mary Lepel), 
mother of the Bishop of Deny, 61. 
62 ; her love for the Continent, 63 ; 
letters to Bev. E. Morris, 63, her 
BsUmate of Charles Townahend, 
68 n. 
Harrey, Lonisa (Lady LireTpodl), 90 
Hervey, William, 64 
Hobart (Irish Seoretary), 121 
Hoohe, General, espouses the Iriab 

eanse. 168, 2fi3; death, 233 
Holland. Lord, on Biahop Bto(±, 2T0 
Enmbert, Oeneral Jean Joseph 
Areabte, leads the Fronoh invasion 
of Irebnd, 357 ; sketch of hia early 
oarser, 257, 3S8 ; personality, 3EB; 
eharneter of the fonw under him, 
259; Irishmen on his utaS, 36i), 
361 ; selects EllWa aa the landing 
place, 361, 367, 271; captures 
Eillala, and Ite Bishop. 373, 273 ; 
overtare to Bishop Stock, 27*; 
threatens the Biahop with deporta- 
tion, 174 ; odvonoes on Ballina, 275, 
961 ; grandiloqnent proclamation, 
276; diatributes arms and nnifomw 
to the peasantry, 976; disappointed 
with the Irish levies. 378. 379; 
contempt of his troops for the blind 
faith of Catholic peasantry, 379, 
380; atrenglh of his Irish contin- 
gent, 381 ; advance on Castlcbnr 
by a monntain track, 387 ; defend 
the English at Castlebar, 291; 
joined ^ Longford and IQlkenny 
Militias, 392 ; his despatch to tlie 
Diraetoiy, 292; hazards of his 
attack on Castlsbsir, 994 ; master of 
Mayo, 396 ; inspires the peaasntry 
of Hayo with a belief in his Invinci- 
bility, 296 ; eohemes tor futare 
action, 396 ; nuaupportcd by hia 
Oovemment, 296; excesses of hia 
Irish supporters aftor Castlebar, 
297 ; establishes eivil administra- 
tion for Connaught, 398; efforts to 
discipline the Irish rocraits, 299 ; 
two Irish captains shot by turn tor 
mutiny, SOO ; protects the town- 
folk's property at Castlebar, 301; 
considenition shown to BJliMnf 
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801 i «meaat\oD ot GuUebu, 
SIM ; mftTohea on Stigo, 305 ; tends 
prisanera to Comwallis, B06 ; 
RtUoked b7 Teieker kt Colloonej, 
807 ; TeliDqniahea the idea ot reaoh- 
ing 81i8O,309; abftndoiiH oumon, 
313 : nuikes lor Omnaid, SIS ; big 
total delar Kt doone, S14; dosely 
ftdluwtd by the Bagliah troopB, 
811; arrives at Ballinamaok, 816; 
Burrcndors at diBOretion, Slfl ; bis 
despatch to the Ftenoh Direotoi?, 
319 

Hutohinson, Major-Oaneral (seeoad 
Laid DonongUmore), in aomtnand 
ot Comianght, USS, iSi ; movea on 
Caatlebar against Hambert, 28G ; 
foroe at his disposal, S85, 286 ; d»- 
leated bj the Frencb, a'JI'21IS ; 
oeaBared by Comwallis, 291; his 
resignation not aooeptad, 391 ; dis- 
affectJanothiB tioope, 394 

HatcbinBOQ, Provost Helj, 303. 203, 
915, 316 

Hntohiuson, Biobotd Haly, eaa ot 
ProvDBt, unaeated, 106 



IcKVoBTH, Earl-Bisbop ot Dorry'a 
residenoe, 78, 88, 89, 90, 91 ; in- 
Bcription to Barl-Bishop on the 
obeliak, 100 

Ireland, oonoeded an Independent 
legiBlatare (1783), 3; Frenob in- 
TBoioD of <1798), 360 et seg. 

Irish rebellion ol 1708, the, 16, 33, 
149, 160, 16G, 156, 167, 168, 169, 
160. 163, 163, 169, 306, 328 «1 Hg., 
260 et aeg. 



JoBiT, Captain, on Hntchinson's lorooa 

at Castlebor, 286 
Johnson, Bishop, of Olo;ne. 69 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, on the HerveTS, 

61 
Joj, Heorj (Soliator-OeneralJ, 230 



Eicmuii, Angelica, memorials in 
Dublin, 15 

Eenmaie, Lord, 383, 238 

Eeogh, John, 38, 44; aceeptanoe ot 
modified Catholic elaiiuE, 167: bis 
agitation loyal to (be Coostitation, 
193 ; reooi^, 211 ; first plabeion 
leader ot the Irish Catholics, 213 ; 
WoUe Tone'8 adviser and associate, 
312; lo^foUf wce^ts the Union, 
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313; adiocatcs emancipation, 313; 
repudiated by O'Ckinnoll, 218 

Elllala, ooaat; Mayo, traditions, 368; 
diocese, 368; bishops, 369; amal- 
gamation of its see with Tuani, 
269 ; eaptura by the Frenob, 373 ; 
Humbert's garrison, 281 ; aondition 
of, after the departare ot the 
French garrison, 838; a schema of 
oivil fiOTsmment, 839 ; regnlationot 
the meat sopplj at, 339 ; oatrngcs 
by the Irish recruits, 333, 'i^i ; 
pillaged by Insorgcnta, 331 ; rebal 
dofoDOD, 8iI5; occupied by General 
Trench, B36 ; oouits-miutial at, 
837 

Kitmaine, General, 256, 256 

Eil warden. Lord, 138 

Eirkwood, Captain, ot the Yeomanry, 
his defence ot lUllola, 271 ; placed 
by the French on parole, 271 ; killed 
at Eillala, 836 

Enci, Alexander, on the Irish Bebel- 
lion, 160 i 'Thoughts on the Wiil ot 
the People,' lljl ; ■ Easaye on the 
Political Circumstances ot Ireland,' 
IGl, 167 ; correspondoDoe with 
Bishop Jebb, 101 ; exposure of the 
real objects ol the United Irishmea, 
176 



Lin. General, 383, 386 ; defeated at 
Costlebar, 394 ; after Castlebar, 303, 
304 ; at Cloone, the composition ot 
his toroe, 811; his return of Hum- 
bert's force on surrender, 318 

La Vendf'B, 258 

Lecky, W. E. U., quoted, on the 
Duion, 17; on the Cone titu Lion ot 
1783, 22 ; on the Earl-Bishop ot 
Decry, 68, 83 ; on Lord Clare, 103 ; 
on Clare's speeches in the fii)Ronay 
debates, 134 ; on the Irish reb^ion, 
168, 168, 351 ; quoted, 190 

Leinstor, Duice o(, tl, 124 

Leinsler Volunteers, opposed to con- 
cessions to Catholics, 31 

Lewens, Edward, appeals for French 
aid, 3G3, 3G3, 261 

Llchtenau, Coantess von, 92, 98 

Liflord, Lord, 116, 119. 120 

Lilbarne, Iliabard, on Orangeism, 17 n. 

Limerick, Treo^ ot, 70 

Liverpool administration, the, 199, 
819 

Liverpool, Lord, Irish policy of, 197 

Londonderry. [Kfisents the freedom ot 
the city to the Earl-Bishop, 73 ; ita 
oddreSB to blm, 89 
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Longfotcl, Lord, In oommand at 

OnuiBrd, 810, S13 
Longtord Uililia, the, at Caatlebar, 

393, 204 
Lord-Iileu tenancy ol IrelaDd (1T6T), 

ohange in the aonditlona ondet 

nblch It WM held, 11 ; natnre of 

olfice, 23 
Loaghboioii^b, Lord, 136 
Lon^fbgnll, religiona Iracas at, 51 
Lf saght. Edward, on Loid Clue, ISO n. 



IdioCBACKiH, Henry Joj, 48, M 

Maodonnetl, Colonel, joina Humbert, 
209 ; eaoape at BaUlnaniack, 81G 

MaokintoBb, Sir Jomea, on Plnnket, 
197 

MacNerin, William, elted, 38, 42, 169, 
189 1 qneationed on the cansea oI 
the Irish Kebellion, 17fi ; evidenoe 
before Lord Glare, 19S 

Madden, Dr. Biebard, hia hiator; ol 
the United Iriehmen movemcat, 6, 
88, 100 

Maddyn, Owen, his ' Cbieta ot Parties,' 
quoted, ISO 

Hagoiie, Boger, messeager bom 
Oharest to Caatlebar, 384, S40 

Malone, Edmund, on Ion Fitigibbon, 
105 

Horche, Cunnteu de ta, 92 

Mason, Iter. WOliam, Iriend ol Gray, 
05; on the Earl-Bishop ol Dsrry, 
69 n., 71 n. 

Mnyo, events in oonneetinn vith the 
Ficoch invaaion, asi et atj., 205 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, 66 

Moira, Eail ol, opposed to enfraDchiae- 
ment ol Catholics, 30 ; hia arraign- 
ment ot the Irisli Govermnent, 180 

Montagu, Lady Maiy, 61 

Muiitgomer;, Barbara, 109 

Moore, Juhn, president ot the pro- 
visional government ot Connaught 
eatabUshed by Humbert, 298, 299 

Moore, Thomas, on Caatleroaeh, in, 
181 ; cited, 191 

Momington, Eatl ol (Marqneu 
WeUesle;), 120 

Morris, Bav. Edmund, 63, 64 

Mount joy. Lord, 161 

Mnltilorrogh, the FresbyteriaDS of. 26S 

Mosgrave, Sir Bichard, on the Iriab 
Bebellion, 159 i on the Catholioa ot 
Mayo, 2G1 



Nelaon, Admiral Lord, and I>ady 
Hamilton, 98, 95 

Newoome, Archbishop, 270 

Neveiibam, Sir Edward, oa the Bail- 
Biahop ot Derry, 79 n., 86 n. 

New Bosa, battle ol, 250 

Northern Whig Clab, the, 86 

Northington,Lord,cited, 88,112, 115, 
141 ; Fji's letter to him gn the Vol- 
ncteers, 65 n. ; and on Irish polin, 
111: n.; employment ol Sir Boyle 
Bocbs at the Volonteer ConTontioD 
of 1783. 338 

Nugent, Major-OenersI, S04, 007 



O'BuBN, William Bmith, 31 ; dual 

with Thomas Steele. 346 

O'Connell, Daniol. oiled. 31, 19t, 192, 
300 ; on Caatlereagb, 181 ; rejoioos 
at the tailure of Flunket's bUt, 319 : 
repudiates Keogh, 313 ; opposes 
the re-election of Tese; Fitzgerald, 
343 ; Steele's devotion to hia canao, 
243 et ug- ; opposed at the Clara 
eloction hy gmitb O'Brien, 34fi ; 
cause ot hia one estrangement from 
Steele, 247 

O'Connell, Sir James (brother ol the 
LiberatOT), on Thomas Steele, 345 

O'Connell. John (aon ot the Liberator), 
hig eology ot Steele, 247 

O'Keon, Henry, interpreter on Hom- 



bert'a 
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restrains Catholio eioeaaea. 297; 

drilla Hnmbert's Irish rocniita, 

299 ; with Charoat at KilUlo, 830 ; 

prisoner to Trench, 383 
Orange Lodge of Freemaeons. BeUaat, 

3 
Oiangeiam, 40-48, 62, 369, 264 
Orde, Sir John, his commercial re- 

eolutions, 22 ; citod, 118, 147, 148 



316 
Palmer, Sir John, hia seat at Castle 

Lac ken plundered, 328 
Parliament House, Dublin, 13 
PornoU, Sir Henry, quoted, 168 
Parsoaa, Sir Lawrence. Sm Lord 

Fateraon, Lord Chief Jnatiee, 144 
Peel, Sir Bobert, hia Emanoipation 
Act, 60 n. ; aboliahea forty-abiUing 
freeholders, 193 ; time occupied b; 
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Peep ol Da; Boja, M, 49, 00, SI, C3 n^ 
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Pelbiuu, Ghiel Seoretar; of Iroland, 
76, eG, 142; lattot from Lord 
Cavan, 98 

Per?, EdJnand SntOD, Tlaeonnt Pery, 
Upeakor o( the Irieb Bouse ot Com- 
rooiis, 77. 78 n., 86 

Pitt, William, oonvliteed of the 
necesiltj tor a Union after pasrine 
□t (he Belief Act, IS, 16; methods 
ot hringliig It aboat, 16, 19 ; 
Lord Cl^'8 prseanre, 33, 24; views 
oil Catholic emancipation, 24 ; in- 
etrucUous to Lord Cornvallii, 24, 
3S; on the political attitude of 
the Earl-BIsbop of Deir;, 64, 87 ; 
appoints Lord Glare Irish Chanoel- 
lur, 121 ; reoails Lord FItzwilliam, 
12G, 128 ; Clare his trusted adviser, 
128, 129; his Irish polio;, ISe 

Plunket, William Conyngham, 20, 
101 ; Teosons tor his limited popa- 
lorit;, l'J8 ; oratorical lame, 1S8, 
199 ; subordinate place in the 
aniiols uf politicB, 199; failure to 
win the afleotious of his countij- 
men, 19S ■, iu the OrenvUle admini- 

. stiation, 198 ; joins the Liveipool 
tuinisli?, 199, 300; conflict with 
U'Connell, 200 ; magnitude ot hU 
services, 200 ; school and college 
life, 203 ; a Whig througboot his 
career, 20S; called to the Irish 
Bar, 20S; an adherent ot Qrattan, 
203; friendship for Wolfe Tone, 
2U3 ; enters the Irish Parliejnent 
as member tor Chorlemont, 204, 
335; imiiressioQ made hj him, 
2US; attitnde towards pobUcaftaira, 
206 ; his Union speeches, 306 ; 
attacks on Castlercagh, 306; after 
the Union turns Irom politics to 
the Bar, 307 ; prosecuting counsel 
against Euuuet, 207 ; obtains 
damages from Cobbett 'tor libel, 
308 ; parliamentary changes, 308 ; 
takes from the dying Oraltan the 
formal leadership ol the Catholic 
eaase, 217 ; presents the petition 
ot tbe Catholio body, 318 ; Slieil'e 
acknowlbdgment of services, 318 ; 
bis BUI rejected by the Lords, 219 ; 
end ol bis popalarity, 231 ; raised 
to the peerage, 221 ; acquires the 
Irish Chancellorship, 321 ; sommary 
ot bis eboiacter and achievements, 



233 : his letter on the state ot Ire- 
land, 32 a et seq. 

Pucocke, Bishop, 363 

Ponson, Fianeh officer, >l Eillala, 
SSI 

Fonsonby, Oeoige, 161, 209, 210, 311 

Poolnaebanthaoa, the trageidy of, 8S8 

Pope, his savage portrait of Sponu 
(Lord Hervey), 60 

Portorllngton, Lord, with Irenoh at 
Bamna.SS« 

Porter, Major, ia eommand at Cavan,. 
310 ; defeats tha rebels at Wilson's 
Eoepitol, 813 

Porter, Bev. Closson, his aeoonnt ot 
the Eorl-Bisfaop ol Derry, 74 

Portland, Dnke ot, IIB n., 186, 143 

Poynings' Lew, 111, 111 

ProsbTteriaiis of Ulster, action ot tha 
FreDohBevolutiunupon, 94 ; objeots 
ot the United Irish Society, 67; 
defended by the Earl-Bishop of 
Derry, 81 ; theii address (o him. 



JUwjum, Bev. Ur., chaplain of 
Wilson's Hospital, 811 

Bathmore, Loi^, his blc^^phy of 
Plunket, 301, 222 

Bibbonism, a oounlerblast to Orange- 
ism, 196 

Itoohe, Bir Boyle, and bis bolls, 338, 
239, 280; loyalty ot his family, 
281; his militsrjr career, 9S2; 
member ot the Irish Parliament, 
233 ; receives, with other honours, 
a baronetcy, 3S3 ; marriage to Bir 
Thomas Fconkland's daughter, 333 ; 
enmity to Cnrran, 333 ; reputation 
BB a humourist, 233 ; speech levelled 
atCurran,334; humorously counters 
Grattan's passionate deolamatioQ, 
33S ; answer lo B petition from 
Belfast Dissenters on behalf ot 
Catholics, 235 ; cbaraoter of bis 
oratory, 336 ; bis excellent memory, 
338 ; suggestion as to the reading 
ol tedions documents, 337 ; speei- 
mens of bis parliamentary bolls, 
237 ; personal courage, 237 ; intor- 
veution in the VolunteerOoDventijn, 
338 : supporter of tlio Franobisa 
BIU, 239 ; kiuillinesB ot his disposi- 
tion, 339 

Boden, Lord, his ' Fozbontcrs ' at 
Coetlebar, 292; at Ballinamuok, 
816 
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independence, 91 ; ooneeasioQB to, 
SO, 31, 32; allied with the Presb;- 
terinnE Mjninst English mle, 41, 48 ; 
enfrviahiaemento(,19; 'Defeadera,' 
45 ; early atragglei for emanoipa- 
tioii, 199. 193, 19S, 106 ; apathy ol 
the poor tomu^ eminup^oa, 1D3 1 
lurgel; conoeniDd in the tebcjlioo, 
250 et Kq. 

BoKbery, Imrd, qaoted, 1S6, 13? 

Boasa, Loid (Lktuenoa Psnona), 303, 
SOS 

Bmran, Arohibkld Hamilton, 88 

BuBuU, Iiord John, on Csetleietgh, 
177 ; on Plnnket, 197, 800 

BoflBotJ, ThomiiB, p&rtiMa ol Wolle 
Tone, 43, 63, 133 ; T. A. Emmet's 
letter (o him, ISS 

Butland, Charles, looith Dnke of 
(Vioeroy of Ireknd), 64, 67, 118, 
119, 139 n., 166 



Bahfsok, WiUlaio, United IriBb 
leader, 4S 

Sanzin, Humbert's adjntant-geDeral, 
259, 371; captnreB Killabi, 272; 
advance on Ballioa, 376 ; theatrical 
display over the body ol Walsh, 
376; at CasUebar, 390, 391, 296; 
pmposaB night attack on Lake at 
Ballashaderreen, S06 ; Burrendera 
at Ballinnmnck, 315, 816, 317 

Senrin, William, 910; Attomsy-aene- 
rat, 213; head of the Irlah Bar 
against the Cnion,9I3 ; sole lelianoe 
ot the Itish Ooveroment in legal 
msttera, 314 ; his letter to Peel 
apitomJBing Protestant (^position 
to Catbolio claim*, 214 

fiavary. Admiral, hie fleet toi the In- 
vasion of Ireland, 366 ; lands 
Humbert at ElUala, 371 ; his 
seoond expedition to Inland, SIS, 
330, 321 ; failure, 333 

8oot(, John (Lord ClonmeU), 108, 109 

Soott, Sir Walter, on Lord WeUeBley'B 
Viosroyalty, 330 

Soullabogtie, 20, 366 

Seymour, fier. Charles, on the Frenoh 
at Eillala, 373 

Shannon, Lard, 1S9 

Sheares, the brothers, 30 

8heil, Itichard lialor, 191 ; on aman- 
dipation, 313 ; on Plnnket, 331 ; on 
Thomas Steels, 243 

Bhelbume, Lord, 69 ; his views on 
Irish polities, 81 ; vindicates the 
Volunteers, 64 ; favours 
reforms in Ireltmd, 84 



Shelley, on Caatleresffh, quoted, 161 

BidmoDth, Lord, and Uibbonism, 196 

SkeltoQ, invited by the Earl-Bishop 
ol Derry to become his chaplain, 7S 

Smith, Sydney, on Irish bulls, 929 

Stanley, Mr. Serfleont, Sir Boyla 
Boohe's use of his mannKtipt 
speech, 386 

Stanly of Alderley, first Lord, on 
Lord Cttu«, 140 

Steal Boys, the, 196 

Steele, Thomas, edncation, 342 ; scian~ 
tiHo tastes, 348 ; fights for the in- 
Borgonta in the Spanish war of 
1621, 343; devotee himsclC to the 
cense of O'Coonell, 344; attempted 
suicide, 344; anecdotos of hia 
eccentricity, 34S ; duel with SmiUi 
O'Brien, 246; 'Head Pacificator of 
Ireland,' 345, 346 ; horror of agra- 
rian outrage, 916 ; his only rapture 
with O'Connell, 247; a 'political 
Ossian,' 346 ; eitract from a pam- 
phlet by bim, 246 

Steele, William, father of Thomas. 
843 

Stewart, Charles, third Uarqnesa at 
Londonderry, 16G ; letter from 
Plunket, 206 

Stewart, Bobert, first Harqnem of 
Londonderry (father of Lord Castle- 
reagh), 183 ; friend ot Chailemont, 
163 ; his two wives, 183 

Stewart, Bobert, the yonn^. 8ra 
Castlereagh 

Btook, Dr. Joseph, Bishop of EiUola, 
on Humbert, 358 ; danounaes 
Orangeism, 263 ; aiiministeis the 
oath ot allegianoe to Catholics, 3C6 ; 
narrative ot the French invasion, 
389 ; character, abililiee and career, 
269, 370 ; prisoner of the Franch at 
Killala Castle, 273, 373 ; Humbert's 
proposal to him, 374 ; threatened 
with deportation, 376 ; Toussaint's 
admisaiona to him, 326 ; his house- 
hold provided tor b; the French, 
S37 ; valuable property deposited 
with him, 339 ; on Fonson, 831 ; on 
the outrages of the peasantry, S33, 
S34 ; estimate at the Iiiab alun at 
recapture ot EiUala, S86 ; inter- 
poses on behall ot O'Kaon, 336 ; 
evidence at courts-martial, 337 ; on 
the behaviour ot the Irish Militia, 
337 ; letter summorisins sventa at 
EUlalo, 339, 341 

Strange, Sir John, oiled, 67, 68, 7G, 
77, 66 ; three lotten bom the £ail- 
Bijhop, 06. 97, 96 
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Swirt, Deu), etted, IS 
SviUy, Lough, Wuren deleats Bom- 
pvain, 831 



Talbot, Earl (Irish Vicoroy), time 
oeoapied In tnveUElis from Iielond 
to England, 194 
Tandy, Napper, KationBl Cangreca 
Bununoned by bim, 166 ; career, 
8'ilS ; head ot pnrtj oppofled to 
Wolfe Toae, 833 ; invasion ot 
Ireland in the ' Anaoreon,' 823 ; 
dm nkan habits, 828 ; Amell's report 
of him, 324 ; lands at Arran, 824 ; 
deoides not to disembBik hie force, 
83fi ; Jonah Bonlngton's estimate 
of him, 326 
Taylor, Yleneml, 36fi, 384, 28G, 260, 

388, 293, SOS 

Teeling, Bartholomew, 280 ; restraiiii 

the Catholio mob after Csstlebar, 

207, 208; drills Hambert's Irish 

ntoruits, 39B ; disappointed with the 

ConnRught peasantry, 800 ; gallantry 

St Collooney, BOS 

Tomple, Lord (Lord-Lieatenant), 232 

Thompson. D^on, on erobass; from 

CharosC to Castlebar, 384, 810 
Threshers, t)ie. IDS 
Thnrlow, Lord, 119. 120, 121 
Tharot, Francis, hit inTOsloD ot 
Ireland, 26 ; lands at Carrickfergua, 
1G4 
Tisdal, FhOip, Attomey-Oeneral, 106, 

108, 315. 216 
Tone, Hkttbew (brother of Wolfe), 

269 
Tone, Theobi^d Wolfe, 90 ; on Pnine's 
' BigbU ot Man,' 86 ; tonndBr ot the 
United Irishmen, 87 ; charaoter ol 
his jonrnals, SO; hia hatred ot 
Enf;land, SO ; lieforo a coart-martiol 
in Dublin, 40 ; aids in the allionee 
ot the Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant diasentients to . English 
rale, 41, 42; diffioUlties vith the 
United Irishmen, 41 ; relera to 
Armagh m a plagiie, S2 ; relationa 
with Lord Clare, ISO, 181 ; qnarrels 
with his wile's family, 181 ; 
writes for tbe Whig Glnb, 131 ; 
botrieaded b; Maraas Beieslord, 
132 ; ooutesaion ot treason, 18S, 
164 ; on the real objeots of the 
United Irish system, 173, 173 ; bis 
' Argument on behalf of the Catbo- 
lies of Ireland.' 178 ; friendship for 
Plnnket, 20S ; seeks, as emissary of 
the Irish 'Directory,' French aid. 



2S3; appeals to Napoleon Bnooa- 

pute, ^3 ; his ' peregrination to 

ooDvert the DHtiTes ot Cornianght,' 

263 ; with Hardy's ioTadiog army, 

819 
Tonssainl, hia ooeoant ot the trae 

object of the French invasion, 826 
Townshend,Lord(Viaeroj ot Ireland), 

14, 70; nominates Eervey to the see 

ol Derry, 71 
Trench, Qeneral, at Coetlebor, 284, 

335, 389 ; promises good treatment 

to Irish prisoners, 8S4 ; recaptures 

KiUala, 336, 840 
Trinity College, Dnblin, 12 
Troy, Archbishop, 198, 209 
True, Frenoh officer. In charge ot 

Bnllina, 833 
Tamer, Bishop. 185 
Tyrswlej, baron; ot. 268 ; Deal Castle 

wrecked, 828 ; Yeomanry at Eillala, 

8U 



Ulstsr, anlonism In, 8-S ; origin Uid 
Protestant character ot Tolunteeni, 
36, 27 ; annual parade round 
William UL's statne, 27 ; efforts to 
•eeura free trade and parliamentary 
reform, 38 ; Dnngannon Ciinvention, 
37,28,80,81; separatist movement, 
S4, SS ; Dction ot the French 
Bevolntion npoD the Presbyterians 
of, 84, 85 ; Motthem Whig C!nb, 66 ; 
antipathy of the relormers to 
Catholics, 41, 42 ; theory ot oon- 
stttntioni^ reform, 48 ; return ot 
reformers to loyal views, 44, 49, 
46; I ■ . _ . 



4e ; the Rebellion. 4e, 
4G ; origin of Orongeism, 46-48 ; 
Yeomanry movement, 64 ; r^id 
advance ol Orange societies and 
decadence of the United Irish 
agitation, 64 ; Frotestaot* favour- 
able to the Union, SG; real source 
ol the Irish BebellioD, 163 ; general 
effect ot the French BcvolotioD, 
165; inllnence ot the recognition 
ot American independence. 166; 
Soman Catholic emancipation 
subservient in political schemes, 
166 i Protestants predominant 
partners in United Irish Alliance, , 
167; divergence ot opinion be- 
tween religions sections, 176 ; 
Scottish -In ah in the American 
liepubllc, 106 
Unim, the, cormpt influcoocs work- 
ing tor, 17, IS J Cboilemont's 
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oppoaition, 19; Irish Bar adTene, 
90 ; oTtein in the Belief Act, 32 ; 
Lord Clara prasaaa tor, 3S, 161 ; 
a Motion ol Boman CmtboUa 
oplnloD tATOunble to, 31 ; Pitt's 
inetnetioaa to Lord OomwalliB aa 
to the prelimitiaiies, 24. 26 : Act ol, 
diTidea the Oraage bod;, 17 ; Earl- 
Piahop ol Den; advocatea, B6 ; 
Flunket againat, 30e ; Banrin 
Bgain(t,318 
United Iiiahmen of the North, 
motive for their aotioii in the onion 
of the legiaUtnrea, 6 ; fouTUleT, 87, 
S9 ; wrilora in exile, 88 ; aeoreo; and 
myaterr afleoted, 44 ; altenUipn in 
oath, 44 ; Catfaolio emancipation 
eaponaed, 44 ; FreebTterion aeotlon 
alarmed b; ezoecaea ol Catholie 
allies, 46 ; agitation against the 
OoTamment, ISO, 170 ; diOereooa 
between the aeoTat and the sToirad 
eoniety, 171 ; Knoi'a eipoaf, 176 ; 



United Iriah Societ;, at Baltaat, 36, 
S7, 41 ; disoredited bj Iti stionfi 
Oatholio tendeney, 6S ; cited, 167, 
168, 17S 



TiuKXB, Colonel, in command at 
Sligo, 307 ; attaohs the French at 
Colloone7, S07 ; raahnese of his 
attempt, 808 ; bonoors oonferrod 
on him, 809 
Voltaire, on Lnd; Herr^, 03 
Tolunteers, Ulster, nationalism that 
of a ooate, 33 ', sapportere of the 
movement, 83 ; strength ot the 
FresbTterian alemont, 34 ; Belfast 
TBKtntont, 4S ; cassation as a politi- 
cal force, 48 ; Dnlilin, 82 n., 88, 84, 
85 n., ec, 87 ; Foa ptsbbbb (ot their 
disec>lution, 113; dangers from, 114, 
116 ; Londonderry, 143 ; Belfast 
Convention, 164, 106, 173, 904, 
238 



Warren, Admiral Sir John, deEeata 
Bompard in Longh Soill;, 821 

Wellealey, Sir Arthur (Chief Socre- 
tary), praeses Planket to remain 
in oCBce, 199 n. ; appoints Saarin on 
Plnnicet'e resignation, 214 ; (Dokeof 
Welliogton) on Castlereogh. ITJ ; 
pats Dnigenan in the Irish Conncil, 
316 ; his viceroyalty, 330 ; forbids 
the decoration ot William's statue 
in College Oreen, 221 

Wellealey, Uarquoas ot, hia miaaion 
to Ireland, 210 

Wealey, oited, 63; on the Bishop nl 
Deny, 66, 76 ; Infloonoe of Knox, 
IGl 

Westmorland, Lnrd, 26, 1311, 135 

Weiford, rebellion in, 16, 1G7, 153. 
366,283 

Whig Clnb, the, formation ot, 134 ; 
Wolfe Tone writea pomphlela tor, 
181 

Wbiteboy Bocietiea, 163 

White Lilian Hall, Belfast, inscribed 
fonndation stone, 1. 3 ; records 
disoovered in a cavity of the atone, 
3 

Wioklov, rebellion In, 159 

William III , his eUtue o 
Green, 27 

Wilson's Hospital, robels entranebed 
at, 311 ; Major Porter defesta them, 
813 



Woodtall, on Clurn'e dnel with Curraq, 

116 
Wyse, OD Catholic einanoipation. 209 



Tklvebtoh, Chief Baron, 30, 112 is„ 
141, 143, 303 

Tonng, Acthor, autobiography ot, 59 ; 
on Lord William Ilcnmy, G4 ; iu- 
timaoy with Ibc Earl-Biahop of 
Deiry, 81, 83 ; qaoted, 208 
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a Short History of the Last Century of the 
Commonwealth, izmo., 71. M. 

General History of Rome, from 

the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 

AugustuluB, B.C. 753-*. D. 476. With 5 

Maps. Crown Svo, 71. bd. 

Montague. — The Elements of 

English Constitutional History. By 

F. C. Montagus, M.A. Crown Svo., 31. 6rf. 

Nash. — The Great Famine and 

its Causes. By Vauobam Nash. With 

8 Illustrations from Photographs by the 

Author, and a Map of India showing the 

Famine Area. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Oliphant. — ^ Diary of the Siege 

OF THE Legations in Peking pcrix<: 
the Summer of 1900. By Nioei, Oli- 
phant. With a Preface by Andrew Lang. 
and 3 Map and Plans. Crown Svo., jj. net. 
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History, Politios, Polity, Politioal Memoirs, &g. — continued. 

Powell and Trerelyan. — TVs Subaltern's (A) Letters to His 

Pbasant^ Rising and thb Lollasds: I Wife. (The Boer War.) Ctown 8vo., 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents, 31. 6d. net. 

S^;"f^^.4T"EtU''b;l"oirPowJl:^ • Siitherland.-^T^. ffrsro..o. Au^ 

and G. M. Trevelvan. 8vo., 5i. net. t^aua and Ns»' Zealand, from 1606- 

T» J I 1. .n r 1890. By Aleiandeh Sutherland, M. A., 

Randolph. — The Law and Policy | and Georoe Suthbrland, M.A, Crown 

OF Annexation, with Special Reference to 1 8vo., ai. fid. 

the Philippines : together with Obseivations _• < . r. _> ■!- 

on the sEaius of Cuba. By Carman F. I Taylor.— -4 Student's Manual of 

Randolph. 8vo., 91. net. I T-tf« HiSTOSV op India. By Colonel Mea- 

Rankin.— TVs Marquis d'Arc.EN-\ dows Taylor. C.S.I., etc. Cr.8TO.,7..W. 

SON: AND RicHASD THE SECOND. Two Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY Govern- 

Critical Essays. By ReowaLD I{ankin, i itsm- IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By 

M.A, Svo., loj. 6d. net. ■ Alphbub Todd, LL.D. 8vo., 301. net. 

Ransome.— TVs Pise of Consti- Trevelyan.— TVs American Pe^o- 

TUTIOKAL Government in England. ^ it/r/OA'. Parti. 1766-1776. By the Rt. Hon. 

By LVRiL RA.S8OMK, M-A. Crown 8vo., 61. , 3;, q q. Trevelvah, Bart. 8w>., i6t. 
Seebohni.-r//£ English Village TreveXyaxL— England in the Ace 

Community Examtned in its Relations to , ^j, wycliffe By Georoe Macaulav 

the Manorial and Trib^ SyBtema, etc. By ; t^evelvan. Svo., 15J. 

Frederic Skebohm, LL.D., F.S.A. With ' 

13 Maps and Plates. 8vo,, ifii. ' Wakeman and HassalL — Essays 

Shaw.—^ History of the English introductory to thb Study of English 

Church during the Civil Wars and Constitutional History. Edited by 

UNDER THE CoMUOftWEALTH, 164O-1660. ' """""^ OrFLEV Wakemab, M.A.. and 

By Wit-UAM A. Shaw. Lilt.D. 2 voU. , Arthur Hassall, M.A. Crowo 8vo., 6*. 

8vo., 361. I Walpole. — History of England 

Sheppard. — The Old Royal Palace\ rrom the conclusion or the Great 

OF Whitehall. By Edgar Sheppard, ^'ar in 1815 to 1858. By Sir Spkncer 

D.D., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal. ! Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. Cr.Svo., 6j. each. 

With FuU-page Platts and Illustrations in , Wood-Maitin.— /'.^G.^A' IRELAND: 
-_lu "^""" ^^°- „ anArchmologkalSrstch. a Handbook 

SmWX.— Carthage and the CarTH- \ ^i Irish Pre-Christian Antiquities. By W. 

acinians. By R.BosworthSuith, M.A.. I G. Wood-Martin, M.R.I.A. With 5U 

With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 31. bd. \ lUuslrations. Crown 8vo., 151. 
Stephens. — ^ History of ^"^ ii/„ii- ,Iames Hamiltov MAI 

French Rrvolution. By H. Morbe ; Wyiie (James Hamilton, m.a.j. 

Stephens. 8vo. VoU.l.andll. iBj.each, History OF England under 
Sternberg. — ^K Experiences of HsimYlV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. 

u-_9 T</ _ r... . ^_... _ I,, 1399-1404, 101. fid. Vol. 11., 1405- 



r Boer War. 



With Preface by Lieut.-Col. ""*■ 'S'- (""' "Z^"*""- ^oL UL, 1407- 

G. F. R. Henderson. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 14". "S^- Vol. IV.. 14H-I4>3. 3". 

Stubbs. — History of the Univee- The Council of Constance to the 

siTY OP Dublin, from its Foundation to Death op John Hus: Being the Ford 

the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. Lectures delivered in the University of Ox- 

W. Stubbs. 8vo„ hi. td. ford in Lent Term, igoo. Cr. 8vo.,6i. net. 



Biography, Personal Memoirs, &o. 

Bacon. — The Letters and Life of Blount. — The Pecollect/ons of 
Francis Bacon, including all his Oc- ' Sm Ediiari) Blount, 1815-1901. Jotted 
CASIONAL Works. Edited by James Sped- : down and arranged by Stuart j. Reid. 
DiNo. 7 vols. 8vo., £i, 41. With Portraits. Svo. 

I Bowen. — Edh-ard E. Bowen i a 

Bagebot — Biographical Studies. \ Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. 
By Waltbr Baobhot. Crown8vo.,3i. 6<J. ' Bowen. 
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CbXXjX^.— Thomas Caslvle: A His- 
tory of hia Life. By Jah£S Anthony 
Froude. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. Cfown 8vo., 71. 
1834-1881. 3 vols. Crown Svo., 7J. 

Crozier. — Mr Ikjver Life : being a 
Chaptei in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography, By JOHN Beattik Crozeer, 
LL.D. 8vo., tv. 

Dante. — TffE Life and Works of 
Dante ALuaiiiBBi : being an Introduction 
to the Study of Ihe ' Divina Commedia'. 
By the Bev. J. F. HooAN, D.D. With i 
Portrait. 8vo., 121, 6d. 

Daaton. — Life of Vantoiv. By A. 
H. Beeslv. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 61. , 

De Bode. — The Barokess de Bode, '. 
1775-1803. By William S, Childe-Pem- ' 
BEHTON. With 4 Photogravure Potlraits 
and other III usl rations. 8vo.. lu. 6rf. net. : 

Duncan. — Admiral Duncax. By j 
The Earl of Camperdown. With 3 Por- | 



8vo., 



t6j. 



Erasmus. 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By Jaheh Anthony Froudk. Crown 
8vo., 3j. bd. 
The Epistles of Erasmi-s, from 
his Earliest Letters to liis Fifty-first Year, 
arranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations, with a Commentary. By 



sMoi 



NNit 



Faraday. — Earadav as a Dis- 
coverer. By John Tvhdall, Crown 
Bvo. 31. dd. 

Finelon : his Frientls antl his 

Enemies. 1651.1713. By E. K, Sanders. 
With Portrait. 8vo., los. bd. 

Foreign Courts and Foreign 

Homes. By A, M. F. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Fox. — The Early History of 

Charles Jambs Fox. By the Bight Hon. 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan. Bart. 

Library EdilioH. 8vo., 181. 

Chiaf Edition. Crown Svo., 3J. 6rf. 

Granville. — Some Records of the 

L^TER Life of Harriet, Coi/xrsss 

GraW/lls. By her Granddaughter, Ihe 
■' " With 17 Portraits. 



Grey. - 



-Memoir of Sir George 



Hamilton. — Life of S/r William 
Hamilton. By B. P. Graves. Svo. 3 vols. 
151. each. Addenduu. Svo., 6d. tewed. 

Harrow School Register (The), 

1801-1900. Second Edition, 1901. Edited 
by M. G. Dauolish, BaniBter-ai.Law. 



Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir Henrv 
Havblock, K.C.B. By Johm Cw>u 
Marshman. Crown Svo., 3t. bd. 

Haweis. — My Musical Life. By the 
Rev.H.fi.HAWBis. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.,6i. net. 

Hiley. — Memories of Half a 
CsNTUsr. By the Rev. B. W. Hilev. 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo., 15J. 

Holr<^d (Maria Josepha). 

The Girlhood of Mari.a Josepha 

HOLROYD {Lady StaaUy of Aldfrlty). 
Recorded in Letters of a flundred Years 
Ago, from 1776-1796. Edited by J. H. 
Adkane. With 6 Portraits. Svo.. iSi. 

Ti/E Earlv Married Life of 
Maria yosEPNA, Lady Stanley of 
' "1M1796. Edited by J. H. 

'ortraits, etc. 8vo., iKj. 



auaiex.—THELiFEOFSiR W/lliau 
Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 
Author of * A History of British India,' etc. 
By Francis Hensv Skrine, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 tMher 
Illustrations. 8vo,, i&i. net. 

Jackson. — Stonewall Jackson and 
THE American Civil War. By Lieui.-Col. 
G. F. R. Henderson. With 2 Portraits and 

33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., i6j. net. 

Leslie.— T'w.fi' Life and Camfaihas 
OF Alexander Leslie, First Earl qp 
LevbN. Ky Chakles Sanford Terry, 
M.A. With M^s and Plans. Svo. , i6s. 

Luther. — Life of Luther. By 
Julius KSstlin. With 62 Illuatrationi 
and 4 FacsimiliesofMSS. Cr.Svo., 31. W. 

Macaulay. — The Life and Letters 
OF J.ORD Macaulay. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Pvfular Edition, i vol. Cr. 8vo., at. 6rf. 

SlHdnl't Edition 1 vol. Cr. Svo., 61. 

Cabinet Edition. 2 vol*. Post 8va., lU. 

' Edinburgh' Edition. 3 vols. Svo. ,61. each. 

Library Bditityn. a volt. Svo., 361. 
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Martineau,— y^^£5 MARTiftEAU, A 

BioBraphy and Study. By A. W. JaCKSON, 
A. M., of Concord. Masiachusetls. With z 
Poitraits. 8vo., iw. &i. 

Max MiiUer (F.) 

My AVTOarocitAPHY : a Fragment. 

With 6 Portraitfl. 8vo., I2i. 6d. 
AuLD Lang Syyi. Second Series, 

6vo, loi. M. 

Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol.11. Biographical Essays. Cr.8vo.,5J. 

Meade. — General Sir Richard 
Meads and the Feudatory Statbs or 
CE.vr//AL AND Southern India. By 
Thomas Henkv Tkohnton. With Pottrail, 
Map and Illustrations. 8vo., loi. bd. net. 

Morris. — The Life of William 
Morris. By J. W. Mackah.. With 6 Por. 
traits and 16 Illuslralions by E. H. New. 



On the Banks of the Seine. By 

A. M. F.. Authoress of ' Foreign Courli and 
I^'oreign Homes'. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Paget.— jWi.'/tJ/^j' AND Letters of 
Sir yAMBS Paget. Edited by Stephen 
Paget, one of his sons. With 6 Portraits 
(3 Photogravures) and 4 other Illuslralions. 
8vo., I2J. 6rf. net, 

Pearson.— Charles JIensy Pear- 
iOA-iAuthorofNationalLile and Character". 
Memorials by Himself, his Wife, and his 
Friends. Edited by William Stebbino. 
With a Portrait. " 



R&makrish/ia : His Life 
Sayings. By the Right Hon. F. Max 
MSller. Crown Svo., 51. 

Rich. — Mary Sich, Covntess of 
Warwick (1635-1678): Her Family and 
Friends. By Chahlotte Fell Smith. 
With 7 Photogravure Portraits and 9 other 



Romanes. — The Life and Letters 
OR GaoRGByoHN Romanes, M.A., LL.D 
F.R.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With P<Htrait and a Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 
5J. net. 

^M'SS.fXi. — SlYALI.OlVFlELD AND ITS 
OWNHRS. By Constance Lady Rdssell, 
ofSwallowfieldPaik. With 15 Phologtavure 
Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4tO., 



Seebofam. — TheOxford Reformers 

—John Colbt, Erasmus, and Thomas 
More : a History of their Fetlow-Work. 
By Frederic Seebohm. 8vd,, 141. 
Shakespeare. — Outlines of the 
Life OF Shakbspearb. By J. O. Halli- 
wbll-Phillipps. With Illustrations and 
Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo,, 211. 

Tallentyre. — The Wom^n of the 

Salons, and other French Poitraiis. By 
S.G. Tallentyre. With ii Photogravure 
Poitraits. 8vo., loj. 6c/. net. 

Victoria, Queen, 1 8 1 9- 1 90 1 . By 

Richard R. Holmes, M.V.O., F.S.A., Liiv 
rarian to the Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With a Supplementary Chapter 
bringing the narrative to the end of the 
Queen's Reign. With Photogravure Por- 
trail. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 
Place. — The Life OF Francis Place, 'Wel^gton,^LiFE of the Duke 

1771-1854. By Graham Wallab, M.A. : of Wbllington. By the Rev. G. R. 

With 2 PortiaitB. 8vo., Hi. Gleio, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3*. 6rf. 

Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 

Arnold.— .S£.<^ and Lands. By Sir Ball (John). 
Edwin Arnold. With 71 Illustrations. ' " 
Ciown8vo.,3l. td. 



Baker (Sir S. ^N.). 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 3vo., 31. bd. 

The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon. WitheiUusts. Cr. 8vo.,3J.6(/. 

Bent. — The Ruined Cities -of Ma- 
SHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEOtHjRE 
Bent. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 31. M. 



The Alpine Guide. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. B. CooLiDOE. 
Vol. I., The Western Alps: the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tenda 10 the Simplon 
Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8vo., in. net. 

Vol. 11., The Central Alps, North OF 
THE Rhone Valley, from the Sim- 
plon Pass to the Adigb Valley. 
[Ih preparation. 
Hints and Notes, Practical and 
Scientific, for Traybllers in the 
Alps: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ' Alpine Guide '. 
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Brassey (the late Lady). 
A VoyACE 11/ THE' Sunbeam' ; Ovs 
Hour on thr Ocran fok Elrvrn 
Months. 
Cabinti Edition. Wiih Map and » 

Illustrations. Crown 3vo., yi. td. 
• Silvtt Library ' Edilion. With 66 Illui- 

ttations. Ctown'Svo., 31. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 IHuBttations. 

dto.. 6J. Kwed, II. cloth. 

School Editiott. With 37 Illustrationi. 

Fcp., 31. cloth, or 31. white parchment. 

Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Cabintt Edilion. With 1 Maps and 114 

Illustrations. Ctown 8vo., 71. bd. 
Popular Edilion. With 103 Illustrations. 
410., 6d. sewed, 11. cloth. 
/n the Tka/^es, the Tkopics, and 
TUB ' KoABi.va Forties'. 
CabiHtl Edilion, With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo,. 71. 6d. 
Crawford. — Soun/ American 
Sketches. By Robert Chawford, M.A. 
Crown Svo., ti. 

Fountain. — The Grea t Deser ts 
.1ND Forests of South Amekica. By 
Paul Fountain. With a Preface by W. 
H. Hudson, Author of 'The Naturalist in 
La Plaia." etc. 8vo., 9s. dd. net. 

Froude Qkm^s A.). 
Oceana .- or England and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. bd. 
The English IN THE West Indies : 

or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illustra- 
tions. Ciown Svo., 21, boards, 11. bd. cloth. 

Hazard. — A IVj.vter Pu.crim.ke : 

BeiriK an Account of Travels through 
Palesiine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the vear 1900. By H. Rider 
Haiioard. With 31 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo.. lii. bd. net. 
Heathcote.— 5r. Kilda. By Nor- 

from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds by the Author. 
f;vo.. 10s. W. net. 
Howitt— J'/.svre TO Remarkable 
Places. Old Halls, Battle- Fields, Scenes. 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
HisioivandPoetrv. By WcluaM HowItt. 
With So lllusltatfons. Crown Bvo.. 31. bd. 

Knight (E. F.). 

The Cri-ise of the ' Ai.erte' : the 

Narratii'c of a Search for Treasure on the 

Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 

and 13 Illustrations. Ciown 8vo., 31. bd. 



Knight (E. V.)— continued. 

Where Three Empires meet: a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 31. 61/. 

The 'Falcon' on the Baltic: a 
Voyage 6am London to Copenhagen in 
a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Lees. — Peaks and Pines: another 

Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 IllustrationB and Photographs by the 
Author. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

Lees and Clutterbuclc— B.C. 1 887 i 
A Ramble IN British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clvttbrbuck. With Map 
and 75 Illusuationi. Ctown 8vo., 3^. bd. 

Lynch. — Armenia : Travels and 
Studies, By H. F. B. Lynch. With 197 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced 
fioro Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography. 
and a Map of Armenia and aidjacent 
countries. 2 vols. Medium Svo., 411. net. 

Nansen. — The First Crossing of 
Grbknland. By FridtjoI' Nansen. With 
143 Illustrations and a Hap. Ciown 8vo-. 
31. bd. 

VXct.— Occasional Essavs o.\ -V.i- 
TiVE South I.vdia.v Life. By Staklhy 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. Svo., loj. b.1. 

Smith- — Climbing in the British 
IsLBS. By W. P. Haikett Smith. With 
Illustrations by Elub Cakm, and NunwrouE 
Plans. 



Stephen. — The Plav-Grovnd of 
Europe (The Alps). By Leslib Ste- 
phen. With 4 lUustratioru- Ctown 8vo-, 
3i-6rf. 

Tliree in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 lUuatrations. 
Crown Svo., ai. boards, u. M- cloth. 
TyndalL— (John). 
The Glaciers OF the Alps : being 

a Narrative of Excuision* and Ascents. 

An Account ol the Origin and Phenomena 

of Glaciers, and an Exposition of the 

Physical Principles (o which tbey ate re. 

lated. With 61 IlluKrations. Crown 8111.. 

61. bd. net. 
Hours of Exercise in the Alp^. 

\Mth 7 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 61. 6rf, net. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 



emeh, half-bound in Leaui«r 



ARCHER V. By C. J. Longman and | 
Col. H.Walrond. With Contribulions by 
Mi&s Lgoh, Viscount Diulon, etc. With | 
1 Maps, 33 Plates and 172 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

A THLE TICS. By Montague j 
Shearuan. With Chaptets on Athletics 
at School by W. Bcacher Thouas ; Aih- , 
lelic Sports in America by C. H. Sherhill ; 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. Rye, . 
and an Introduction by Sit Richard Web- 
STEB, Q-C. M.P. With 12 Plates and 37 | 
lilustiations in the Text. 



By 



BIG GAME SHOOTING. 
CuivE Philmpps-Wolley, 
Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 1 

With Contributions by Sir Samuel W. 
Baker, W. C. Oswell, F. C. Sklous, 
etc. Wilh ia Plates and 57 IllusUalions 
in the Text. 
Vol. 11. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
tions by Lieul.-Colonel R. Heber 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus. 
tiations in the Text. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. Broad- 
foot, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
BoYDi Syobhhau Dixon, W. J. Ford, etc. 
With 1 1 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diai^ams. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By Harding Cox, Charles Rickardbun, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustration a in the Text. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and 
the Hon, R. H. Lyttelton. Wilh Con- 
tributions by Andkew Lano, W. G. Gracb, 
F. Gale. etc. With 13 Plates and jz Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

C YCLING. By the Earl op Albe- 
marle and G. Lacy Hillier. With ig 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 

DANCING. By Mrs. Lilly Grove, 

F.R.G.S. With Contributions by Miss 
M1DDLETOH, The Hon. Mrs. Armytaqe, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 3S Full- 
page PItues and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 



DRIVING. ByHisGracethc{Eighth) 
Duke of Beavport, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the Earl of 
ONaLDW, etc. With 13 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 

FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By Walter H. Pollock, 
F. C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrono. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 

Pgnnbll. 

Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
John P. Traherne. etc. With g Plates 
and numerous tUuslrations of Tackle, etc. 

Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, William Senior, 
G. Christopher Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous lUuHtrations of 
Tackle, etc. 
FOOTBALL. Historv. by MoN- 

TAOUE Shearman ; The Assoc/auon 

Game, by W. J. Oakley and G. O. Smith ; 

The Rugby Uifio/f Game, by Frank 

Mitchell. With other Contributions by 

R. E, Macnachten, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 

Vincent. Walter Camp and A. Suther. 

land. With 19 Plates and 3; Illustrations 

in the TexL 
GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 

With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 

Balfour, M.P., Sir Walter Simpson, Bart., 

Andrew Lanq, etc. With 32 Plates and 57 

Illustrations in the Text. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke of Beaufort, K.G., and 
MowBKAv Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies. G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T, 
Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Freshfield, C. E. Matthews, etc. 
With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations in the 
Text. 
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THE BADMINTON LlBRARY-contif,uid. 



Complete ia ap Volnmes. Crown Sto., Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or 9s- net 



POETRY OF SPORT {THE).— 

Selected by Hedley Peek. Wilb a 

Chapter on Classical Allusions lo Spoil: by 

Andrew L*no, and a Special PreCace lo 

the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E. T. 

Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Itlusua- 

tions in the Text, 
RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the Earl of Suffolk and 

Berkshire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 

Lawlev, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. T. 

Watson. With Fiontispiece and 56 Illua- \ 

Irations in Oie Text. , 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 

Robert Weir, J. Mokav Brown, T, F. 

Dale, The Late Duke of BEAUfoRT, The , 

Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, etc. , 

With 18 Plates and 41 IlEusts. in the Text. , 
ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 

C. M. Pitman, With Chaptere on Steeling | 

by C. P. Serocold and P. C. Beoo ; Mel- 1 

ropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc Smith ; 

andonPONTENGbyP.W.SQUiRE, With 

73 Illustrations. 
SEA FISHING. By John Bicker-; 

DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Booth, Alprbe 

C, Harhsworth, and W. Senior. With 22 ' 

Full-page Plates and 175 Illusts. in the Text. 

SHOOTING. ; 

Vol, L FIELD AND COVERT. By Lord 

Walsinohau and Sit Ralph Pavne- 

Gallwev, Bart. With Contributions by 

the Hon. Gerald Lascellee and A. J. 

Stuart -Wort LEY. With n Plates and 

95 Illustrations in the Text. 
Vol. n. MOOR AND MARSH. By 

Lord Walsinoham and Sir Ralph Payn^- 

Gallwey, Bart. With Comribulions by 

Lord Lovat and Lord Charles Lennox 

Kerr. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrationa 

in the Text. 

FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 3vo., price 51. each Volume, clotb, 

*,■ Thi Volumis are alio iisuid kalf-hoimd in Leather, nitk gilt top, frict js- M. net mf*. 

THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His- \ THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 

tory, by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; | the Bcv. H. A. Macphbrsoi "' 



SEATING, CURLING. TOBOG- 
GANING. By J. M. Hbathcotb, C. G. 

Tbbbutt, T. Maxwell Witham, Rev, 
John Kerr, Ormo.nd Hake, Henry A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 



SWIMMING. By Archibald Sin- 
clair and William Henry, Hon. Sect.of the 
Life- Saving Society. With ijPlatesand 112 
Illustrations in the Text. 



TENNIS, LA WN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydbll-Bou- 
vBitiE,andA.C. AiNOER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. Mar- 
shall, Miss L. DoD.etc. With 12 Platesand 
67 Illustrations in the Text. 



YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTINO-OUT, etc. By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart., The Earl op 
Pembroke, Lord Brassev, K.C.B., C. 
E. Seth-Shith, C.B„ G. L. Watson, R. 
T. Pritckett, E. F. KHiOHT.elc. With 
21 Plates and 93 Illnstrations in the 
Text. 

Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, etc. 
By R- T. PRITCMBTT, The Marquis of 

DurFEAIN AND AvA, K-P., ThB EaKL OF 

Onblow, James McFerran, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. 



Shooting, by A. J. Stuart -Wort LEY ; 
Cookery, by George Saintsbury. With 
II Illustrations and various Diagrams in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 51. I 



by A. J. Stuart-Wortlbv; Cooker>-, by 
George Saintsburv- With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagiams in the Text. Crown 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES— confiHuerf. 

THEPHEASANT. N ^tui^mistoiy, , T//E SAZMOJV. By the Hon. A. E. 

by the Rev. H. A. Macfkersdn ; Shooting, . Gathorne-Hardv. With Chapters on the 
,by A. J. Stuart- WoRTLKv ; Cookery, by I Lawof Salmon FiBhing by Claud Douolab 
Alexander Innes Shand, With id lUus- | Pehkant ; Cookery, by Alexander Inner 



I an4 various DiagrairiB, Ciow[ 
ovo., 51. 
TJ/E HARE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles ; CaurBing, 
by Charles Rickahdson ; Hunting, by J. 
~ ~ dG. H. LoNGM/- "-' - — 



Shand. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 3vo., ji. 
T/fE TROUT. By the Marquess 
OP Grahbv. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, hy Alexander Innes ShaND. 
With la lllusb-ations. Crown 8vo., 51. 



; Cookery. : THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
With 9 Harting. Cookery, by Alexander Innes 
, Shano, With 10 niustracions. Cr. 8vo., 51. 



S. GiBBo: 
by Col. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

.ff£Z> /J.5£j?.— Natural History, by PIKE AND PERCH. By William 
the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; Deei Stalk- i Senior {' Redspinner,' Editor of the 
ing, by Cauero-n of Lochiel; Stag I 'Field'). With Chapters by John Becker- 
Hunting, by Viscount Ebrincton ; dv^ and W. H. Pope ; Cookery, by 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. Albxandeb Innes Shand. With 12 II- 
With 10 Illuatralions. Crown 8vo., 51, lustrations. Crown 8vo., 51. 

Bickerdyke. — Days op My Life on 
Watbr, Fresh ^ind Salt; and other 
Papers. By John Bickerdyke. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown Svo,, 61. 

Blackburne. — Mr. Blackburne's 

Games at Chess. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold ChesE. by P. Anderson Graham. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. Svo., 
71. 6d. net. 

Cawthome and Herod. — Royal 

Ascor: lla History and its Associations. 
By Georoe James Cawthohne and Rich- 
ard 5. Herod. With 32 Plates and 106 
Illustrations in the Text. Demy 4to., 
^i iir. M. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or. Sportsman's 

Complete Guide. BeingaTreatiseontheUse 

of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 

Lessons In the Art of Shooting Game of all 

kinds. Also Game -driving, Wildfowl and 

Pigeon -shooting. Dog-breaking, etc. By 

Marksman. With numerous Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo.. loi. 6d. 
ElHs.^C//£j'5 Sparks ; or, Short and 

Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 

Arranged by J. H. Ellis, M.A. 8vo., 41. td. , 
Folkard.^TV/-^ Wilv-Poh'i.er : A 1 

Treatise on Fowling. Ancient and Modern, ' 

descriptive also of Decoys and Flight-ponds, I 

Wild-fowl Shooting, Gunning- punts, Shoot- 
ing-yachts, etc. Also Fowling in the Fens I 

and in Foreign Countries, Rock-fowling, 1 

etc., etc., by H. C. Folkard. With ij En- 

gravtngB on Steel, and several Woodcuts. I 

Svo., I2J. td. I 



Ford. — Middlesex Covnty Cricket 
Club, 1864-1899. Written and Compiled 
by W. J . Ford (at the request of the Com- 
mittee of the County C.C). With Frontis- 
piece Poitrait of Mr, V. E. Walker. 8vo., 

Ford. — The Theory and Pract.ce 
an Archbry. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
hy W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J, Longman, M.A. 8vo., 141. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling : or. 
Treatise on the Ail ot Fishing in evay 
Branch; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By Francis Francis. With Pot- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown Svo., i^i, 

Fremantle. — The Book of thb 
RiFLS. By the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, 
V.D., Major, ist Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plaies and 107 Diagrams In the Text. 8vo., 

Gathorne - Hardy. — Autumns in 
Akgylkshirs with Rod akd Gun. By 
the Hon. A. E. Gathohne-Hardv. With 
8 Photogravure Illustrations by Archibald 
Thorburn. Evo.. lOJ. 6rf. net. 

Graham. — Country Pastimes for 
Boys. By P. Anderson Graham. With 
251 illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo.. gill edges, 31. net. 

Hutchinson. — The Book of Golf 
a.vo Golfers. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With Contributions by Miss Amv 
Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, J. H. Tavlob. H. 
J. Whioham, and Messrs. Sutton & Sons. 
With 71 Portraits from Photographs. Large 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 



Lang. — Angling Sketches. By 
Andrew Lano. With 3o Illustrations. 
Cco\vn 8vo., 3*. &f. 
LiUle (Arthur), 
Croquet: its Histor>', Rules and 
Secicta. With 4 Full-page Illustrations, 
15 Illu»tiacionB in the Text, and 37 Dia- 
grams. Ciown 3vo., 61. 
Croquet up to Date. Contain- 
ing the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.- Cot. the Hon. H. 
Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. With 19 
■ Illustrations (15 PorlrailK], and numeious 
Diagrams. 3vo., roi. f>d. net. 
Locock. — Side and Screw: being 

Notes on the Theory and Practice of ihe 

Game of Billiards. By C. D. Locock. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
Longman. — C//ess Openings. By 

Frederick W. Lonouan. Fcp. Svo,, 21. 6d. 
Mackenzie. — Notes for Hunting 

Men. By Captain Cohtlandt Goi 



Mack 



I. 6rf. r 



Madden. — T/tE Diary of Master 
WiLLiAti Silence : a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice-Chancelloi of the 
University ofDublin. 8vo., i6j. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats .- a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevjl Maskelvnb, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 6z Illustrations. Crown Svo., 6s. 

Millais. — The Wildfoh-ler in 
Scotland. By John Guille Mii.lacs, 
F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece in Photo- . 
gra^-ure by Sir J. E. Millais, Batt., P.R.A,, | SclOUS. 
8 Photogravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 
50 Illustrations from the Author's Drawings 
and from Photographs. Royal 4to..30i. net. 



Modern Bridge.— By' Slam'. With 
a Reprint of the Lawsof Bridge, as adopted 
by the Portland and Turf Ciubs. t8ino., 

Pzr]L.—TifE Game of Golf. By 
WiLLiAU Park. Jun., Champion Golfer, 
1SB7-S9. With 17 Plates and 26 lUustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown Svo., 71. 6d. 

Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.). 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use ol a Gun. 
With 41 IlluBtrations. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 

Lettersto Young Shoo TERs{Secon a 
Series). On the Production, Preservatioa, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., izi. 6d. 

Letters to Young Shooters. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Siort 
Natural Hislory of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with complete dicectionB in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland, With 20a Illustrations. Cro^ra 



iSi. 
Pole. — The Theory of the Modbrit 
Scientific Cams OF Whist. By William 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., w. net. 

Proctor. — LIow to Play Whist: 
with the Laws and Etiqobttb of 
Whist. By Richard A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo„ 3«. net. 

Ronalds. — The Fly- Fisher's Ento- 
mology. By Alfred Ronalds. With 30 
coloured Plates. 6vo., 141. 

'Sport and Travel, East 

West. By Fredekicii Courtenev 

Selous. With 18 Plates and 35 Illnnra- 

tfons in the Text. Medium Svo., 121. 6rf. net. 



Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &<. 



Abbott. — The Elements of Logic. 
ByT. K.Abbott B.D. i2mo., 31, 

Aristotle. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. 3 vols. Svo., 32J. 
An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Booksl.-IV. (BookX. c.vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With 
Analyws and Notes. By 
Moore, D.D. Crown Svo. 



Bacon (Francis). 
Complete Works. Edited by R, L. 

Ellis, James Sfeddinc and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 131. 6rf. 
Letters and Life, including all his 

occasional Works. Edited by Jambs 

Speddino. 7 vols. 8vo., £i ^s. 
The Essa ys: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whatelv, D.D. 8vo., lot. 6J. 
The Essays: with Notes. By F. 

Storr and C. H. Gibson. Ci. Svo, 31. bd. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, &-C. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 
T/MS AUD Space: A Metaphysical 

Essay. Svo., i6i. 
The Theory of Practice : an 

Ethical Inquiry, a vols. Svo., 141. 
T//E Philosophv of Reflection, 



Bacon (Francis) — continued. 

The Essays: with Introduction, 
Notei, and Index. By E. A. Abbott. D.D. 
iVols. Fcp.8v0..6i. The Text and Indeit 
only, without Intioduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Pep. Svo.. ai. 6tf. 



JSain (Alexander). 

Dissertations on Leading Philo- 
SOWWC^tro/Ycs; being Articles reprinted ' 
from "Mind". \In the fmt. , 

Mental and Moral Science : a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics 



a vols. Svo., 



Tne Metaphysic of Experience. 

Book], General Analysis of Experience : 

Book n. Positive Science; Book 111. 

Analysis of Conscious Action ; Book IV. 

The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vc ' 

■ Hume. — The Philosophical Works 

OP David Hu^B. Edited by T. H. Ghbbn 

I and T. H. Grose. 4 vats. Svo., 2S1. Or 

I separately, Essavs. i vols. 14J. Tbeatibe 

I OF Human Nature, a vols. 141. 

James. — 7V£ Will to Believe, and 

I Other Essays in Popular PhilOKophy. By 
I William James, M.D., LL.D.. etc. Crown 

8vo., 7J. 6rf. 
! Justinian. — The Institutes op 

2VSTWIAS: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
UBChke, with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation. Notes, and Summary. By Thomas 
C. Sandaks, M.A. Svo., iSi. 
Bray.— r^s Philosophy of Neces- \ KmIJImmanuel). 
"', Law in Mind as in Matter 



Part I. Psychology and His 
Philosophy. Crown Bvo., ( 

PartU, Th&oryofEthks and 
SysTSMS. Crown 8vo., 41. 61 

Zoc/C. Vanl. Deduction. Cr. 8vo., | 
41. Paitll. Induction. Cr. 8vo., 6i.6rf. | 
Senses AND thbIntellect.Svo.,i$s. \ 
Emotions AND the IVill. 8vo., 15J. | 
Practical Essays. Cr. Svo., is. 



Crown $■ 
Crozier (John Beattie). 

Civilisation AND Progress : being 
the Outlines of a New Syttem of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8V0..14S. 
History of Intellectual Devel- 
opment: ontheLinesofModernEvolution. 



Davidson. — The Logic of Defini- 
tion, Explained and Applied. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Crown Svo., 61. 

Green (Thomas Hill). — The Works 
at. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and n. Philosophical Works. Svo., 

Vol. ill. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. Svo., an. 

Lectures on the Principles of 
PouricAL Obug^tion. With Preface 
by Bernard Bosanquet. 8vo., 51. 

Gurnhill. — The Morals of Suicide. 
By the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. Crown 
8vo., (a. 



Critique of Practical Season, 
AND Other Works on ths Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D, With Memoir. Svo., iii. 6d. 

Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic opEthks. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. Crown avo, 31. 

Introduction to Logic, and his 

Essay on tub Mistaksn Subtilty op 

THB Four Ficurbs.. Translated by T. 

K. Abbott, 8vo., 6j 

Kelly. — Government or Human 

Evolution. By Edmond Kellv, M,A„ 

F.G.S. Vol. 1. Justice. Crown Svo. 71. M. 

net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 



wn Svo. 



s. M. r 



Killick. — Handbook to Mill's 
System of Logic. By Rev. A. H. 
Killick. M.A. Crown Svo., 31. bd. 

Ladd (George Trumbull). 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8vo.. an. 

Outlines of Descriptive Psycho- 
logy: a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. Svo., 121. 

Outlines of Physiological Psy- 
chology. Svo., HI. 

Primer of Psychology. Cr. 8vo., 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy — continued. 

Sully (James) — continued. 



Leckjr. — The Map of Life: Con- 
duct and Character. By Wiluau Edward 
Hartfole Leckv. Library Edition, 8vo., 
IDS. td. Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo., 51. 

LutOSlavski. — The Origin and 
Growth op Plato's Logic. With an 
Account of Plato's Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his WiitingB. By Wihcentv 

LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo., 311. 

Max MiUler (P.). 
The Sciekce op Thought. 8vo., 

The Six Systems of Indian Phil- 



Children's IVavs: being Selections 

from the Author's ' Studies of Childhood '. 

With 15 lIluBtralions. Crown Bvo., 41. 6rf. 

Sutherland. — The Origin and 

Growth op ihb Moral Instinct. By 

Alexandek Sutherland, H.A. 2 vols. 

I Svo, i&i. 

I Swinburne. — Picture Logic: an 

Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
I Reasoning. By Alfred James Swinburm, 

M.A. With 23 WixrfculB. Cr.8vo..ai.6rf. 
; Thomas. — Intuitive Suggestion. 



Three Lectures on the Vedanta 1 31. bd. m 



Philosophy. Crown 8vo., 51. 
Mill (John Stuart). 

A System OF Logic. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

On Liberty. Crown 8vo., u. 41/. 

Considerations on Representa- 
tive GoyenNMEAT. Ciown Svo,, as. 

Utilitarianism. Svo., %s. 6d. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilto.Vs Philosofhy. 8vo., 161. 

Nature, the Utility op Religion, 

and Thsism. Three Essays. 8vo., 51. 

Monck. — An Introduction to 

Logic. My William Henry S. Monck, 

M.A. Crown 8vo., 51. 
Richmond.— TVa Mind op a Child. 

By Ennis Richmond. Author of ' Boyhood,' 

and ' Through Boyhood to Manhood '. 

Crown 8vo., jj. 6rf. net. 
Romanes. — Mind and Motion-and 

Monism. By Georcb John Romanes, 

LL.D., I'.R.S. Cr. Svo., 4J. bd. 

Sully Games). 

The Human Mind : a Text-book of 
Psychology, i vols. 8vo., ail. 

Outlines of Psychology. Crown 
8vo., 91. 

The Teacher's Handbook Of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 61. 6rf. 

Studies of Childhood. 8vo., 



Wtibh.—THE Veil of Is is : a Series 

of EsBays on Idealism. By TUOMAS E. 

Webb, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., loi. 6d. 

Weber. — History of Philosophy. 
By Alfred Weber, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strashurg. Tiandated by FRANK 
Thillv, Ph.D. 8vo., i6i. 

Whately (Archbishop). 

£'i-s'^ KT. With Annotations. 



8vo., 



a.6d. 



Elements OF Logic. Ci.Svo.,^.6d. 
Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 

4J. 6d. 

Zeller (Dr. Edward). 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. J- 
Reichbl, M.A. Crown Svo., 15J. 

Outlines of the History of 
Greek Philosophy. Translated by 
SAkah F. Allbvne and Evelvn Abbott, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., loj. bd. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Allbynb and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo,, tSi. 

Socra tes and the Socra tic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichsl. M.A. Crown Svo., 101. 6d. 

Aristotle AND the Earlier Peri- 
patetics. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H " 
M.A. ■ I vols. Crown Svo. 



stonyhurst philosophical series. 

A Manual of Political Economy. I Moral Philosophy {Ethics and 
By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 71. &/. Natural Laiv). By Joseph Rkkabv. S.J. 

First Principles of Knowledge. I Crown 8vo., 51. 

By John Rickabv, S.I. Crown Svo.. «. I >r -r. r> u 

KiCKABV, S.J. down 8vo., SJ. | ' 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. ' Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
Crown 8vo., 5J. ■ S.J., D.Lilt., M.A, (Lond.). Cr. Sv-o.,6i.M. 
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History and Science of Language, &o.' 



Da.viAsoa.—LEAi>/jvG and Impost- 
ant Ekcusm Words: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WiLi-rAH L. Davidson, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3i. 6rf. 

Parrar. — Lancuagb asdLanguages. 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D.. Dean of Canter- 
bury. Crown 8vo., 6i. 

O r a h a m. — Eugljsh SvNONvafs, 
Classilied and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp.Svo„6i. 

Max Muller (F.). 

The SciEJifCE of Lancuagb. 2 vols. 



Max Muller i^. )— continued. 

Biographies of IVords, and the 
Home op the Apitas. Ctown 8vo., 51. 

Chips from a Geemah IVoekshop. 
Vol. III. ESSAfS D.v Languagb akd 
LiTBSATUPE. Crown 8vo., 51. 

LastEssavs. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown Bvo., 51. 
Roget. — Thesaurus of English 

Words and Phrasss. Classified and 

Arranged so as 10 Facilitate the Exprcesion 

of Ideas and assist in Literacy Composition. 

By Peter Mark Rogf.t, M.D., F.R.S. 

With full Index. Crown 8vo., gs, net. 



Politieal Eeonomy and Economies. 

Ashley {W. J.). 1 Macleod (Henry Dunning)— ^ohM. 

English Economic Nis-roRV and | The Theorv of Credit. 8vo. 
Thsory. Ctown 8vo., Part I., 51. Part ■ In i Vol., 30J, net; or separately, Vol. 



Bagehot. — Economic Studies. By 

Walter Baqehot. Crown Svo., 3s. bd. 

Barnett — Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By Samuel A. 



Devas. — A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. Svo., I 
71. M. (StonyhuTit Philosofhical Stries.) i 

Lawrence. — Zucal Variations in\ 
Wages. By F. W. Lawrence, M.A. With' 
Index and IS Maps and Diagrams. 4to.,8s.6if. I 

L,eslie. — Essavs on Political Eco- I 
ifOMY. By T. E. Clipfe Leslie, Hon. I 
LL.D., Dubl. Bvo., los, M. I 

Macleod (Henry Dunning). I 

Economics for Beginners. Crown 

Svo., 2i. I 

The Elements op Economics. 2 

vols. Crown 8vo., 31. Srf. each. 
BiMKTALiSM. Svo., 5J. net. ] 

The Elements of Banking. Cr, ' 
Svo., 31. bd. ' 

The Theory and Practice of 
Banking. Vol. I. Svo., lis. Vol. 11. 141. 



Indian Currency. 8vo., as. 6rf. net. 

Mill. — Political Economy. By 
j John Stuart Mill. Papular Edition. Cr. 
I Svo,,3i.&f. Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo.,30i. 

I Mulhall. — Industries and Wealth 
of /Nations. By Michael G. Mulhall, 
F.S.S. With 3a Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., Si. M. 

Spahr. — America's WoekingPeople. 

' By Charles B. Spahr. Crown 8vo.. 51. net. 

Sjrmes. — Political Economy: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on St^ialtsm. By J. E. 
SvMES, M.A. Crown Svo.. «. M. 

TojrAif^.^LECTURES ON the In- 
dustrial Revolution of tub JSth Csk- 
ByAxNOLn Tovnbee. 



Svo., 1 



t.bd. 



Webb (SiDNBV and Beatrice). 

The History OF Trade Unionism. 

With Map and Bibliography. 8vo., i8j. 

Industrial Democracy : a Study 

in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. Svo., 251. net. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &o. 



Clodd (Edward). 

The Storv of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 lUuEtra- 
lions. down 8vo., y. 6d. 

A Primer of Evolution : being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of 'The Slory 
or Creation '. With Illustrations. Fcp. 



Lubbock.— TVf Origin OF Civilisa- 
tion, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Lord 
AvBBURv). With s Plates and 10 Itlusna' 
tkms. Svo., 181. 



Romanes (George John). 
Essays. Edited by C. Lloyi> 

Morgan. Crown Svo.. 51. net. 
Darwin, and after Darwin: an 

Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, and ■ 
Discussion on Post -Darwinian Questions. 
Pail I. The Dakwinian Theory. Witb 

Poitiaitot Darwinand 115 lllustrationa. 

Crown 8vo., loi. bd. 
Part II. Post- Darwinian Questions: 

Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 

theAuthoiand; Illustrations. Ct. 8vo., 

101. 6rf. 



The Seienee of Religion, &o. 

Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 



Balfour. — The Foundations of 

BbLIBF: being Noles Inlroductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
Arthur James Balfour. Eighth and 
Cheaper Edition, Revised, with a New 
Introduction and Summary. Crown Svo., 



Baring-Gould. — The Origin and 
Development op Religious Bslief. 
By the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, 2 vols. 
Crown Svo., y. 6rf. each. 

dXD^hi\\.—JiFLIGION IN GREEK LI- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis Cahfbell, 

M,A., LL.D., Emerilua Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 15J. 

Davidson.— T'wi'/JAf, as Grounded in 

Human Nalure, Historically and Critically 
Handled, Being the Burnett Lectures 
for iSga and 1893, delivered at Aberdeen, 
By W. L. Davidson, M.A., LL.D. Svo., 151. 

Lang (Andrew). 

Magiv and Religion. Svo. ios. 6rf. 

Custom and Myth: Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illusuations. Crown 8vo., 31. 6J. 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., 71. 

Modern Mythology : a Reply to 

Professor Max MuUer. Svo,, 9J. 

The Making OF Religion. Cr. 8vo., 



Chips from a German Workshop. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk 
Lore. Crown Svo., 5s. 

The Six Systems of Indias 
Philosophy. Svo., 181. 

Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo., 321. 

T^e Origin and Grou^-h of Reli- 
gion, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbeit Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminwer 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown Svo., 51. 

Introduction to the Science or 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo., 51. 

Natural Religion. The GifFord 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 18SS. Crown 8vo.. 51. 

Physical Religion. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow In 1S90. Crown Svo., 51. 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. Svo., 51. 

Theosophy, or Psychological Re- 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in iSga. 
Crown Bvo., 51. 

Three Lectures on the VedXnta 
Philosophy, delivered ai the Royaf 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. Svo., 51. 

Last Essays. Second Series — 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 51. 
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Classioal Literature, Translations, &o. 

Abbott. — Hellenica. a Collection I Lucan. — The Phabsalia of Lucas. 
ot Essays on Gieek Poeciy, Philos<^hy, Translated into Blank Verse. Bv Sir 
History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown Bvo,. 71. dd. 

.^SChylUS. — EUMENIDES OF J^SCHY' 
Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F, Davibs. 8vo., 71. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharnians 
OF Asistophaxbs. translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tvrrell. CrownSvo., ij. 



Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, B.D. 
■Callus: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With z6 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 31. 6d. 

■Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. &f. 

Campbell. — Religion in Greek Li- 
tkratuse. By the Rev. Lewis Campbell, 
M.A., I,L.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 151. 

Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence. 
By R. Y. TvuFBLL. Vols. I., 11., HI.. Svo., 
each 121. Vol. IV., 151. Vol. V., 14J. 
Vol. VI., 121. Vol. VII. Index, 7J. td. 

Harvard Studies in Classical 

PhilolMT. Edited by a Committee of the 
ClassicaTlnstructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 and 1901. Svo., 
Gs. &J. net each. 
Hime. — Luc/an, the Syrian Sa- 
TiftiST. By Lieui-Col. Henry W. L. Hime, 
(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 51. net. 

Homer. 

The Iliad of Homer. Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the use of 
those who cannot read the original. By 
Samuel Butlei. Crown Svo., 71. bd. 

The OoyssEi: Rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose for the use of those who cannot 
read the original. By Samuel Butler. ' 
With 4 Maps and 7 Illustrations. I^vo., I 
7s. 6rf. 

The Odvssev of Homer. Done 

•nto Enriish Vetse. By Willcam Mor- I 

Horace. — The Works of Horace, i 



Mackail, — Select Epigrams from 
THE Grsek ANTHOLoar. By J. W. Mac- 
kail. Edited with a. Revised Text, Intro- 
duction. Translation, and Notes. 8vo., 161. 

OsAv'k.—Hokae Latinae : Studies 

in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
Robert Ooilvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chiel 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by Alexander Souter, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joseph Ogilvie, M.A., LL.D. 
Bvo., 111. od. net. 

Rich. — A Dictionary OF Soman AND 
Greek Antiquitirs. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With looa Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 61. net. 

Sophocles.— Translated into English 
Verse. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., 



TyrrelL — Dublin Translations 
INTO Greek and Latin Vbrse, Edited 
by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo., 6j. 

Virgil. 

The Foems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Coninoton. 
Crown 8vo., 61. 

The j£neid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by John Conincton. 
Crown 8vo., 61. 

The ^Eneids of Virgil. Done into 
English Verse. By William Morris. 
Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The /Eneid of Virgil, freely trans- 
lated into English Blank Verse. By 
W. J, Thornhill. Crown Svo., 61. net. 

The ^np.!d of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse by James Rhoadbs. 
Books l.-VI. Crown Svo., 51. 
Books VII.-XII. Crown Svo.. 51. 

The Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil. Translated into English Prose 
by J. W. Mackail, Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. i6mo., 51. 



/ Prose. With ' 

Life, Introduction and Notes. By Wjlliam | WllklnS. — The Growth OF THE 
CouTTS, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5J. net. 1 Homeric PosMS. ByG.WiLKiNS. Svo., 61. 
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Poetry and the Drama, 

/isao\A.~THE L/CHT OF THE IVorld: 



. The Great Com 
Edw[h Arnuld. With 14 Illustrations 
after Holhan Hunt. Crown Svo., 51. net. 

Belt (Mrs. Hugh). 

Chamber Comedies: a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown Svo., 31. net. 

FAiny Tale Plavs, and How to 
Act Thbm. Wiih 91 Diagrams and jz 
IlluUrations. Crown Svo., 31. net. 

RuiuPELSTiLTZKiK : a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male; i Fe- 
male). From 'Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them '. Wiih Illustrations, 
Diagramsand Music. Cr. Svo., sewed, 6rf. 

Bird. — Ronald's Farewell, and 
other Ver*eg. By Geohqe Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradweli, Derbyshire. Fcp. Svo., 
+1. M. net. 

Goethe. — The First Part of the 
Tragedy of Faust in E/klish. By 
Thos. E. Webb, LL D.. someiime Fellow 
of Trinity College ; ProfesEOr of Moral ■ 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
etc. New and Cheaper Edition, with Ths 
Death OF Faust, from the Second Part. , 
Crown Svo., ts. ' 

Ingelow (Jean). 

Poetical Works. Complete in ' 
One Volume. Crown Svo., 61. net. 

Lyrical andothek Poems. Selec- 



Lang (Andrew). 
Grass of Parnassus. Fee, Svo., 
It. bd. n«t. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited 
by Andrew Lano. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 6j. 

Lecky.— /'o£^5. By the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LEtKV. Fcp. Svo.. 51. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen 



Macaulay. — La ys of Ancient Home, 
with • IvRY ' ASD ' Tub Armada '. By 
Lord Macaulay. 
Illustrated by G. Schahf. Fcp. 4I0., loi. 6d. 

Bijoti Edition. 

iSmo., II. 6^. gilt lop. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to.. 6d. sewed, 11. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Wsgukun. Crown 



MacDonald.— .<4 Book of Strife, in- 
the form of thb Diary op an Old 
Soul .- Poems. By Gbohgi MacDosald, 
LL.D. iSmo., 6t. 

Moon, — Poems of Love and Home. 

By George Washinoton Moon, Hon. 

F.R.S.L. With Portrait. i6mo., u. M. 
Morris (William). 

POETICAL works-Library Editiom. 

Complete in it volumes. Crown Svo., 



kE 



ols. 



I)- 

The Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., lOJ. M. 
LvciLE. Crown 8vo., loj. 6rf. 
Selected Poems. Or. 8vo., loj. (>d. 



The Earthly FAKADist 

Crown Svo., 51. net each. 
The Life and Death of Jaso.v. 

Crown Svo.. 51. net. 

The Defence of Guenevere, and 

other Poemg. Crown Svo., 51. net. 
The Story OF Sigurd the Volsung, 

AND The Fall of the Niblungs. Cr. 

8vo.. 5.. net. 
Poems by the Way, and Loi'e is 

Ekough. Crown 8\-o., 5J. net. 
The Odyssey of Homer. Done 

into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

The /Eneids of Virgil. Done 
into English Verse. Crown Svo., 31. neu 
The Tale of Beowulf, sometime 
King OF THE Folk OF THE Wbdergbats. 
Translated by William Morris and A. 
J. WvATT. Crown 8vo.. 51. net. 
Certain of the Poetical Works may also be 

had in the following Editions : — 
The Earthly Paradise. 
Popular Edition. 5 vtds. iimo.. 251.; 

or 51. each, sold aepaiately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 151.; or 21. id. 

each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in i vol. Crown Svo., 
61. net. 
Poems by the Way. Square crown 

Svo., 61. 
*," For Mr. William Morris's othei 
Works, see pp. 33. 30 and 31. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 

of the Fourteenth Century, Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Iniioduclion. 
Notes and Glossary. By Mahv Macleod 
Banks. Fq>. Svo.. 31. td. 

Nesbit. — Lays and Legends. By E, 
Nbsbit (Mre. Hubbkt Bland). Pint 
Series. Crown 8vo., 31. M. Second Seiiet- 
Wiih Porliait, Crown 8vo-, 51. 

Riley. — Old Fashioned Soses; 
Poems. By James Whitcohb Riley. 



Romanes. — A Selection from the 
Poems OF GsojiGii yon// A'oma.vss, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Wth an Introduction hy 
T. Herbert Warren, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown Svo., 41. M. 



Shakespeare. 

Bowdler's Family Shakespeare. 

With 36 WoodcutB, I vol. 8vo., 141, 

Or in G vols. Fcp. Svo,, 211. 

TheSha kespeare Sir thda y Book. 

By M*Rv F. DuMEAK. ssmo., 11. 64 

Sav^e-Annstrong^. — Ballads of 

Dowh: By G. F. U.^vacb-Arustroho, 

M,A., D.Lilt. Crown Svo., 71. 6rf. 

Stevenson. ^-^ Child's Garden of 

Vf.ssbs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5». 

Winner. — The Nibeluncen Ring. 

Done inlo English Verae by Reginald 

Rankin, B.A. of the Inner Temple, Barris- 

ter-alLaw. -1 _ — > 

Vol. I. Rhine Gold, ThTValkyrie. -Fcp.' 

8vo., 41. W. 
Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
Gods. Fcp. 8vo.. ^. bd. 



Fiotion, Humour, &e. 



Aostey (F,). 

Voces Populi. (Reprinted from 
'Punch'.) 

First Series. With to lliustrationB by J. 

Bernard Partridge. Ct. 8vo., 31. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. 

Bernard Partridoe. Cr. Svo.. 3s. net. 

The Man from Blankley's, and 

other Sketches. (Reprinted from 'Punch'.) 

With 35 Illustiattons by j. Bernard 

Partridge. Crown Svo.. 31. net. 

Bailey. — Mv Lady of Orange: a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of 
Alva. By H. C. Bailev. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 61. 

BeacoDSfield (The Earl of). 
Novels and Tales. Complete 
in II vole. Crown Svo., 11. M. each, or 



Vivian Grey. 
The Young Duke, etc, 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Contarini Fleming, 



Sybil. 

Henrietta Temple. 

Venetia. 

CcHiingsby. 

Endymton. 



Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 
ENDEN Edition. With s Portraits and 
It Vignettes. 11 Vols. Crown 8vo., 421. 

CiuXTC\xi\\.SAyROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 61. 



Crawford. — The Autobiocraphv of 
A TkAMP. By J. H. Crawford. With a 
Photogravure Frontispiece ■ The Vagrants,' 
by Fred. Walker, and 8 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo., ;i. net. 

Creed. — The Vicar of St. Luke's. 
By SiBVL Creed. Ciown 8vo., 6s. 

Dougall. — Beggars All. By L. 
DouoALL. Crown 8vo., 31. 6rf. 

Doyle (A. Conan). 

MiCAH Clarke: A Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illustra- 
tions. Cr- Svo., 31. bd. 

The Refugees: A Tale of the 
Huguenots. With 15 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo., 31. bd. 

The Stark Munro Letters. Cr. 
Svo, 31. &i. 

The Captain of the Polestar, 
and other Tales. Cr. Svo., 31. bd. 
Dysoa.—THE Goi.d-Siealers : a 

Story of Waddy. By Kdward Dvson, 
.Author of 'Rhymes from the Mines,' etc. 
Crown Svo., 61. 

Farrar (F. W., Dean of Canter- 
bury). 
Darkness and J^awn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale, 
Cr. 8vo,. 6j. net. 

Gathering Clouds : a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Ct. Svo., 6j. net.. 
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Fiotion, Humour, ^Q.^^ontinued. 



Fowler (Edith H.). 
The YouifG Pretevdeks. A Story 

of Child Life. With 13 llluBUationa t^ 

Sir Phiup Burnb-Joneb, Bail. Ciown 

8vo., &. 
T//£ Professor's Children. With 

14 Illustrationa by Ethel Kate Budcess. 

Crown Svo., 61. 

Francis (M. E.). 

Fiakder's IF/DOii'. Cr. 8vo., ds. 
Yeojua.v Fleetwood. Cr. Svo., 6s. 
Pastorals of Dorset. With 8 
■own Hvo., 6j. 



Haggard (H. Rider) — continued. 

Mr. Meeson's Will. With 16 
Illustration 1. Ciown Svo., 31. U. 



Froude. — The Two Chiefs of Dus- 
aoY: an Irish Romance of 1 tie Last Century. 
By J*MES A. Fboudb. Cr. Svo., 31. M. 

Ourdon. — Memories Axn Fancies: 
Suffolli Tales and other Stories; Fair>- 
Legends; Poems; Miscellaneous Articles. 
Bylhe [ate Lady Canflla Glrdon. Cr. 
8vo., 5.. 

Haggard (H. Rider). 
Allan Quatermain. With 31 

Illustrations. Ctdwti Svo., 31. f>d. 

Allan's Wife. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 31. td. 

Beatrice. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Cr. Svo., 31. bd. 

Black Heart Asr> White Heart, 
With 33 Illustra- 



Shk. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 31. bd. 

\ Swallow: aTaleof the Great Trek. 
With S Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 31. erf. 

The People of the Mist. With 
iC IlluBtTaiions. Crown Svo., 31. 61I. 

The Witch's Head. With 16 
Illuitiations. Crown Svo., 31. df. 

Haggard and Lang.— TV^Wo^t^o'.s 

DssiKS. By H. Rider Hagoabd and 
Andrew Lano. With 27 Illustrations. 
Ciown 8vo., 31. M. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods. 
By Bret Harte, Crown 8vo., it. 6d. 

Hope. — The Heart of Princess 
OsRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 Illns- 
(rations. Crown Svo., 31. 6d. 

Howard (Lady Mabel). 
The Undoing of John Brewster. 

The Failure of Si'ccess. Crown 



Crowi 



., ej. 



Cleopatra. With 39 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 31. 6J. 

Colonel Quaritch, y.C. With 
Frontispiece and vignette. Ct. Svo., 31. 6d. 

DAwy. With 16 Illnswaliora. Cr. 
Svo.. 31. 6rf. 

Dr. Therne. Crown 8vo,, 31. 6rf. 

Eric Brighteyes. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown Bvo., 31. bd. 

Heart of the World. With 15 
1 1 lustrations. Crown Svo., 3s. 6rf. 
Joan Haste. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo.. 31. W. 

Maiwa's Reienge, Cr. 8vo., u. 6rf. 

Li-s/iETH. With 26 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With 24 
Crown 8vo. , 31. 6rf. 



Jerome. — Sketches in Lavender: 
Blur and Green. By Jbroue K. Jerome, 
Author of ' Three Men in a Boat,' etc. 
Crown 8vo., 3J. 6rf. 

Joyce. — Old Celtic Houances. 
Twelve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
Svo., 3J. 6rf. 

Lang. — A Monk of Fife ; a Story 
of the Days of Joan of Arc. By Andrew 
Lano. With 13 Illustiations by Sblwvk 
Image. ~ Crown Svo., 31. 6rf. 

Levett-Yeats (S.). 
The Chevalier D^Auriac. Crown 

8vo., 31. 6rf. 
The Traitor's Wa r. Cr. 8vo-, 6j. 
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Fietion, Huraoxir, &e. — continued. 



Lyall (Edna). 

The AuTOBiocRAPHV OF A Slander, j 

Fcp. 8vo., ij,, «eweil. , 

Presentation Edition. With 3o lllustia* 

tioHB by Lancelot Speed. Crown ' 

Svo., zi. 6</. net. 

The Autobiography of a Truth. \ 
Pep. Svo., II., sewed: n. ^., cloth. 

DoREEN. The Story of a Singer. ' 
Crown Svo., bs. 

Wayfaring Men. Crown 8vo., 6s. i 

Hope the Hsrmit : a Romance of ' 
Borrowdale. Crown Svo., 6j. 

Marchmont. — In the J^ame of a i 
Woman: a Romance. By Arthur W. , 
MAftCHHONT. With 8 llEufitrations. CiOwn 
Svo., 61. 

Mason and "Lajig.— Parson Kelly. ' 
By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. ' 
Ctown 8vo., 61. ' 

Max Mailer. — Deutsche Liebe 

{GSMMAN Love): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max ' 
Mci^ER. Translated from the German by 
G. A. M. Crown Svo., 51, 



Morris (William) — continued. 
The Roots of the Mountains, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Live* at 
the Men of Burgdale, ttieii Friends, their 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their 
Pel lows- in- Arms. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown Svo., 81. 
A Tale of the House of the 
WoLFlNCS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark, Written in Prose and Verse.. 

A Dream of Jo:.n Ball, and a 
King's Lesson, iimo., 11. 6d. 

News from No>vhere ; or. An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post Svo., 
ij. bd. 

The Story OF Grettir the Strong.. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EirIkr 
MagnC'srok and William Morris. Cr. 

Three Northern Lovk Stories,. 
AND Other Tales. Translated from the 
Icelandic by EirIkr MAcnd'ssoN and 
William Morris. Crown Svo., 61. net. 



Melville (G. J. Whyte). 

The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter- 
Good for Nothing. 



The Que 



Holmby Houee. 

Kate Coventry. 

Digby Grand. 

General Bounce. 

6d. each. 



Meniman. — Flotsam : A Story oi , 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henrv Seton , 
Merriuan. With Fronliapiecc and Vig- 
nette by H. G. Massev. Cr. Svo., 31. bd. 

Morris (William). 
The Sundering ftooD. 'Cr. 8vo., 

^i.bd. 
The Water of the Wondrous 

Isles. Crown Svo., 71. bd. 
The Well at the World's End. 

X vols. 8vo., 281. ] 

The Wood Beyond the World. 

Crown Svo, 6s. net. , 

The Story of the Glittering 

Plain, which has been also called The ' 

Land of the Living Men, ot The Acre of 

the Undying. Square post 8vo., 51. net. . 



Newman (Cardinal). 
Loss AND Gain: The Story of a 
Convert. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
61. 1 Popular Edition, 31. bd. 
Callista : A Tale of the Third 
Century. Crown Svo. Cabinet Edition, 
6j. ; Popular Edition, 31. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wollejr. — Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps- 

WoLLEY. With 13 II lustration B. Crown 
8vo.,3J. 6rf. 



Ridley.— ^.v.v^ Mainh-ari.vc. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of ' The Story of 



Sewell (Elizabeth M.) 
A Glimpse of the World. ' 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katharine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience of Life 
Cr. Svo., \s. ftd. each cloth plaii 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 



Amy Herbert 
Cleve Mall. 
Gertrude. 

Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 
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Fiction, Humour, ^G.—cotUiniud. 



Somerrille (B. (E.) and Ross 

(Mabt.s). 

Some Experiences of an Irish 
R.M. Wiih 31 Illustiations by E. (E. 
SoHHRViLLE. Crown 8vo., 6j. 

The JiEAL Charlotte. Crown 

8«o., 31. 6rf. 

The Silver Fox. Cr. 8vo., 3*. W. 
StCTenson (Robert Louis). 

The Strange Case of Dr.Jek\-ll 

AND Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo., 11. sewed. 

II. bd. cloih. 
The Strange Case of Dr. 

Jbicvll and Mr. Hyde; with othbr 

FaSLSS. Crown Svo. , 31. td. 

More New Arabian Nights^The 
DvA'AKlTSR. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Fanny van de Grift Steven- 
son. C.0wiiHvo.,3J.6rf. 

The Wrong Box. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Llovd Osbournb. 
Ctown8vo.,3i. 6rf, 

Suttner. — Lay Down Your Arms 
{Die Waffm Niider) : The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 



WaUbrd (L. ^.)— continued. 
The Baby's Grandmother. Cr. 

Svo., zi. bd. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2j. 6d. 
Troublesome Daughters. Cr. 

8vo.. u. bd. 
Pauline. Crown Svo., 2s. 6rf. 
Dick Netherbv. Cr, 8vo., 2J. 6d. 
The History of a Week. Or. 

Svo. u. bd. 
A Stiff-necked Genera tion. Cr. 

8vo. *j. M. 
Nan, and other Stones, Cr. 8vo., 

tt.bd. 
The Mischief of Monica. Cr, 

Svo- ai.M. 
The One Good Guest. Cr. Svo, 

21. 6A 
' Ploughed,' and other Stories, 

Crown 8vo.. is. bd. 
The Ma tchma ker. Cr. Svo. , is. 6d. 



Cr. Svo 



II. bd. 



By Myi 



SwAn.—BAi/ 

Crown 8vo., 6j 

TroUope (Anthony). 

The Warden. Cr-. Svo., is. 6d. 

Barchester Towers. Cr.Svc, i j.W. 
Walford (L. B.). 

One of Ourselies. Cr. Svo., 6j. 

ThrIntruders. Crown Svo. , 2j. 6<i. 

Leddy Margf.t. Crown 8vo.,2J.6i/, 

IvA Kii.DARE : a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown Svo., 21. bd. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. 
Crown 8vo., 11. 6rf, 



West. — Edmund Fvlleston ; or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. West, 
Author of 'Half Hours with the Million- 
aires," etc. CrowTi 8vo„ 6j. 

Wejrman (Stanley). 

The House of the Wolf. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
3». 6rf. 

A Gentleman of France. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6). 

The Red Cockade. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 61. 

Shrewsbury. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by C1.AUDB A. Sheppersos. Ci. 
Svo., 61. 

Sophia. With Frontispiece. Crown 



Popular Soienoe (Natural History, Ac). 

Fumeaux (W.) — continued. 



Butler. — Our Household Insects. 

An Account of the Insect-Peetg lound in 
Dwelling -Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 

lion». Crown Svo., 31, bd. 

Fumeaux (W.). 

The Outdoor World; or The 

Young Collecioi's Handbook. With 18 

Plates ( 16 of which are coloured), and 549 

IlluBtrationa in the Text. Crown 8vo., 

't edges. Gi. net. 



Butterflies and Moths (Bnii&Yi). 
With iz coloured PlatcE and 141 Illus- 
trations in (he Text. Crown 8vo., gill 

edges, 6j. net. 

Life in Ponds and Streams. 
With S coloured Plates and 331 lUuura- 
tions in the Te](t. Crown 8vo., gilt 
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Hartwi^ (George). ! Proctor (Richard A.) — contintud. 



The Ssa and its Lffiitc Wonders. ! 

With tt Platei and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 

gilt edged, 71. net. , 

The Tropical World. With 8 ' 

Plates and 171 Woodcuts. 8vo., gill . 

edges, 71. net. ; 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 1 

S Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vd., gilt , 

edges, ^t. net. | 

The Subterranean World. With j 

3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo., gilt ' 

edges, 71. net. 

HelmholtZ.— /bz-i/i^Jt ZiCT-ra-Si- OA- 1 ""f /"S, a«rf M«Jri, i-on^an 

SciRMTiitw Subjects. By Hermann von ' ^'<<^K<" "J ^cicntipc warx! 

HRLyaoLTz. With 68 Woodcute. 1 vols. Stanley.— -4 Familiar History Of 

Cr. 8vo., II. 61^. each. Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., formetly 

.. _i ,,,. ,, , Bishop of Noiwich. With i6o IllusUations. 

Hudson (W. H.). Cr. Svo- w- iw. 

Birds and Man. Large crown | Wood (Rev. J. G.). 



E Smooth. Fami- 
in Scientific Subjects. Ciown 
Svo., 31. 6d. 

Pleasaht Ways/nScience. Crown 
8vo., 31. td. 

Nature Studies. By R. A, Proc- 
tor, Grant Allbn, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Clodd. Ct. 8vo., 31. td. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. Postm 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 
' Far Mr. Proctor's other books •" fp. 14- 



Naturs in Downland. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCoRMicK, 8vo., los. td. net. 

British Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Clasufication by Frank 
E. Beddaro, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
e Coloured), and 



1 the Ten 



Cro 



Birds in London. With 17 Plates 1 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by Brvan | 



McCoRi 
PhotogiaphB from N ai 

LODOE. &VO., \%S. 



Proctor (Richard A.)- 1 

Light Science FOR Leisure Hours 1 

Familial Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

Vol. I. Ctown 8vo., 31. 6d. ' 



tion ofthe Habitations of AnimalH, clasEed 
I according to the Principle of Construe- 

I tion. With 140 lllustiations. Hvo.. gilt 

1 edges, ^i. net. 

I Insects at Home : A Popular Ac- 
count of British Insects, their Structure, 
I HabiU and Transfbrmalions. With 700 

I Illustrations. Svo. , gilt edges, 71. net. 

Our OF Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 1 1 Illustraltons. Cr. Svo., 
gilt edges, 31, 6rf. 
Strange Dwellings: a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
Ttom ' Homes without Hands '. With 6a 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., gilt edges, ji. bd. 
Pet LAND Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., gilt edges, 31. bd. 



GwUt. — An Encyclop-^dia of Ar- 
CHITBCTURB. By Joseph Gwilt, F.S.A. 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (188S), 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- 
tions by Wyatt Papworth. Svo., 21J. net. 

Maunder (Samuel). 
Biographical Treasury. With 

Supplement brought down to iSSg. By 
Rev. JAUBS Wood. Fcp. Svo., 6j. 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, 

Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. Svo., 6j. 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
LRDca. BytheRev.J.AvHB, M.A. With 
; Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. Svo,, ts. 

Treasury OF Knowledge and Lib- 

HART OF Rbfbrrncb. Fcp. 8vo., 61. 
Historical Treasury. Fcp.8vo. fa 
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Maunder (Samuel) — continued. 
The Treasury of Botaay. Edited 
by J. LiNDLEY, F,R.S., and T. MooRl, 
F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 10 Steel 
Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. Svo., rai. 

"RoztX., — Thesaurus of English 
IVORDS AND Phrases. Classified and Ar- 
ranged BO as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By Peter Mark Rooet, M.D., F.R.a 
Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author's Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author's Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., gi. neL 

VJi\\vih.--PoPULAR Tables hi giving 

information tor ascertaining the value ot 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, etc. By Charles M. 
WiLLicH. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown 8vo., loi. M. 
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Children's Books. 



Adelborf. — Ci-EA!f Peter and thb^ 
Childsbn of GscaarLSA. By Ottilia | 
Adelborg. TranBlaled from the Swedish I 
by Mrs. Graham Wallas. Wiih 13 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 
31. 6d. net. ' 

Brown. — The Book of Saih/ts and I 
Fkibkdly Beasts, By Abbie Fabwell • 
Brown, With 8 Illustrations by Fannv Y. I 
CoRV. Crown 8vo., 4J.6rf. net. 

Suck.lAnfi,^-7ifo£/TTLEJiirivAWAys. | 

Adapted tiom the French of Louis DeS- | 
NoVBits. By James BucKLAND. With no 
Illustrations by Cecil Aldin. Cr. 8vo., 61. j 
Corbin and Going:. — Urchins qf\ 
THF. Sba. By Marie Overton Corbin I 
and Chakles Buxton Goino. With Draw- j 
ings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 410., 31. 6if. . 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). | 

EoiVY THE Fair; or, The First | 

Chronicleof Ascendune. Cr. 8vo.,ii.n«t. I 
Alfoar the Dane ; or, The Second 

Chronicle of .fiscendune. Cr. Svo. 11. net. 
The Rival Heirs : being the Third 

and Laat Chronicle of iGsccndune. Cr. 

8vo., II. net. 

The House OP Walderne. A Tale 
ol the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
oftheBaront' Wars. Crown Svo., ij.net. 
Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Ci. 8vo., -u. net. 
Henty (G. A.). — Edited by. 

YvLE Logs : A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various Authors. With 61 Illus- 
tiations. Crown Svo., gilt edges. 31. net. | 

Yule Tide Yarns: a Story-Book! 
for Boys, By Various Authors. With 
45 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo,, gilt edges, 31. I 

Lang: (Andrew). — Edited by. i 

The Violet Fairv Book. With 8 . 

Colouied Plates and 54 other Illustrations. I 

Crown Svo., gill edges, 6i. 1 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 138 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 61. 
The Red Fairy Book. With 100 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., gill edges, 61, 
The Green Fairy Book. With gg 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., gilt edges. 6j. 
The Grey Fairy Book. With 65 

IlluBlrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. I 



Lang (Andrew) — Edited by — coni. 
The Yellow Fairy Book. With 

104 Illustrations. Ci. Svo., gilt edges, 61. 
The Pink Fairy Book. With 67 

IllustiationB. Crown Svo., gilt edges, 61. 
The Blub Poetry Book. With 100 

lUuGtrationa. Crown Svo.. gilt edges, 6j. 
The True Story Book. With 66 

Illustrations. Crovm Svo., gilt edges, 61. 
The Red Tr ue Stor y Book. With 

100 IlluBlrations. Cr. Svo., giltedges, 61. 
The Animal Story Book. With 

67 IlluBlralions, Cr. Svo., gilt edges, 61. 
T^E Red Book of Animal Stories. 

With 65 Illustralions. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 61. 
The Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ifBNTS. With 66 Illustralions. Cr. 8vo.. 
gilt edges, 61, 

Meade (L. T.). 
Daddy's Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 

Crown Svo., 31, net. 
Deb and the Duchess. With 7 

1 1 lustrations I Crown Svo., 31. net. 
The Beresford Prize. With 7 

Illustrations. Crown Svo., 31. net. 

The House of Surpsises. With 6 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 31. net, 

Murray. — Flower Legends for 

Children. By Hilda Murray {the Hon. 

Mrs^ Murray of Elibank). Pictured by J. 



Penrose. — Chubby : a Nuisance. 

By Mrs. Penrose. With Illustrations. 
Praeger (Rosamond). 

The Adventures of the Three 
Bold Babss: Hector, Honoria and 

Alisander. a Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 14 Outline Pic- 
lures. Oblong 4to., 31. bd. 
The Fur ther Doings of the Three 
BoldBabies. With 14 Coloured Pictures 
and 34 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4Vi.,y.bd. 

Stevenson.— -4 Child's Gardkh op 
Vsssbs. By Robert Louis Stbvbnson. 

Fcp. 8vo., 5'. 

Tappan. — Old Ballads in Prose. 
By Eva March Tappan, Wiih 4 Illus- 
trations by Fanny Y. Cory. Crown 8vo.. 
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Upton (Florence K. and Bertha). 

Ths Adventurks op Two Dutch 
Dolls and a 'Golliwocg'. With 31 
Coloured Plates and numcTOUB Illustra- 
tiofiB in the Text. Oblong 4I0-, 6s. 

The Golliwocc's Bicycle Club. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
IlluiUations in the Tent. Oblong 4to.. 61. 

The Goi.LiivoGG at the Seaside. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4fo., 61. 

The Silver 

Crown 8vo. 31. M. 
AnoMldlr BdwiB) Buii and Luidi. With 

71 lUuslrations. 31. dd. I 

Ba^hot'i (W.j BIXnphSo»l StodlM. 31. 6d. '■ 
BatfatwI'i (W.l Boonomls aiodlu. 31. 6d. 



Upton (Florence K. and Bertha) 

The Golliwogg in War. With 31 

Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 61, 
The Golliwog<^s Polar Adven- 
TL'SBS. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 41a., Gj. 
The Golliwocc's Auto-co-cart. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., bs. 
The Vece-Men's Revenge. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illui 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4(0.. 6j. 



Bakar-s (Sli I. W.) Elfht Tuin In Caylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 3J. dd. ' 

Bakar'i (Blr B. fl.) KIDa and Hound In Oajlon. 

With 6 Illusiraiinns. 31. hd. 
Bwlnl-OaBldl (Rai. B.) Cnrl»i» Mrth* ot Iba 

HIddlB A(u. 31. bd. ' 

BulB(-Ooiild>s (Bar. B.} Orlflii Utd Dcralop- ' 

maittorBall(t»uiBallat. zvols. 31. 6if . each. , 
BHhaF'i(W. A,)aallnai or, RooianScenesinlhe I 

Time of Augustus. With a6 IlJus- 31. bd. ' 
■MfeaTi |W. DChvlolu: or, llluslrai 



Library. 

Dofla'a (1. (louan) Tha Btark Nnnro LatUrt. 

ys- bd. 
nouda's (J. A.) Tba Hlslorj ot Entf and, Irom 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 

Spanish Armada. la vols. 31. bd. each. 
FroDda'a < J. A.) Tha Bnfllsh In Inland. 3 vols. 

iQi. bd. 
Pmiida'i (J. A.) Tha DIvoroa of Catharine of 



; Life 



the 



With a6 Illuslralions. jj. bd. 



(Lady) A Voyafa In tb 



y. Bpaooai) Tba BUry at tha ' 
MalakBad Held Foroa, IW). Wiih 6 Maps ' 
and Plans. 3J. bd. 



I if. A.) Thomaa Oarlyla : a History of 
bis Life. 

i795-'835- ^^ols- ?'• l834-'88i. avols. js. 
ProBdal (J. A.) Oaaai' : a Sketch. 31. 6d. 



OoBybaan (Bay. W, J.) and Howaon'i (Vary 
R«y. J. S.) Uta and Kplatlu of Bt Paul. 

With 46 lUustralions. 31. bd. 



Don^aU'a (L.) K»Unt A 



y.bd. I 
A Tale of 
lusts. 31. bd. 



fliatr* (■•*■ Q- »•) Ufa of tha Dnka of 
WalUn^n. Wiih Fonrait. 31. bd. 

SraillIa<B <C. G. F.) Joarnal of tha RaiCn* of 
Xln< QoorCo IV^ KIb( WlUlam IV., aad 
Qaaan Vletorla. B vats., 31. bd. each. 



D Illuslralions y. bd. 
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UtUvd'i <H. B.) Colonal goMlteta, ' 

Tale of Country Life. With Frortispwce ■ 

and Vignetle. 31, W. 
H«UKrd'> <B- »■> OlMpatra. Wiib 99 Illuslra ' 

tions. 31. 6d. 
Hatfu4'> (B. H.) Kria BrifhtoTH. Wilh ji 

Illustrations. 31, 6d. 
BaWkTdl (H. B.) BMlrlM. With Frontispece 

and Vigneiic y. bd. 
BKUud-i (H. R.) AIlu'i Wllk. Wilh 34 Illiu- I 

tralions, 31. 6d. 
BKUud (H. B.) Hurl of Iha World. With . 

Wilh 



6 lllusti 



> Wtll. 



With 
Wilh I 



16 lUuslrations. y. fid. 
HatfMdl IH. B.) B>da Cha Lllr. With 13 1 

Illustralions. y.6d. j 

HM<u^'i01.B.)Dk«ii. With i61llusts. 3i.6d. | 
■>tfftrd'i(H,B.)nMpMpUortlMVlit. With I 



16 Illusirrilions, y. bd. 
Hktfkrd'i (H. K.) Jou Han*. With ao lllus- ' 

iralions. y. 6d. 
Ha<(Krd (H. B.) ajid Luifi (A.) Ttw WocUl ' 

I>MlN. Wilh 37 Illustrations. 31. 6rf. 
HkrU'i (Brat) In tha CMqnlnai Waodi mat . 



Hope'a (AnthBDj) Tba Haul af Prlnaai 



With Bo Illuslralions. 31. 6rf. 
Jalhrlaa- (B.) Tha fltorj of If Haut : My I 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3!. 6d. ' 

JaflSFlai' <B.) Plaid ud Had<aro«. With | 

Portrait. 3.. 6rf. I 

J«irarlM'{B.)BadI>aar. With 17 '"usls. 31. 6d. ' 
Jaa«Haa> (B.) Wood ViXIc: a Fable. Wllh | 

Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 31. 6d. ^ 
Jelltrlta (R.) Tha ToUara of tba Ftald. With 

Portrait from the Bust in Salisburv Cathedral. [ 

31. 6rf. 
t»j» (Sir J.) ud ■mUaaoD-a (Oolonal) HIMorr '' 

of tba IndlM HuUdj of IIBT-I. 6 vols. | 
y. 6d. each. | 

Kolghl'a (E. F.) Tba Cralaa of ttas 'JUarto': 

the Natralive of a Kearch for Treasure on | 

the Desert Island of Trinidad. With a 

Maps and 33 Illusirations. jj. 6rf. . 

Knl<bt'i |B. P.) Wbara Thraa ImplTaa Maati a 

Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir. ' 

Western Tibet, Baliistan, Gilgil. With a Map ■ 

and 54 Illustrations. 31. bd. 



Hiimmersniitb to 
i-Ton Yachu With 

Map and 11 Illustrations. 31. bd. 
KistllB'a <J.) Llh or Lnthar. Wilh 63 llhstra- 

tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 31. bd. 
iMOfM (A.)&a<llB< Skalabaa. With ao lllustrs- 

lions. 31. 6if. 
Luf ■ (L) CurtoiD ud Sptb : Studies of Earlr 

Usage and Belief. 31, 6rf. 
LanfafAOOooliLmoa Mid Comman -Sanaa. 31.61'. 
lABl'a (%.) Tha Book af DraMua and Qboata, 

y.M. 
Lamft (1.) k loBk af Pita : a »lory of the 

Days oTJoan of Arc. With 13 Ilhistratioas. 

3r.6dL 
\maf (k.) HpthiBltuI, BBd BalWon. a vols. 71. 
Uaa (J. k.) ud GlDtUrbaak'i (W. J.) B. C 

Itn, Jl Banbla In BrlUib Oolnublk. With 

Maps and 75 Illustrations. 31. bd 
Lavatt-Vaata' (■.) Tha Ohaiallar D'AoriM. 



(Lord) Baaapa sad Lapa of AnalaBt 

aaa, etc With Pc^rait and 4 lUustratiotu 
the ■ Lays '. 31, 6d. 

(H.D.)BlaaMattafB»Bkln<. 31.6^. 

It (J. O.) I 



Karlnla-a (Dau) Blitorp af tba Bniaaaa 

nndar tba Bmplra. 8 v^ 31. 6^. each. 
■arrlDuui'a (H. S.) Plotaun : A Tale of Ibe 

Indian Mutiny, y. 6d. 
■Ul-s <J. 8.) PalltloaJ BmBomr. 31. 6d. 
■lU*i (J. B.) fljatam of Loflo. 31. 6d. 
■Ilnu'a (Om.) CoDBtrj PlaMoraa : tbeChroci- 

cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 31. 6d. 
■anaant (P.) Tba Plrat Cioaalaf of OraaBlaad. 

Wilh 143 llluslralioDS and a Map. 31. 6d. 
Pbllllppa-WoUa7-a(C)BBap: a Legend of tba 

Lone Mountain With 13 Itlusiralions. 33. bd. 
Proaloi'a (B. ft.) Tba Oiba Iraand Ua. 31. 6d. 
Proalor'a(B.ft.)TliaBxpKUa«fH«aTaH. ^t.bd. 
Prootor'a <R. ft.) Ught Salanoa for Lallwa 

Hoara. First Series. 3). 6d. 
Proetor'i (B. ft.) Tta* asoD. 31. 6d. 
Proator'a(R.ft.)Otha(WarldatbuOaTB. 31.61/. 
Praotor'a (R. ft.) Our Plana amonf InflDltlaa : 

a Series of Essays coDlrasling our Little 

Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 

around us, 31. 6d. 
Praewr'a (R. ft.) OUur Bi 
Pioolar'a (R. ft.) Bob0i Wapa n 

y.bd. 

Proatar'a(B.ft.)Ptaa«aBtWap*lnBelaDaa.3i.6>f. 
Prootor>a {R. ft.) Kptba and Manala »t la- 

tronomy. 31. 6d. 
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PraeUr^ (R. L) Brntim BtnOlu. 31. dd. 
PnMter'i (R. L) Lalion BhuUb^ By R. A. 

PkocToa, EDWAKn Clodd, Ahdrbw 
W1J.SON, Thomas Fostbk, and A C 
RANVABD. Wllh lllustratioru. 31. 6d, 

Boawttll (Mkria V.) A Btudaw of DaoU. 31. &<. 

Snlth->(B.Boa«aFUi)0>rtliB(awidtlMOMtbt 
Clnlaai, With Maps, Plans, cic. y. 6d. 

•tular'i (BiBhop) FunlUu HUlorr of BIrdi. 
With i6o Illustratioas. 31. td. 

Staphan'i (L.) TIm PlkyfronDd ol Europa (TIm 
klpi). With 4 lUiutralions. 31. dd. 

BUvauoo'i (K. U) TIm Btnafa Cu* of Dr. 
JakyU wd Mr. Hjda; with oiher Fables, y.bd. 



<U.) Thi 

VyoBS DOI. 31. Od. 
■UvMiiaB {BotMrt Lonli) and tMiUuoB'a 
(nuinr vui da flrin) Mon Maw AnUu 
■UhW.— The Dynamilet. ji. 6rf. 
ThvoIiWi <8lr 0. a) Tb* Earl)' Hlilorr of 

Olurlu Jamai tai. 31. 6d. 
Waj'mKn*! (SUBlsr '•) Ix Houu af lh« 

Waif: a Romance. 31. dd. 
Wood-* (Rai.J.O.) Patlud BsTUItad. With 

33 Illustralions. 31. 6^. 
Wood-l (Ba¥. J. a.) Kru^ DMUlnH. With 

60 llluslralions, 31. td. 
Wood-i (Bai. J. a.) Out of Doon. With 11 

Illustrations. 31, 6d. 



Cookery, Domestio Management, &e. 

De Salts (M^^.).— continued. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8va, 



Acton. — Modern Cookery. By 
Eliza Ac:ton. With 1 50 Woodcuts. Fcp. 

8vo., 4J. 6d. 

Angwin. — Simple Hints on Choice , 

OF Food, with Tested and Economical 
Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes 
for Technical Inetfuction. By M.C. Anowin, 
Diplomate (First Clans) of the National 
Union for the Technical Training of Women, 
etc. Ciinvn Svo., 11. 



Asbby.- 

By Hbn 



-Health in the Nursery. 
I. M.D., F.R.C,P., Phjrsi. 



WitI 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.). 
Hints to Mothers oh the Man- 

AGE-VEfLTOF THBIS HBALTH DURING THE 

. Period of Prscnancy. Fcp. 8vo., u. fxt. 
The Maternal Manaobmbnt of 

Childrsn in Health and Pisbasr. 

Fcp. 8vo., II. M. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A la Mode Cookery. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Cakes and Confections ^ la 

Mods. Fcp. 8vo,, u. bd. 
Dogs : A Manual for Amateurs. 

Fcp. 8vo., ij. 6d. 
Dressed Game and Poultry i la 

Mods. Fcp. Svo., bd. 
Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo., II td. 
Drihks^laMods Fcp.8vo.,iJ.W. 
Entries Jl la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

lt.6d. 



i.6d. 
Gardening ^ la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. 

Part L, Vegetables, 11. M. Part !I.. 

Fruits, II. 6^. 
National Viands a la Mode. Fcp. 

8vo., IJ. erf. 
NeiV'Laid £ccs. Fcp. Svo., u. 6d. 
Oysters a la Mods. Fcp. 8va, 

ij. 6rf. 

Puddings and Pastry > la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., I J. dd. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp- 8vo., 
ii.&f. 

Soups and Dressed Fish A la 
Mods. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6rf. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes Ji ea 
Mods. Fcp. 8vo., 11. td. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 
comes. Fcp. Svo., IJ. 6rf. 

Wrinkles and Notions for 
EvBRY Household. Ciown Bvo., ii. M. 



Lear. — Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
SinHEv Lear. iGmo., aj. 

Poole. — Cookery FOR the Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface 
by Dt. Paw. Fcp. 8vo., M. td. 

Rotheram. — Household Cookery 
Recipes. By M, A. Rotheram, First Class 

Diplomte, National Training School 0/ 
Cookery, London ; Instructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Council. Crown Svo. is. 
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Burns and Colenso.— Z/^-za-g A/^a- I Kingsley.— .4 HisTORy of fxEyc/r 



ling Two 



i by 8? in6..each Plate 
Figure*— (ir| A Naluial ^ 
Figure; \b) The aame Figure Anaton 
In a Pontblio, 71. 6d. net. 
Hamlin,— A Text-Book of the 
History of ARcHtTBCTURB. By A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. With aag Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 71. M. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 
Music and Morals. With Portrait 

of the Author, and numerous Illustiations, 

Facsimiles, and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo.,6j.net. 
My Musical Life. With Portrait 

of Richard Wagner and j Illustiaiions. 

Crown Bvo., 61. net. 

Huish, Head, and Longman.— 

Sami-lers AiVD Tapestry Embroideries. 
By Marlus B. HvisH, LL.B. ; also 'The 
Siilchery of the Same,' by Mrs, Head; 
and ■ Foreign Samplers,' by Mrs. C. J. 
1.4) NO MAN. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 40 Illuslralions in Mono- 
chrome. 4to, £i 2i. net. 
Hullah. — The History of Modern 
Music. By John Hullah. Svo., 81. 6rf, 

Jameson (Mrs. Ann.\). 
Sacrko A.yp I.ece.vdarv Art, zon- . 

laining l,ef;ends of the Angels and Arch- ; 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the ! 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- i 
dalene, ihe Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the : 
Warrior- Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts- With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts- 2 vols. Svo., 20s. net. 

£i-:c,F..vj>s OF Ti/E Moxast/c Orders, . 

as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Auguslinea, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
II Etching and US Woodcuts. i vol. 



Kristeller. — Andrea 'Maxtec.va. 
By Paul Kristlller- English Edition by 
S. Akthur Strong, M.A., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, and at Cbatsworth. With 
26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations- 
in the Text. 4I0-, £1 101. net. 

Macfarrea — Lectures on Har~ 
NOifr. By Sit Ggorob A, Macfakren. 
8vo.. III. 

Morris (William). 

Hopes and Fears for Art. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881- Cr 8vo., 41. 6rf. 

An Address delivered at the 
DisTRiBUTiox OF Prizes toStvoexts 
oftheBirmixghamMuxicipalSchool 
OF Art ox zisT Frsruarv, 1894. 8vo,, 

Art and the Beauty of tub 
Earth: a Lecture delivered at Burslem 
Town Hall, on October 11, 1881. Svo 
21. 6rf- net. 

Some Hints on Pattern-Design- 
ing -■ a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men's College, London, on loth Decern- 



(.8 



I. 6<f. r 



fTo-d 



I.ECExns OF THE A/adonn.-i, or 
Bi.KSSF.D VirgixMakv. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
firom the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With a? Etchings and 
t65 Woodcuts- 1 vol. 8vo., 101. net. 

The Historv of Our Lord, as ex- , Wellington. 



Architecture and History, an» 
Westminster Abbey. Two Papers 
read before the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. 8vo., 2i. 6rf. net. 

Arts and Crafts Essavs. By 
Membersof the Arta and Ctafis Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by William 
Morris. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. net. 
•,• For Mt. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 20, 23 and 32. 

Van Dyke.— v4 Text-Book on the 
History op Painting. By John C. Van 
DvKE. With 110 Illustralions. Cr. 8vo.,6i. 

WUlard. — History of Modern 
Italian Art. By Ashton Rollins 
WiLLARD. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 Full-page Illustrations. Svo., 
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8vo., 20j.net. 



Historical Catalogue of tub Collbc- 
Tioxs OF Pictures and Sculpture at 
Apslev House, London. By Evblvn, 

Duchess of Wellington- Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
Bhaun, ClCmenT, & Co-, of Paris- z vols., 
royal 4to., £b 61. net. 
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Miseellaneous and Critioal Works. 



Ji3Xehot.—L/TEKAJiy Studies. By 
Waltbr Baoehot. With Portrait, 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 31. M. each. 

Saker. — Education and Life: 

Papers and Addteaaes. By James H. 
Baker, M.A.. LL.D. Crown Svo., 

Baring- Gould— Curious Myths of 
THE Middle Agbs. By Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Crown Bvo., 31. M. 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, 
and other Essays. By the late Thomas 
Sfbncer Bavnes, LL.B., LL.D. With a 
Biographical Pre&ce by Professor Lswia 
Campbell. Crown 8vo., 71. 6d. 

Charities Register, The Annual, 

A\D Digest: being a Classified Register 
□r Cbaiities in or available in the Metropolis. 
With an Introduction by C. S. Lock, Sec- 
retary to the Council of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society, London. Svo., 4J. 

Christie. — Selected Essays. By 
RrcHARO Copley Chrcstie, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Vict. Edited with a Memoir 
by W. A, Shaw, LJtt.D. With Portraits 
and other Illustration a. 

Dickinson. — King Ar thur in Corn- 
wall. By W.HowsHiP Dickinson, M.D. 

With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vD., 41. f>d. 

Erasmus. — The Epistles of Eras- 
MLS, fmta his Earliest Letters to his Fifty- 
second Year, arranged in Order of Time. 
English Translations from the Correspon- 
dence so arranged, with a Commentary con- 
lirming the Chronological arrangement and 
supplying further Biographical Matter, By 
Francis Morgan Nichols. 8vo., iSs, net. 

Essays in Paradox. By the Author 

'■!;Kploded Ideas ' and ' Times and 



Days 






Evans. — The Ancient Stone Im- 
plements, Weaponz and Ornaments of 
Great Britain. By Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B. With 537 Illusttations. Svo., 281. 

Exploded UtaSjANDOrHEREssA ys. 
By the Author of ' Times and Days '. Cr. 
8vo., is. 

Frost. — A Medlev Book. By 
Georoe Frost. Author of ' Where is your 
Husband, and other Brown Studies ', 
Crown 8vo.| 31. 6d. net. 

Geikie. — The Vicar and hisFriends. 
Reported by Cunningham Geikie, D.D., 
LL.D., late Vicar of St. Mary's, Barnstaple, 
Crown Svo., 5j. net. 



Haggard. — A Farmer's Year : 
being his Commonplace Book for 189S. 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 36 Illus- 
trations by G. Leon Little and 3 others. 
Crown 8vo,, js. 6d. net. 

Hodgson. — Outcast Essays and 

I VassE Translations. By Shadworth 

H. Hodgson, LL.D. Crown Svo., 81. 6d. 

Hoenig. — Inquiries concerning 
TUB Tactics of tub Futurb. By Fritz 
HoEHic. With I Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H.M. Bower. 
8vo., 15J. net. 

'i^wt'^vasfxa,— Dreams and their 
Meanings. By Horace G. Hutchinson. 
With many Accounts of Experiences sent 
by Correspondents, and Two Chapters 
contributed mainly from the Journals of 
the Psychical Research Society on Tele- 
pathic and Premonitory DieamS. Svo., 
gs. W, net. 
Jefferies (Richard). 
Field and Hedgerow: With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo., 31. ^. 
The Story of My Heart: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and New 
Preface by C. J. Lonoman. Cr. 8vo., 3i.6rf, 
Red Deer. With 17 Itlustrations 
by J, Charlton and H.Tunaly. Crown 
Svo,, 31. td. 
The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral, Crown Svo,, 31. dd. 
tVooD Magic : uFa-hlt. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo.,3i.W. 
Jekyll (Gertrude). 
Home and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., las. 6rf. net. 
Wood and Garden: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. Withyi Photographs. 
8vo., loi, 6J, net. 

Johnson (J. & J. H,}, 

The Patentee's Manual': a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. Svo., 10a. fid. 

An Epitome of the ZAir and 
Practice connected with Patents 
FOR Inventions, with a teprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown Svo., M. 6rf, 
Joyce. — The Origin and History 

OF Irish Names of Places. By P. W. 

JovcE, LL.D. 3 vols. Crown Svo., 51. each. 
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Lang (Andrew). 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo.. n- M. net. 
Books and BookMEN. With a 

Coloured Ptates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fcp. 8vo., 2j. 6d. net. 
d>/,D Friends. Fcp. 8vo., 2J. 61/. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 

8vo., zi. 6if. net. 

Essays IN Little. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo., 21. fid. 
Cock Lane and Common-Sense. 

Crown 8vo., JJ. 6rf. 

The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 
Crown 8vo., 31, bd. 

Maryon. — JLoiy the Garden Grew. 
By Maud Maryon. With 4 UiustralionG 
by GoRiioN BowNE, Crown 8vo., 51. net. 

Vla.i\hevrs.— Notes on SrEEcrr- 
Uaking. By BsANDf 



8vo., 



. 6rf. i 



Max MHUer (The Right Hon. p.). 
Chips from a German Workshop. 

Vol. I. Receni Essays and AddressCB. 

Crown 8vo., 51. 
Vol. II, Biographical Essays. Crown 



Vol. Hi. Essaysi 

lute. Crown 8vo„5i. 

Vol. IV. EssayB on Mythologj- and Folk 

Lore, Crown 8vo., 5J. 

India: What can it Teach Us? 

Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Miloer. — Country Pleasures : the 

Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 

Sy George Milner. Crown 8vo., 31. bd. 

Morris. — Signs of Chance. Seven 
LeclUTcB delivered on various Occasions. 
By WiLMAM Morris. Post 8vo., 41. 6d. 

f/ly^rs.—LLi'MAN Personality, and 

its Survival of Bodily Death. By Frederic 
\V. H. MYEB6. M.A. 2 vols. hvo. 

Parker and \iwnia.-—T/iE Art of 

Bl-jliuno a Home: a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
Pakkkh and Raymond Unwin. With 68 
Full-page Plates, Bvo., loi. 6d. net. 
PaSStnore. — Leisurarle Studies. 
By the Rev. T, H. Passmore, M.A. Cr. 
8vo., 4J. net. 

Contents r The ■ Religious Woman '— 
PreachmentB— Silly Ritual— The Tyranny 
of the Word— The Lectern— The Func- 
tions of Ceremonial^ Homo Creator — Con- 
cerning the Pun— Proverbia, 
10,000/12/01, 



Po\\ock..—/ANE Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By Walter 
Hebices Pollock, Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. net. 

Poore (George Vivian, M.D.}. 

Essays ON HuRAL Hygiene. With 

r3 IllUBtralions. Crown 8vo,, fa. bd. 
The Dwelling House. With 36 

IlluBlralions. Crown Svo., 31. fid. 

Rossetti. - A Shadow of Dakte : 
being an Essay towards studying Himselt 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Framcesca Rossetti. Crown 8vo.,3i. W 
Soulsby (Lucy H. M.). 
Stray Thoughts on Reading. 

Fcp, 8vo.. 31. bd. net. 
StravThovghts FOR Girls. i5mo., 

II. td. net. 
Stray Thoughts FOR Mo 

Tbachbrs. Fcp, 8vo 
Stray Thoughts 

Stray Thoughts on Charac i he. 
Southey. — The Correspondence of 

ROBBRTSOUTHEY WITHCaROLINB BOIVLFS. 

Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 8vo., 1,41. 
Stevens. — On the Stowage of Ships 

AND TiiRiR Cargoes. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter -Parties, etc. By 
Robert White Stevens. 8vo,, aij. 
Sutherland. — Twentieth Century 
Forecast. By George 
.. Crown 8vo.,4S,6rf.na. 

Turner and Sutherland. — The Dk- 

vblopmsnt OF Australian Litbratuks. 
By Henkv Gyles Turner and Alexander 
With Portraits and lUustia- 



&f. net 



Sl^THERLAND 



Warwick. — Progress in Women's 

Education IN thb British Empire: being 
the Report of Conferences and a Congress 
held in connection with the Educational 
Section, Victorian Era Exhibition. Edited 
by the Countess of Warwick. Cr. 8vo. 6j. 

Weathers. — A Practical Guide iv 
Garden Plants. By John Weathers, 
F.R.H.S. With IS9 Diagrams, 8vo., ais. 

Whittall. — Frederick the Great 
On Kingcraft, from the Original Manu- 
script ; with Reminiscences and Turkish 
SloricB, By Sir J. William Whittall, 
President of the British "-hamber of Com- 
merce of Turkey, 8vo., 71. bd. net. 
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